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How toWrite Photoplays that Sell 
“ HERE IS A NEW BOOK 


fresh from the press that will tell you 


—how to write strong, red-blooded scenarios 
that laugh at the rejection slip. 


—how to express your photoplay ideas in 
that crisp, clean-cut, magnetic English that 
makes your scenario speak action—that’s 
what the editors want. 


—how to become the editor’s friend and 
always know just what and when the 
different sorts of ideas are wanted. 


Above all Else this Book is Practicable 


For could any advice be more practical than that coming from men who have been doing 
every day for years the very things they tell about? Could any advice be more practical 
than that which comes from the editors and writers who have earned hundreds of dollars 
through doing the very things, schemes and ideas this book now offers you? Could any 
advice be more dependable, more reliable, than that which is being used by hundreds of 
photoplaywrights with success? For here are the very success secrets of photoplay writing 
that have netted its compilers hundreds of dollars through the sale of scenarios. This 
book is a plain, easily understood volume; the best book for individual study, and is in 





advance of any other work on the subject. 


This Book is a School Within Itself 


The object of this book is to give, in the easiest under- 
stood form, the information necessary for the proper instruc- 
tion on how to write photoplays that sell—photoplays that 
contain the big vital punches and dramatic situations that the 
editors demand. It is good for old timer as well as beginner. 


COSTS BUT ONE DOLLAR 


The price for $100.00 worth of knowledge is but ONE 
DOLLAR. The book isn’t bound in limp leather and deckled 
edge—it is just a plain dollar value. 


Wrap a dollar bill in your letter, together with your name 
and address and send your order today—no need to get a 
money order—send an ordinary dollar bill at our risk. The 
book will be sent you the same day the order is received. 


Don’t put this off until tomorrow, but do it today, while 
you have the dollar and the subject is on your mind. 


‘The Enterprise Publishing Co., Dept. B, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago 








Contains Twenty-Five 
Complete Articles 


There isn’t another book 
extant which contains the 
full and complete informa- 
tion as does ‘‘How to Write 
Photoplays That Sell.”’ 

There are twenty-five 
complete articles, as follows: 

The Amateur Photo Playwright; 
Experience of an Amateur; Gram- 
mar and Spelling; Photoplay Terms; 
Photoplay Distinctions; Classifica- 
tion of Photoplays; Photoplay Ideas; 
Getting the Germ of the Idea; What 
to Avoid; Camera and Studio Con- 
litions; Photoplay Limitations; 
Economical Considerations; Photo- 
play Construction; Building a Photo- 
play; The Plot; Originality; Atmo- 
sphere and Effects; The Synopsis; 
An Approved Completed Scenario; 
Submitting the Manuscript; Scenario 
Procedure at the Studio; Ten Things 
I Would Tell a Beginner; About 
the Manufacturers; A Few Partic- 
ular Points 
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“The National Movie Publication” 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1914 | 
\ Copyright, 1914, by the CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Yee. NOVELETTE | 
“THE MAN ON THE a -Soecinat by Richard Vincent Dale 41 
+ Love wins where the power of money ‘and skill of intrigue e fail. lustrations from the Jesse Lasky Feature Film, iy 
4 i 
j PHOTOPLAY STORIES 
\ “THE BROKEN BARRIER”. or Edith Hungtinzton Mason. << ae 
\ A love story that begins with a marriage lilustrations from the American Filn 
“THE BRAND” . nak ......Bruce ee 63 
” rsecution and poverty, riches at ad love t mz rake up the ta ile Illustrations from the Eclair Film. 
Y of a young girl's iife 
~« i. | . ee 
\ Kentucky feud story lilustrations from the Famous Piaye's Film 
“HIS BROTHER’S BLOOD” pipmratnaces socoe ty Aura Swit ............ 108 
Science oan s to the rescue of two brothers b ringing wha: ippi /liustrations from the Lubin Film. 
ness to bx 
“DOLLY OF ‘THE DAILIES” . eer ere re ere eS 
10—Dolly at the Helm, Iilustrations from the Edison Film. 
The last of the Dolly stories. ’ ’ 
“UNCLE BILL” . agit Leteeeeeeeeeeeees+eee+Marie Coolidge Rask . ces 
\nd his nephew an nd his cousin an¢ 1d hi s niece, lilustrations from the Vitagrap sh Pil m 
“SOMEBODY’S SISTER” Mtn = i 
A young girl faces life in a big « city. Illustrations from the Selig Film. 
SERIALS | 
LAURA LEONARD— wary = So aaaes - ve vee WEVOOM BOTUIMSTOR............5.. F 
III -When Lovers Agree to lilustvated by J. Clinton Shepherd. 
|| CONFESSIONS OF 'A SCENARIO apr py ee ere erm 


In which a real editor reveals the secrets of the mot: 


picture stadle 
~giinaniaecabates 
THE UNSPOILED MARY PICKFORD. oe . Katherine Synon............... 35 
Vana A VILLAIN. spite eto Saas Ake shila a _....William BIOMEEEB. kccicccscccs.. & 


zeorge Holt proves to be an exemplary citizen 


WHY FILM FAVORITES FORSOOK THE 





FOOTLIGHTS. aoe 5 Tees atte: ea be xn GE I cp avictoviacxicws Se 
Interviews with Harry S. Ni rthrup and Miriam Nesbitt. . oa 
WILLIAM GARWOOD. Po eee er eee ee 
\ man with a mission and a mess 
BLAZING A TRAIL IN THE “MOVIES. ee _ _ 
Interviewing Sidney Olcutt and his company 
“JIMMIE” ET. CE EE, | 
4 reel soldier of fortune 
| HELEN 0’ KALEMS. a teeeeeeess -Minerva a 


She is also called ‘* The Versatile Miss L indrc th.’ 


| SPECIAL rao 


MAKING SLAPSTICK COMEDY. seis aoe ios Brown Heininzer . nee 

THE MANAGER. : a an et tei ‘Berton Braley.................. 132 
A poe 

THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHIES........................Monte M. Katterjohn .......... 166 


Louella O. Parsons, Phil Lang 


FOR THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHT 
THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS’ DEPARTMENT. .......Conducted by A. W. Thomas... 158 


PLOT VERSUS TECHNIQUE. on Se ey ae ee a 
\ critical discussion of the scrips sub mitted in p hotoplay 
Magazine's amateur scenario contest 





Issued monthly Yearly subscription, $1.50. in advance. Single copy. 15c. Canadian postage. 30 cents 
additional. Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you unless they 
have proper credentials signed by the publishers. 


A. D. Cloud, President G. E. Still. Vice-President. J. M. Tait, Secretary. F. S. Scammell. Treasurer M3 
A. W. Thomas, Editor. R. S. Hanford, Managing Editor. B. E. Buckman, Advertising Manager. 


Published by the CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1100 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 


Entered at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill.. as second-class mail matter. 
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—and furthermore, we have a right to be here—we have 
something the people want. ‘ 
Our publications are bought — not sold. 
The circulation of Photoplay and Movie Pictorial is not ' 
‘forced’ — | 
People buy because they know, absolutely, that we have 
what they want. 
Each month more people are coming to it — 
Every day and night the editorial contents of our magazines 
are being advertised to 20,000,000 people. 
In every movie show in the country, there is an interest being 
created in Photoplay and Movie Pictorial — of what others 
can you say that? 
We don’t flaunt “special editions” and “fiction numbers” in 
the face of advertisers——because each month we know that 
each of our advertisers is going to get more circulation for his 
money than he did last month. 
We know we have a “live-one.”’ 
Y ou know it, too. 
Come on in. “Business is fine in Chicago.” 
Address: B. E. BUCKMAN, Advertising Manager 
Photoplay Magazine The Movie Pictorial |, 
(Monthly ) ( Weekly ) 
1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
J. W. WILDMAN, East. Rep., Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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Burns will visit the 
Million Dollar Mystery Scenes! 








WILLIAM J. BURNS 


The world’s greatest detective, chief of the mighty William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency and author of the 
remarkable series entitled “Helps to the Solution of the 
Million Dollar Mystery’ now appearing in each issue of 
the Movie Pictorial, is going to the scenes of this captivat- 
ing mystery drama so as to run down the clues that will 
lead to a solution of this baffling mystery. 


When will Mr. Burns go? Will he travel by train, 
motor-car, or boat? No one knows but Mr. Burns. 


He tells us that he will go and come undetected—yet will visit 
every place referred to in The Million Dollar Mystery up to this 
time. He promises us that he will go through the ‘Hargreave 
mansion—will see the River Road—will look in at the garage— 
will climb over the wall—will go through the library, reception 
hall, Florence’s room—examine the Hargreave safe—will go tothe 
island where Jones attempted to bury the mysterious chest—will 
go through the warehouse and around the piers where the tramp 
steamer was docked — will visit Steven’s hangar—will delve into 
every nook and cranny that you have seen upon the screen. 


Look sharply from this moment on! Detective Burns 

will give you clue after clue and will ferret out these 

facts for you first hand, no matter what vigilance 

is set against him. He defies them to stop him! 
WILLIAM J. BURNS is handling this great case for you. Read his remarkable 


series running in the MOVIE PICTORIAL each week. Let him help you win 
the TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS in cash offered for the best solution of this 


mystery. The first article appeared in the July 4 issue. 
Order your MOVIE PICTORIAL in advance. The demand is running far 


beyond anticipations. Insure getting it by taking advantage of this offer. 


THE MOVIE PICTORIAL for 6 Months 
Special (26 Weekly Issues) for ONE DOLLAR 


Send in your dollar for 6 months’ subscription and study to win the $10,000 


THE MOVIE PICTORIAL, 8 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


The Movie Pictorial is on sale at all newsdealers every Saturday everywhere at 10 cents a copy 
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Could you 
put a price on 


YOUR Scenario? 


A true “Market Value” Price? 


Ask yourself that question 
Try to answer it truthfully 
For the answer involves— 


The turning of failure into success. 

Raising the standard of your scenarios 
Changing of “rejection” to “ purchase” 
Bringing of success to you 

Writing of photoplays that will sell 

That will sell for the highest market price ! 





If you knew the market value of your 


scenarios would you waste your valuable time 
writing one that would be worth but a trifling 
amount — that might not be bought at 
any price? Or would you use that time 
writing one that you knew would command a 


high market price ? 





It's knowledge that gives you the power 
to know —to earn a large reward in dollars 


The New 


and cents for your labor. 


Photoplay Scenario 


NEW in appearance — with more pages — new 
departments—filled with the experiences and teachings of 
the most successful writers of photoplays that sell — 
writers who have built world-wide reputations based 
on years of training, study and wniting, will show you 
the road to this knowledge —the road to 
writing photoplays that will sell. 


Send in the coupon below with 15c for a copy of 


Photoplay Scenario 


The Monthly Journal for Photoplaywrights 
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CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 
8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


GENTLEMEN 


Enclosed please find 15 cents for which 
please send me a copy j 


of the Photoplay Scenario. 
Name, 
Street Address.. 


City . ipenebbaneee 


State 
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A MESSAGE. 
to Writers of 
Photoplays! 


The most eminent lawyer, no matter 
how well versed in the knowledge of the 
law and how to apply it, does not rely 
upon his own “head knowledge,’ but 
has at his command a law library. He 
constantly refers to books in this library 
for guidance to success. 

Photoplay writers have just this same 
need—need of a guide at their right hand 
to help them to greater success. 


William Lord Wright’s 
New Book 


“The Motion 








Picture Story” 


contains authentic information that you 
are looking for daily. It answers all the 
questions that confront you when you 
have trouble in Writing your scenarios. 

It has over 240 pages—from cover to 
cover a masterpiece in suggestions, expert 
advice, authoritative explanations, rules 
and examples. 


It is the most valuable guide book 
to have constantly at your right hand 
to direct you to greater achievements 


William Lord Wright is editor of the 
Photoplaywrights’ Department of the 
“Dramatic Mirror;’? former editor of 
the Photoplay Department of the ‘‘ Mo- 
tion Picture News;’’ author of “‘Art of 
Scenario Writing;’’ “‘ The Reel Thing,”’ 
etc. He is one of the most experienced 
and capable writers in the business. 


Get this valuable Book without delay 
oe eee @USE THISCOUPONes axe oo 





- 1914 
CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 
1100 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me immediately, postpaid, William Lord Wright's 
new book, “ The Motion Picture Story,’’ 240 pages. cloth 
bound, for which I enclose herewith $1.80, the price in full 
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It is directed at buyers and users—ofa new 4 has been. 


i type and ina new field. It carries that “oppor- The rate is 75c per line (6 average words to 
tunity noise” of which you have heard so_ the line). Payment must be enclosed with 


il much. order. 








PHOTOGRAPHY MISCELLANEOUS 





I 


TELEGRAPHY 1tAUGHT IN THE 
YOUR PHOTO cm.AaSce 25c. 8xI0, hortest possible time. The Omnigraph au 


: . 7 “dn 
le from any si e or film, Films tomatic teacher sends telegraph messages 














“eloped Cc pel roll, all. S1Zes Prints 3c at any speed as an expert operator would; 
each, 2%4x3%; 4 Sig X4"4. Send negative 5 styles, $2 up; circular free. Omnigraph 
nd ‘get sample prints. Free. We save you | Mpg. Co., Dept. K, 39 Cortlandt St. Y 
money. Anti-Trust Photo Supplic MAL —— 

Leese, Dept °3, 613 Ninth Street, Washing- | one AN AIR- Faction 1914 MODEL 
ton, D. C, | Increases power and economy of 
mo tor one-half. Absolutely impossible to 

FILMS DEVELOPED, 10¢ PER ROLL, | choke or load. Uses distillate, gasoline or 
all sizes. Film packs 2 Velox prints, half kerosene with finest results. Starts 
24ox4%, 4 1x5 s4xobe, Promp easy in coldest weather. We fit all motors, 
re urns. Highest gra le work. Send negatis guaranteeing definite results or refund 
for free sample print A. V. Paddock, money. Exclusive county rights. Liberal 


Ashton, Illinois exchange on other carburetors. The Air 


Friction Carburetor Co., Dayton, Ohio. 





MUSIC AND SHEET MUSIC CHIROPRACTIC DOCTORS MAKE BIG 





incomes; be independent; work for yourself 
“HOW Sy BARES MONEY” SENT compinte orresp ndencé course, including 

















| This little be leg acl you to fame dipl ma, “onls $25. National College 
‘ 4 fortune. Tel show w f “at been Cc hiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
I € succt i am nh y you - a 
She aumean Whewten. tand ne aim eal WRITE PHOTOPLAYS — INDIVIDUAL 
ible book to-day. C. L. Partee, Dept. 41 instruction, Knroliment $1. First play 
\. or Theatre Building, New York. accepted as tuitic n. Scripts revised, typed, 
: d. Filing fee, 25c. Edwards Exchange, 
MALE HELP WANTED Box 19, Times Square Sta., New York. 








| MAK i EEKLY PARE- 
THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT LIFE | ti, y s! 0-$20 WEI sty iN SP. full 


Jobs now open to Mé and Women, $65 | time. Fascinating ‘mail order business. 





$150 month, No layotfs, Summer va Interesting particulars from Western, 
sufficient, . ns Common education | 1833p Graveley St., Vancouver, B. C. 
sulficient. l lirections showing li to = 
gg nn tae Raga A gat BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS IN TWO 


Franklin Institute Yen’t J218, Rochest years, Let us start you in the collection 
a ee, Dep't J218, Rochester, siness. No capital needa@l; big field. 
ae 7 We teach secrets of collecting money: refer 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS | Wusiness to you. Write today for Free 








of 00,000 protected positions in | “einters and new plan. | American Collec 

U. Ss. gy Thousands of vacancies | ' Service, 622 State St., Detroit, Mich. 

every year. There is a big ance here for | 

you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 

ployment. Just ask for booklet S-1449. 

D. aan n. Earl Hopkins, Washington, PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING, 
. . t 


lms or plates Very highest class of wor 
lon prices. Send for free booklet of 
i id prices. W. W. Sweatman, 








«LOCAL [REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. i 





Sy issured right man act Box ortland, Maine. 

as I ve oan learning our ———$—$—$$ <<< 
t ess y mail. Former expe- ~ THE BEST COSTS LESS. WRITE FOR 
rien ul . All we require is hon ge pri es on Quality Kodak Finishing. 
esty, abili ibition and willingness to Fowlers, Box 628 H, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
lear a ative busi ss, No. soliciting gp re ts oe ae 

or traveline. A} ace tie eae. Sean RETOUCHING TAUGHT; WE MAKE IT 
is an exceptional opportunity for a man in easy for you to learn at home Dept. 6, M., 
your section to get into a big paying busi Y x M. _ Retouchin g Co., Marshall, Mich, 
ess with -apité il “ ‘ ndepene ci 

ent foe Hee ete ans cecome, independ- | FILMS DEVELOPED. 6, ALL SIZES. 


Prints 2%4x3 2c ox4%, 34%x3%, 3%x 


ulars, National Co-Operative Realty Com- 4%, 4c: 40¢ ae ‘pect cards, 5c, 50c doz. 


pany, L-254 Marden Building, Washing- | 














n D.C : Work guaranteed and returned 24 hours after 
A : | receiving. Postpaid. Send negatives for sam- 
ples jirard’s Commercial Photo Shop, 
PHOTOPLAYWRICHTS | Dept. 3, Holyoke, Mass. 

PHOTOPLAYS WANTED: LET US 500 BROWNIE ROLL FILM CAMERAS 
ir plays for a small commission. to be given away just for names. l'rop us 
Address, National Exchange C 3ox 272, | vostal. Sun Photo Supply Co., Dept. 5, 

( igo. : : | Jamestown, N. Y 





FOCAL PLANE PO R 
GET * “PHOTOPLAYBUILDING” FREE, | 63 lens, PLANE POSTCARD CAMERA, 





? write | succes ul photoplays. Model | ond Films and plates. Complete, $30, 
irlos, p. of mark ts wants of the Newark Photo Supply Co., Dept. J, Newark. 
mpanies, etc, Send stamp for de in. J 
We criticize, revise, typewrite, and 
, The Photoplavcriehte dee. | SECOND-HAND LENSES. ALL MAKES 
ge, "D10: 29 N. Dearborn, Chicago. and sizes. Work just as well as new ones. 





— Send for our bargain-list. St. Louis-Hyatt 
WE CAN SELL YOUR PHOTOPLAYS, | Photo Supply Co. Dept 4 St. Louis, Mo. 


“THE WEDGE” 


The classified section that will get them all, It is live and coming—not a classified sec- 
very soon. tion that has already arrived—not one that is 


















pode Orci how Incorrectly Gc | TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 
650. Smeth a oe Se 100 SHEETS CARBON PAPER 81x13 
: pom, Fa. inches, $1 Ribbons any color or machine, 
LOOK! MAKE BIG MONEY. WRITE se, pestpaid. H. Smith, 1223D Dearborn 
g Picture Plays. e have a special Ave., Chicago 
for simple, easy course. Particulars UNDERWOOD, $32.50. OTHER EXCEP- 
E. Z. Scer ario Co., Albert Court tional bargains. B. C. Welland Sales Com- 
ig., 313 W. 93rd St., New York City. pany, Utica, N. Y. 








THIS MONTH—ONE HUNDRED NO. 3 
Oliver Visible Typewriters at a sensationa 
price. Terms $3.00 a month—tive days’ 


free trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed 
same as if regular catalogue price were paid, 
United States Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 


J 246, Federal Life Bidg., Chicago 


SURPRISING TYPEWRITER BAR- 
gains; no matter what make, will quote you 
lowest prices and easiest terms, or rent, 
allowing rental on price. Write for big 
bargain list and catalogue 15. L. J. 
Peabody, 286 J, Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


~ LARGEST STOCK ¢ OF . TYPEWRITERS 








in America. All makes n derwoods 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc % t 2 “mat 1 
facturers’ prices. Rented anywhere—apy; 
ing rent on price. Write for catalogue 96 
J. Typewriter Emporium (Established 
1892), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago 





JUST | HABIT TO INSIST eo, PAY- 
ing $100.00 for a typewrit 
your money We have them fr n $° 00 
up. Profit by a years of experier 
Listen! , Write Standard Typewriter Ex 


change, 31J Park —y N Y. City 
PICTURES AND POST CARDS 
PHOTOS—-24 BEAUTY 10c. NORMAL 


Specialty Ce. 4 Englewood, icago, 


15 PHOTO “post eee OF Your 
favorite Motion *icture stars for 

In beautiful sepia. ;00 sul wil “te select 
from. American Publ shing od Security 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LATEST CRAZE. BEAUTIFUL coL. 
ored por traits of all popular photoy rs 
m ‘“‘postage’’ stamps. Complete collection 
of 50 stamps, including album, only 25c, 
Arthur Leslie, Putman Bldg., Broadway 
and 44th St... New York. 


20 BEAUTIFUL AI AND INTERESTING 
postcard scenes in and around Salt Lake, 
including the Great Mormon Tem , post- 
paid for 25¢ in silver Gem Sesetie Co., 
Box 4718S, Helper, Utah 

REAL PHOTOS, Live MODELS, IM- 
ported, cabinet size, 4 vc: 10 for 50¢ 
24 for $1 No two “ken De Vitto Co., (7) 
New Dorp, N. Y 

OUR MEMBERS IN GERMANY, SWIT- 


zerland, ete., will exchange postcards with 














you Membership, 10c Elite Exchange, 
R26, 3827 N3 Kenneth, Chicage 

FOUR FULL-LENGTH CABARET POST- 
ers in Colors, fourteen ! high and 


twenty illustrations, 10c. ‘Gonde n Art Co., 
Dey tt. 7, New York City. 


12 FASCINATING POST CARDS OF 
College Life, 10¢. R. Dunham, 2120A Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 

NIAGARA FALLS: EIGHTEEN “VIEWS 
in gorgeous tints, ten cents. Thompson Co 
Y. M. C. A., Dept. 1, Niagara Fails, N 2 


RECEIVE POST —_—, FROM EVERY- 


where, 10c. Kimo, 2577D, Cuming, Omaha, 








STAMPS 


MOTION PICTURE STAMPS. LATEST 
craze. Complete collection of 50 different 
portrait stamps. All the popular photo 
players represented. Rich color. Gumm a 
backs. Packet and album sent for 
Arthur Leslie, Putman Bldg., Broa iw ay 
and 44th St., New York. 











RARE COINS 
10) Aaah PoReien COINS (2c, 
20 50, $1 00, $2.50. Burgess Co., 


} 5220, "Meson. TX Rem Ohio 
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Detective Burns, head of the William J. Burns International Detective Agency, is writing 
a novel in collaboration with Isabel Ostrander, a noted writer of mystery fiction. De- 





tective Burns is not only telling a fascinating story, but he is exposing in minute detail the 


down more big criminals than any individual who ever operated in this country. In San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and half a dozen other cities, the citizens are breathing 


Ss 


purer air because of his efforts. Many of the most important facts he gleaned in those 
and similar investigations might never have been given the public had he not final! 
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THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


THE BIGGEST 15 CENTS’ WORTH OF 
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Just consider the wealth of good things in the September issue : 
“THE RED VIRGIN”—a book-length novel of the sort that would cost you 


nearly ten times the price of this entire magazine if bought separately. It’s a 
splendid story, too—not since the “Prisoner of Zenda” have we had an adven- 
turous romance so delightfully convincing as this novel by G. Frederick Turner. 
“BROADWAY NIGHTS” —the first of a new series of adventures along ‘he 
Great White Way, by W. Carey Wonderly, who wrote the famous “Manhattan 
Mad,” “The Calcium Moon,” etc. 


“THE LAST MAN”—a novelette by Ellis Parker Butler, in which a common- 
place book-keeper and a society belle find themselves the last people surviving 
on earth. We consider this just about the most unusual story of the year. 


“THE TREASURE OF THE BLACK TAUPO” —a brilliant South Sea 
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agencies of big political and financial corruption in the United States. Burns has brought 
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DETECTIVE BURNS 


WILL 


(“REMOVE THE LID” 
in his FIRST NOVEL 


taken the time to present all of them in the form of fiction. He is as forceful a writer as 
he is investigator. His book will be fiction—highly entertaining fiction with a wonderful 
heroine and a lovable love story. But it will also be fact, driven home with Burns’ merci- 
less pounding. The novel is to be presented first as a serial in THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE. The first installment will appear in the October issue, which will be on sale 
September Ist. Make a note of it. Detective Burns and Isabel Ostrander begin their 
big American novel in the October BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE, and in the meantime, 
if you want to read a collection of novels and short stories in which every story 
has “the punch,” get a copy of the September BLUE BOOK. It’s a winner, 
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September issue on sale at 


|all news-stands August Ist Price 15 cents 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED ANYWHERE | 
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novel by James Frances Dwyer which in this second episode is ree 
thrilling. 

“COMPANY A TO THE FRONT ”—wherein a real man gets into action 
_ | with a rush, and Texas is once more triumphant: a vivid tale of the Texas 
rangers, by Chester T. Crowell. 

thee LOVE AND LEARN” —an extraordinary series of letters: “Is Matri- 
. | monya Failure?” they ask. “And is this wife-and-husband game played out?” 
| NE W ADVENTURES of the “Brethren of the Bush,” “Free Lances in 
Diplomacy,” “Magnum, the scientist-detective,” together with many other 
_ | exceptionally interesting stories. And— 

‘HE MOVING PICTURE DEPARTMENT—in which you will find, pro- 
tusely illustrated, a tremendously interesting group of articles about notable 
pnoto-plays and leading motion-picture players. 
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All the new fashions for Fall—each one a vision bee 
of beauty—make their best bow to you in PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book 170 
just out. Send your name and address without delay for this big, beau- D See 
: . : ie : ae Pn ; ° . escrip- 
tiful Fashion Guide—yours FREE, POSTPAID, by first mail. ~ rae 
Our motto is’ “America’s Best Styles at America’s Lowest Prices.’’ How well we live up to Below 
this high ideal 1s shown by offers like these: ’ 
Ladies’ Coats 3.75 to 29.98—Fur Sets 2.98 to 45.98—Sweaters 98c to 4.98—Suits 4.98 to 29.98— PR 
Hats 49c to 14,98—Dresses 1.98 to 24.98—Waists 49c to 6.98—Skirts 1.98 to 6.98—House Dresses 
69c to 3.45—Kimonos 45c to 9.98—Petticoats 59c to 4.98—Girls’ & Children’s Coats 1.49 to 8.98, 
Equal values in Boys’ Clothing, Ladies’ Shoes, Girls’ and Children’s Dresses, Maternity and 
Sanitary Articles, Corsets, Muslins, Aprons, Gloves, Hair Goods, Scarfs,,Veils, Dolls, etc., ete. 
© . 
Our BARGAIN ANNEX—a Big Sensation 
Something entirely new in mail order merchandising. A great special 
department devoted exclusively to unusual bargains. Here are a few samples: ong ene See oF oF meet 
Genuine $5 Klosfit Silk Petticoat for $3.97 |—A Ladies’ Street Dress 1.98—A New Model  aeskiaaiian of Macken onion 
—A Pure Linen Waist for 97-—A New Model { Corset 69c—A Child's Coat for 1.49—Stylish and plain serge. Deep Russian 
Ladies’ Coat 3.75—A Cover All Apron for 37c | Velvet Shoes 1.75— Corset Cover 19c — And Tunic. Colors: Navy Blue, Ro- 
—A Ladies’ Fur Set 2.98—6 Monogram Linen | about 75 other Surprise Bargains. _ ove ——— th . 34a 
Handkerchiefs for 37c—3 Girls’ Dresses for 97c Price, a $7.98. : 











one ’ ‘6 ” 
Philipsborn’s Famous “Money-Back” Guarante@\., r aT eae coe, sal 
PHIILIPSBORN'’'S famous “" Money-Back’’ Tag goes onevery garment. It means every 


penny will be refunded—instantly without question if you are not pleased with your purchase. COUPON 
Write for GRAND FREE STYLE BOOK Today PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 
We have reserved a copy for you. Rush a postal at once, before the special edition is exhausted. Dept. 76, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEN WILSON 

was born at Centerville, lowa, the home of countless other actor folk 
so, naturaliy enough, Mr. Wilson decided to seek fame before the foot 
ights, after clerking for a time in the village dry goods store. Fame 
was slow in coming. It finally arrived with a rush, and a little more 
than five years ago he found himself widely known for his portrayal 
of Tim McCormick in “The Governor and the Boss." Soon afterwards 
he be¢dame an Edisonite and he has been one ever since. 

—— Photo by White, N.3 —* 
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CISSY FITZ-GERALDS 
7 | tace once seen can never be forgotten, for it fairly radiates fun and it's 
| on that account that she’s famous On that account —and because of 
1s as enjoyable 


her wink. It is perhaps needless to say that her wink 
| as her smile, for her wink it was which won her fame back in the days of 
“The Gaiety Girl” and “The Foundling,” or was it both the wink and 
the smile? At any rate, the wink and the smile are to be preserved in 
| the movies by the Vitagraph Company 
) — Photo by Stacy [> : 

















CHARLES CLARY 

was once leading man for Mrs. Leslie Carter, but he became even more 
famous as Columbus in Selig’s great picture ““The Coming of Columbus.” 
\fter a long period of service at the Selig Chicago studio Mr. Clary 
was shifted out to the Los Angeles plant where he began the tremen 
dous task of playing the heavy in the long series of Kathlyn pictures. 
When the famous series was ended, Clary paused for a brief rest, then 
began his present work on multiple reel releases 
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MARY ANDERSON 
the clever Vitagraph comedienne, sent you into gales of laughter if you 
saw the picture, “A Train of Incidents,” which was recently released 
in which she plays the role of Betty Browne, and in which John Bunny 
and Flora Finch are featured. This alone will give you an idea of how 
clever Miss Anderson is—to be able to score in such company. She 


has done splendid work in !ots of other Vitagraph subjects, too. 

















DUSTIN FARNUM’'S 
isehold word wherever the English language is spoken vo: 
ide films witnessed, for besides endearing himself to the 
heatre-going public in such classics of the legitimate stage as ‘The 
Littlest Rebel and ““The Squaw Man,” he has appeared in the picture 
yroductior t the latter drama and followed that with ‘Soldiers of 
Fortune, f \ll Star, and “The Lightning Conductor,” for Sawyer 


Ine , secoriu huge successes 


——— Photo by Wt / 





















MYRTLE STEDMAN 


made her first stage appearance when but twelve years of age in a solo 
lance with the Whitney Opera Company in Chicago, the city of her 
birth. Later her family moved to Blackhawk, Colorado, but some years 
later she again joined the Whitney Company and toured the country. 


Her first picture work was done under Director Otis Turner of the 


Selig Polyscope Company. After four years with that concern she 


} yined Bosworth, Inc., playing leads in the Jack London pictures. 
























JAY MORLEY 

is of the young and vigorous type of leading man, one of the kind that 
fairly revels in the big outdoors and is perfectly at home in rough 
camping scenes, cowboy dramas or western romances of the “red 
blooded” kind, wherefore it was quite natural that when Eclair was 
organizing a company to travel down into Oklahoma and Arizona to 
stage western productions Mr. Morley should be chosen to go along 
That the choice was a wise one, the public is already convinced. 
— Photo by A. Fernandez, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IRENE WALLACE 
he pretty Universal leading woman is of Scotch-Irish descent and wa 
born in New York City. Her stage career began as one of May Ward's 
‘Dresden Doils” in vaudeville, and she graduated from that into musica! 
omedy where she appeared for two years under the Schubert manage 
ment. Motion pictures finally offered her a splendid opening and she 
became leading woman for Director Sidney Golden in the New York 
studios of the Universal 
—- Photo by White, N} 














RICHARD STANTON 
of the New York Motion Picture Corporation is most famous for his 
work in big Irish productions for Domino. He is a handsome, muscu- 
lar fellow, capable of putting a great deal of fire and romance into his 
loving and fighting, and is an accomplished boxer. Not long ago 
when he was working in a scene opposite two professional pugilists, 
Stanton gave the men the surprise of their lives in a rough and tumble. 
Real Irish blood flows in his veins. 

one Photo by Terkelson & Henry, S. F. 
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Ri i GRACE CUNARD | 
Fl 4 orn in Paris; her father was a Frenchman and her mother a: | 
' Ohio, and made her hrst | 


\merican She was educated in Columbus, 
stage appearance when she was only thirteen years old, following this || 
up with a long series of stock engagements, and a tour with Eddie Foy 
During her summer rest a chance engagement offered itself with Bio 
graph, and then followed work for Kay-Bee, Republic, Lubin and finally 


As “Lucile Love” she is known to every fan in the country 


Photo by Wtitel, L. A 
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RAPLEY HOLMES 
has had years and years of legitimate stage experience in which to 
acquire the talent he displays in Essanay productions made at the 
Chicago studio. He is big and jolly and good natured, and thoroughly 
in love with his work, and his wife—for Mr. Holmes is happily married. 
He declares that working for the movies can't be beaten, for one can 
have daylight hours, a permanent home and a host of real friends, 
things that are impossible in the “legit.” 






































ANNA LUTHER 
is among the prettiest and most winsome of screenland's ingenues and it's in 
Lubin films that you'll find her. Long stock engagements in various parts of 
the country gave Miss Luther the sound training which, together with her strong 
emotional ability, has enabled her to rise in the ranks of her chosen profession 
She was in the hey-day of hersuccess when she left the stage for motion pictures. 
Among her recent successes one feels bound to call attention to her work as 
‘‘May Delmore” in Lubin’s ‘The Changeling.” 
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GEORGE HOLT 


s a villainous person. He may not look like one in the above pi 
»ut he is just the same—though only in the films. In private life Mr 
Holt is a most enjoyable sort of person, a loving husband and devoted 


father. Just now he is particularly proud of George Holt, Jr., who made 
his debut in a Vitagraph picture when only three weeks of age To 
see Holt at his best, just hunt up “Captain Alvarez’ and watch “Tirzo 


That's him! oan 


the Spy” perform 
eeeumtiens _ Photo ”y VMogunicr Los. 











































VINNIE BURNS 
means Solax to every motion picture fan, for it is with the concern 
whose trademark is the rising sun that Miss Burns has long appeared, 
and she is as much identified with that particular brand of films as is 
John Bunny with Vitagraph. Miss Burns is versatile in the extreme, 
able to assume any sort of role assigned, and perfectly fearless when it 
comes to taking chances for the purpose of adding a thrill to the pictures. 

Photo by White, N. ¥. 
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The Broken Barrier” 


A LOVE STORY THAT BEGINS WITH A MARRIAGE 


By Edith Huntington Mason 


Illustrations from the American Film 


T WAS four o'clock in the afternoon and 

the shining motors of the rich were 

rolling through Central Park with aris- 
tocratic lack of haste, making way here and 
there for the graceful victorias and blooded 
horses of those conservatives who preferred 
their carriages. 

Jack Hillery as he cantered along the 
bridle-path, his riding things well becoming 
his graceful form and good-looking face, was 
kept busy returning the salutes of pretty 
women. The name of Hillery was well 
known in New York, and the young man, in 
spite of the fact that the family fortunes 
had long since dwindled away, had been re 
garded as the catch of the season. It was 
this knowledge which robbed the smiles and 
nods he received of half their attraction. No 
worse doom can come upon a man than to 
be regarded as a “catch.” At least that was 
Hillery’s opinion, and he was nothing if not 
unworldly and sincere. 

Leaving the main drive he turned into a 
shaded woodland path and brought his horse 
to a walk. In a moment his wandering 
thoughts were recalled by the quick alarm- 
ing thud of hoofs coming at racing speed 
over the soft dirt road. 

“Somebody’s horse is running away,” was 
his instinctive thought, and he spurred to 
the crossroad where the runaway must pass, 


just in time to see a bay mare tear by ata 
furious pace, the reins trailing in the dust 
while the young girl in the saddle clung 
helpless to the pommel. 

To a less skillful horseman the task of 
catching the frightened animal would have 
been a difficult one, but a_ brief chase 
brought Hillery up with it, and a masterly 
mancuvre placed the trailing reins in his 
hands. In another moment he had brought 
the mare to a full stop, and with a quick 
leap from the saddle was just in time to 
catch the fainting girl in his arms. 

Even the most hardened skeptie of ro- 
mance will acknowledge that such a begin- 
ning might lead anywhere, even to the altar. 
Eunice Cosgrove’s mother must not be too 
severely censured therefore, for allowing 
such a thought to enter her head, when her 
daughter, still panting and breathless from 
her recent experience, preceded the good 
looking young man into the spacious draw- 
ing room of her home on Park Avenue and 
presented him as her rescuer. 

The effect of the words “Mr. Jack Hillery, 
Amsterdam, New York,” upon the older 
woman, was profound. She had not been 
long in New York, and her ambition was to 
know the people Jack Hillery knew, as inti 
mately as he knew them. 

But it was the beauty and charm of the 


— 








28 THE 
and not the mother’s 
which made Jack resolve to see them again. 

A rude 


tions 


daughter cordiality 


shock to such pleasant anticipa- 


however, in store for him. 


Was, 


\Mirs. Cosgrove had always been perfectly 
Ohio 


was the 


admitting to her friends in 
New York 


since she 


frank in 


that social success in 


object of her existence had been 


possessed of her husband’s millions, and her 
campaign methods for obtaining that object 
less frank. 


were none the 


The chance meeting with Hillery had sug- 


gested to her a dazzling scheme for achieving 


at one bound the very pinnacle of the social 
ladder. Seated at her desk in her Japanese 


white fingers 
ight of the 
odium of the 


had with 
that trembled neither with the we 
them nor the 
words which they wrote so rapidly, a note, 
later at his 
Jack read with the utmost astonishment and 


boudoir she written 


jewels upon 


hich, upon receiving it club, 
disgust. 

Concealed though it was in the cotton wool 
of Mrs. Cosgrove’s diplomatic vocabulary, it 
was none the less in point of fact an offer to 
exchange her daughter and her daughter's 
fortune, for the name and social position of 
Mr. Jack Hillery. It 
Mrs. 
hoped to hear 


was an ideal combina- 


tion as Cosgrove pointed out and she 


from him on the subject as 
possible. 
Mr. Hillery did not 


this 


soon as 
keep her long wait- 
ing but promptness was not so much 
due to his perfect breeding, as to the indig- 
nation which the note aroused. 

His reply was brief. 

“Dear Madam,” he wrote, “I am writing 
to decline your offer, and, that I may repu- 
with it, am returning 


diate any connection 


vour note which might otherwise serve as 


a reminder. 
Jack Hillery.” 
An application of smelling salts was Mrs. 
read the 
her 


Cosgrove’s resource when she had 
man’s 


and the 


young answer, sO 


contrary to 


unexpected entrance of her 


opes, 
daughter caused her to conceal the note in 
i drawer of the dresser where it was after- 
vards forgotten. 

A visit to Palm 


almost 


seach a few months later, 


served to dismiss the whole affair 


has a cruel fashion 
with the 


from her mind, but life 
face 


and 


of bringing us face to past 


when we least expect it, Mrs. Cosgrove 


was not to be allowed so easily to forget 


her rash act 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


If there was any game in the world that 
Eunice liked to play better than another, it 
was golf. Hilda Reeves, her best friend, who 
was also staying at the Beach, always said it 
was because Eunice never looked so pretty 
as she did when she twisted her supple body 
for the drive and raised a pair of matchless 
arms, her trim, fair head. But per- 
haps Hilda was only jealous! 


above 


The two girls were practising on the green 
in front of “The Breakers,’ in preparation 
for the tournament to be held the following 
week, and Mrs. Cosgrove, parasol in hand, 
had just joined them to ask if they weren’t 
ready for luncheon, when a young man with 
the New York pallor still on his dark face, 
stepped out of a motor and came down the 
broad toward them. It Jack 
Hillery. He had been invited to accompany 
some friends to the southern resort and had 
just arrived. 


steps was 


Forgetting the 
tween the 


late unpleasantness be- 
girl’s mother and himself, he 
sprang to greet Eunice with a boyish blush 
and a “don’t you remember me?” that won 
him a dazzling smile and a warm handclasp. 

If the best laid plans of and men 
“gang oft agley,” as Robert Burns assures 
us they do, they sometimes prosper if left 
to the kind disposition of Providence. Mrs. 
Cosgrove was thankful to see that the young 
man who had refused an alliance proposed 
in meretricious still human, 
and in spite of himself, was playing into her 
hands. 


mice 


fashion, was 
The two young people, whether it 
Was sitting on the beach, or sailing on the 
lake, or fishing for redsnapper in the ocean, 
or exploring the jungle in 
were always together. 


bamboo chairs, 


T WAS a sullen, windy day, such as Palm 

Beach ioves to wear at times, for the sake 
of contrast. The sea galloped up and down 
the long snow-white shore, and threw back 
its head and shouted balefully at the gray 
sky so far beyond its reach. The flamingoes, 
signs of conflict, flew this 
like agitated little 


disturbed by these 
and that 


makers. 


way peace- 

But Jack and Eunice, heedless of the ap- 
proaching storm, strolled into the shade of 
a clump of poinsetta, and took possession of 


the bench there. They had just had their 
morning swim and the sense of perfect 


bodily health and well-being, 
added its 
hour. 


pervaded their 


consciousness and mite to the 


poignancy of the 
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There was a significant lack of small talk 
between them, and the delicious silences 
which are so often the prelude to the song 
of love had become more frequent. 

“I’m afraid it’s going to storm,” Eunice 
said at last, “listen to the noise the sea-birds 
are making and the sea, how it thunders!” 

“Yes,” agreed Jack, and 
an impulse he could not deny, if he would, 
he reached out his hand and just 
finger her round white arm, with 
much the same hesitation a little boy might 


then, moved by 


touched 
with on 


BROKEN BARRIER” Q¢ 
was fair, the bride fairer, and Mrs. Cos- 
grove in a seventh heaven of delight. Was 
she not now the mother-in-law of Jack 


Hillery, and as such, the peer of any woman 
in New York? 

Eunice changed her bridal for her 
going-away costume, in her mother’s room, 
which free from trunks and the litter 
of packing, and tired out, with the excite- 
ment of the day, had asked to be left alone 
with her maid. 
between 


dress 


Was 


There was little sympathy 
mother and daughter. 























In Spite of Himself, He Was Playing Into Her Hands 


have about touching 


some wonderful, new 
toy. “You wili marry me, won't you?” he 
said, and her answer must have been the 


one he wanted to hear, for 
flamingoes cried strident 
sea jeered at their hours 
passed and the storm had actually begun, be- 
fore they left the spot. 

The engagement was a surprise to Jack's 
friends, for 


although the 
warnings, and the 
fool-hardiness, 


knew the Cos- 
groves, but every one who met Eunice, was 
instantly charmed by her sweetness 
beauty, no one more so than 


few of them 
and 
Harry Morti- 
mer, who was to act as Jack’s best man. 
The wedding went off very well, the day 


The Two Young People... Were Always Together 


Dressed at ready for 


last , 
the dash down-stairs, and out to the waiting 


Eunice was all 


for the fact that she could not 
find a little diamond brooch which 


motor, except 


Was one 


of the gifts of the groom. She had only just 
taken it off and had laid it down, she 
thought, on the dresser, but a thorough 


search failed to reveal it. In desperation 
she began to ransack the little drawer at the 
side which had stood open. Perhaps the pin 
had fallen in. 

It was not there however, for Esther 
found it later, on the floor, but Eunice mad: 
another discovery which was to her equally 


important. It was a letter without an en- 
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The Delicious Silences Which Are So Often the Prelude to the Song of Love 


velope which began “Dear Mr. Hillery,” and 
was in her mother’s handwriting. 

She glanced at it quite mechanically with 
the idea that it must be some note in regard 
to the detaiis of the wedding and yet a little 
wondering that it should be so carefully 
concealed beneath the silk pad that lined the 
drawer. 

When the true nature of its contents be- 
came known to her, she stumbled dizzily into 
the maid’s arms, sick with the thought that 
Jack’s love for her had been a pretense, and 
real object her fortune. 

It was so her mother found her when she 
entered a moment 


later, to see if Eunice 


were ready. 
Quite simply, the girl—newly made a mar- 
ried woman,—laid the note in her mother’s 


hand,—but Mrs. Cosgrove did not need this 
proof that her selfish schemes for social ad- 
vancement had 


at her daughter's face 


been discovered. <A glance 
was enough. 

She spoke quickly. “But 
“It’s all marry 
ing you for your money, he really loves you. 


He—” 


Eunice,” she 


stammered. right—he’s not 


But the girl, not comprehending what her 


mother was trying to say and laboring under 
the misapprehension which the note had 
given her, would hear no more. “Stop!” she 
cried, raising a warning hand. “Don’t try to 
excuse yourself, you know what you've done, 
and I know what you’ve done. 
me.” 


You've sold 
She turned toward the door, and her 
pale face and accusing eyes seemed to de 
prive her mother of the power of speech. 
Mrs. Cosgrove made one more effort, how- 
ever. “Wait! 
don’t know. 


Eunice wait!” she gaid, “you 
[—” 

But the closing door cut short her utter- 
ance. Eunice had gone and Mrs. 
was left with no 
burst of hysterics. 


Cosgrove 
other consolation than a 

That evening, in a beautiful apartment in 
one of New York’s hotels, Eunice 
stood confronting the man who was to have 
been the high priest of mystery and of love. 
As simply as she had laid the letter in her 
mother’s 


newest 


hand, so she now put it in her 


husband’s. His start of surprise seemed a 
start of guilt to her and she spoke the cruel 
that had her lips 
before he had a chance either to defend him 
self or to explain. 


words been hovering on 




















“THE 


“Your love is a lie,” she said, “you bar- 
gained with my mother for me and I have 
found you out.” 

Jack Hillery was never a man to apologize 
or explain, he was too proud, and so it was 
that his wife’s unjust accusation instead of 
angering him into brought forth 
single monosyllable, 


speech, 
only the haughty 
“Well?” 

Eunice was unprepared for such coolness 
but it only determined her in her resolve. 

“Well,” she repeated. “Of course there’s 
only one thing for me to do under the cir- 
cumstances. You surely can’t expect me to 
live with you as your wife now that I know 
the truth, and I’ve decided, I’ve decided 
Her broke, and he took an 
step toward her, but she herself 
and went on firmly, “and I’ve decided that 
our marriage shall be one of form only and 
that 

He bowed as she turned away. 


voice anxious 


recovered 


I will be your wife merely in name.” 


“I’m going to ring for a maid to take my 
things into another room,” she said, and he 
made no effort to stay her. 
followed. 
and before their 


the Jack Hillerys 


Those were difficult months that 
To outward appearances 


friends and acquaintances, 
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apparently, were a devoted pair, yet from 
that first disastrous evening of their honey- 
moon, the barrier which Eunice, under a 
misconception of the truth, had raised be- 
tween them, had remained fixed and 
unalterable. But an anomalous situation of 
that sort, where love has no real anchor in 
intimacy, is one that is fraught with danger. 
Both Eunice and Jack felt the strain and as 
a result, took to amusing themselves with 
the society of others. 
Hilda 

had 


erstwhile friend, 
been jealous of Eunice’s 
match with Jack Hillery, made no secret of 
her devotion to the handsome young attor- 
ney, and Eunice for her part began to see 
more and Jack's friend Harry 
Mortimer. 


Reeves, Eunice’s 


who always 


more of 


Mortimer was wealthy, and a member of 


every club in New York worth belonging to, 
and was besides, rather a fascinating per 
son, much travelled and a past master at 


the gentle art of making women believe he 
was in love with them. 

and her husband 
apparently indifferent, and before he knew it 
Mortimer found that his craving for her 
society became stronger and stronger. The 


Eunice was very pretty, 



































“Your Love Is a Lie!’ 


’ She Said. ‘You Bargained with My Mother for Me, and I Have Found You Out”’ 
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affair culminated in his invitation to Eunice 
to dine with They would 
have a private dining-room and after dinner, 
play. Without at all fathoming the 
ull significance of the 


‘ 


him down town. 


go to the 
invitation, and out 
very weariness and boredom, Eunice ac- 
epted, and that night the two motored down 
White 


agninicent 


the Gay Way and entered an ornately 
restaurant. 
She had taken very little trouble to con 


eal her 


Broadway 


motions from her husband, for it 


vas in the bond that each should be inde 


pendent of the other, and she had not hes 
tated to tell Hilda 


engagement with 


teeves of her exciting 
She 
knew it would make Hilda jealous again for 

Hilda 
ad set her cap many times, and Eunice was 


Harry Mortimer. 


Mortimer was a “catch,” for whom 


getting with her for her 
with Jack. 

The dinner was an excellent one, from the 
soup to the Chartreuse that finished it, and 
Eunice had been 


not above even 


flirtation 


enjoying a burst of arti 


high spirits which she 


allow a growing mistrust of her 


ficially stimulated 
vould not 
host, to depress. 

him she had 
noticed before, a look in his eyes that 


There was something about 
never 
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she did not understand. But its meaning be- 
came’ suddenly plain to her when Mortimer, 
in answer to her suggestion that they’ had 
better be going on to the theatre, suddenly 
ieaned forward and both her 
hands in a vise-like grip, began pouring out 
words of passionate love. Eunice, with the 
woman’s superb disregard of 


catching 


inexperienced 
the noblesse oblige involved in such affairs, 
wrenched herself free and began to upbraid 
Mortimer with the vigorous resentment of a 
much insulted woman. 

His reply was to spring up and catch her 
in his arms. 

It was at this precise and fortunate in- 
stant that Hillery, lately’ arrived at the 
restaurant in a touring car that had ex 
ceeded the limit all the way down 
Broadway, threw open the door of the room 
and strode in. Hilda Reeves had thought 
to do her friend an injury by telling Jack of 
the party, but instead, had rendered her the 
greatest service in the world. At the mo- 
ment when Mortimer seized her in an em- 
intolerable to her, her husband’s 
strong arm wrenched Eunice free and sent 
Mortimer sprawling back table 
confused and indignant. 


speed 


brace, 


across the 





























“Hillery Makes a Killing in Consolidated Traction,’’ It Read 
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“Not My Money, Nor Your Money, But OUR Money!” 


ACK in their apartment once more, the 
husband and wife lingered a moment 


in the living room, before going to 
their separate rooms for the night, and 


Eunice, quite unstrung by the evening's 


events, felt an overpowering impulse to give 


way to tears. She felt nearer to Jack than 


she had felt since their marriage, and an 
idea that had grown stronger with every 
instant that passed since the scene in the 


restaurant, was that he really cared for her. 
Her voice softened by this hope, she stopped 
him when he would have said good night, 
and asked him a question. 

“Jack,” she said, and her lips trembled a 
little, “dear Jack, why did 
mean why did you save me? 


you—come? I 

If you didn’t 
care for me, why did you mind what became 
of me?” 

They were on the brink of a complete 
reconciliation and understanding, these two, 
but the barrier of Eunice’s fortune which 
had separated them in the first place, again 
intervened. 

It was hard to resist that new note in his 
wife’s voice, and her soft 
mood, but the young man was unable to 


her gentleness 


she had 
mercenary; 
that she had nothing. 
The fact had galled him unspeakably all the 
days of his married life and kept him now 
from reconciliation. So he 
stamped on the opportunity instead, and his 
reply “I merely to protect my 
in one minute placed it a mil- 
lion miles beyond his reach. 

Hurt to the soul, Eunice picked up her 
gloves and wrap and left him to seek her 
own room, where she cried herself to sleep. 
“©, that money,” she moaned. 
“Will it never cease to keep us apart?” 

A conversation between Mrs. Jack Hillery 
and her brokers the next morning, was the 
direct result of the events of the preceding 
night. Eunice had developed an absolute 
aversion for her money and had made up 
her mind to indulge in a little speculating 
by way of humoring her new spirit of reck- 
lessness. Perhaps, if she were really penni- 
less, Jack might allow himself to care for 
her. 

In the meantime, Hillery, rendered 
perate by this new breath with Eunice, made 


forget, even in that moment, that 
utterly 
millions and he 


accused him of being 


had 


seeking a 


saved you 
own honor,” 


wretched 


des- 
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up his mind totry a flier in Wall Street. Per- 
haps the ticker might register a fortune for 
him, and then—and then .. . Rosy 
dreams of his taking his proper place as 
husband on terms of equality with his rich 
wife, flitted through his brain. 

It was at this critical period in the affairs 
of these two young people who were fight 
ing each other in the dark to attain the same 
end, that fate began to take hold of their 
affairs again. For surely it could have been 
only fate which induced Jack and Eunice 
to interest themselves in the same stock. 
Mrs. Hillery’s brokers had recommended her 
to buy Consolidated Traction and already she 
had drawn several large checks to their order. 
Without at all knowing this, and advised by 
a different firm of brokers, Jack had begun 
to sell Consolidated Traction, thus raiding 
the very stock which his wife was boosting. 

The first intimation of the fact that she 
was losing reached Eunice when she saw in 
the evening paper a column headed “the 
bears are after ‘Consolidated Traction’.” A 
telephone message came from her brokers 
shortly afterward informing her that Con- 
solidated “looked bad’ and they must have 
more margin. Eunice sat down and wrote 
out a generous check which she despatched 
by messenger with a delicious thrill of ex 
citement. To be in danger of losing her 
fortune, that was a new sensation surely! 
And she found herself alternating between 
the hope that she would be penniless and 
the fear that if she were, it might not win 
her Jack's love—that the sacrifice might 
prove vain. 

Jack, in the meantime, while his wife 
paced her boudoir up town, a prey to un 
certainty, was spending his days in an office 
down town, head over heels with excite 
ment and instructing his brokers to sell Con 
solidated Traction, and sell and sell again! 
Determined not to give the market a chance, 
they hammered away until the last quota- 
tion had been read, and the stock had sunk 
to a point which satisfied Jack’s highest 
hopes. sefore the day was over the deal 
had been closed, the men in the office were 
congratulating him on his victory, and the 
headlines of a newspaper some one had 
thrust into his hand, were staring him in 
the face. 

“Hillery makes a killing in ‘Consolidated 
Traction’,” 
a million as a result of stock decline.” 

If an aeroplane had been at his command 


it read, “said to have cleaned up 


as readily as a taxi, Hillery would have 
spurned the slower vehicle, so great was his 
impatience to reach his wife. But her atti- 
tude toward him, when he burst into the 
room was so unexpected, his excitement was 
checked. She greeted him with a manner so 
detached and preoccupied, he stared in as- 
tonishment. Evidently she had news to tell 
and he forgot his own, in the desire to hear 
hers. 

“What is it, Eunice?” he asked her, “what 
has happened?” 

“Much,” she replied, half defiant, half 
apologetic, “you don’t know what I have 
been doing?” 

“For a guess,” he said wonderingly. 
“You’ve been speculating. You’ve got that 
‘hit on the head’ look men have when 
they’ve lost their all.” He laughed and 
waited for her to tell what the real trouble 
was, 

His wife laughed too, but a trifle hysteri 
cally. “How could you know?” she said. 
“Yes that’s just it, I’ve lost everything!” 

“You mean that?” he said, “you honestly 
mean that you’ve been speculating?’ 

“Yes,” she told him with a defiance that 
was almost triumphant, “I've lost every 
penny of my money. I was buying Consoli 
dated Traction and someone sold me out!- 
I'm as poor as Job’s turkey,—now what do 
you say to that?” 

Jack almost staggered! His wife was 
penniless—he the possessor of a _ fortune 

their positions were reversed. It was al 
most too much to take in at once. 

“What is the matter?” Eunice’s voice 
brought him to himself. “What is it, Jack?” 
she was asking anxiously. “You look quite 
pale. Do you mind as much as that?” 

“Mind?” he said. “Why my darling I was 
never so happy in my life. See what I have 
brought you. See!” 

He opened the newspaper he held in his 
hand, and spread it before her. 

“Hillery makes a killing in ‘Consolidated 
Traction’,” she read, then dropped the paper 
and stared at her husband, unbelievingly. 

“Then all that money is yours?” she said. 

He took her slowly and masterfully into 
his arms. “No! No!” he cried, “not my 
money, nor your money, but OUR money! 
O Eunice, my wife,—isn’t it so?” 

And no power on earth could have pre- 
vented her from answering as he wished. 
There was no longer any bar to their love. 
The barrier was broken. 

















FLASH WS fee aes 
of sunlight = 
across a dark room, 

a white moth glimmering in the dusk, a 
lily swaying at the edge of a pool—these 
were the first phrases that flashed across 
one’s mind as Mary Pickford crossed the big 
stock room of the Famous Players’ studio 
in West Twenty-sixth street, New York. 
The day was one of those periods of gray 
fog that the ocean flings upon New York 
in the summer. Outer Twenty-sixth street 
sagged under the burden of its gloom. The 
studio, denied of activity by the darkness 
of the skies, sank into apathy. Around the 
stock room actors and actresses, in groups 
of twos and threes and fours, talked list- 
lessly, mostly of the intruding weather that 
forced upon them the undesired idleness. 
Then the door opened to reveal a girl stand 
ing on the threshold, a girl whose rioting 
golden curls seemed to have caught all the 
sunlight that should have been gladdening 
Manhattan, and whose eyes held the deep 
blues of the hidden skies. An ultra-fashion- 
able little straw hat topped the curls, and a 
costume that matched the smartness of the 
headgear emphasized the slender beauty of 
one of the best known and best loved of all 


the 


s 


motion picture actresses. For the girl of 
the golden curls was Mary Pickford, and there 
is only one Mary Pickford in the universe. 












Reams have 
already been 
written 
about 
Mar y 
Pickford, 


whose sensa- 

tional success in motion pictures has made 
her more conspicuous on Broadway than 
any of the newer actresses of the legitimate 
drama. Cornell University graduates voted 
her the most popular actress of the year 
She is getting a salary of $26,000 a year, and 
Daniel Frohman, who has the authority, 
says that her new contract will give her 
$50,000 next year. She has been called r 
peatedly the most beautiful woman in thie 
world. When she appears at a public place, 
crowds throng for a glimpse of her. Her 
pictures on the films draw the same enthu 
siastic crowds that used to go to Maude 
Adams’ performances of “The Little Min- 
ister” and “Peter Pan.” And—Mary Pick- 
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ford is only twenty years old. Think of it! 

“What is she really like?’ was the ques- 
tion that followed my first impressions. 
Adulation such as she has received at her 
age must have its effect upon her manner 
and her character. It would seem impossi- 
ble that any girl of twenty could go through 
the triumphs, social, financial and artistic, 
that this girl of the golden curls had won 
without acquiring all sorts of affectations 
or that haughtiness that excludes the rest 
of the world. 

The test of an artist’s innate greatness is 
his attitude toward his fellow workers. The 
creatness of Sir Henry Irving is remem- 
bered today quite as much for his kindness 
toward the subordinate players in his com- 
panies as for his presentation of Shylock. 
‘lary Pickford stood the test. For, as she 
entered the room, listless men and women 
looked up to give her the greeting of a 
mile or a wave or a word that she returned 
without any self-conscious “star” superior- 
ity, but with the gracious gracefulness of a 
charming girl. Her naturalness, unforced 
good humor, and her youth lighted the stu- 
dio as effectively as if the lost sun had come 
out over the roofs of New York. 

Trailed by a studio satellite, one of those 
‘boarding-school crushes” which are the in- 
evitable result of such popularity, Mary 
Pickford went here and there among the 
groups. As she came nearer, one might see 
that her eyes held deep shadows strangely 
at variance with the brightness of her smile. 
\"hen she spoke, her voice seconded her 
eyes. A voice to go with such golden hair 
as hers should be liltingly joyous. Mary 
Pickford’s voice fell into cadences that sug- 

ted, fleetingly, the minor notes of a 
violin. 

What she said, however, was so far from 
sad that it was almost impossible, after hav- 
ing talked with her, to go back to that first 
impression of sadness. She talked about 
New York, about books, about plays, about 
clothes, about styles, about everything that 
a girl of twenty usually talks about. After 
a while, a much longer while than it usually 
takes to drop from generai social conversa- 
tion into a personal interview, she was led 
into talk about herself and her work. The 
talk about herself she made brief. From 
others one has to learn that Mary Pickford 
has been on the stage since she was five 
vears old, that she made an instantaneous 
success when she went into film posing five 


years ago, and that she is about to receive 
a salary equal to that which our United 
States of America gives to its President. 
From her one may gather—but only by im- 
plication—that she is a thoughtful, ambi- 
tious studious artist, who does her best in 
every task and who is never satisfied with 
that best. 

“Have you seen ‘Tess of the Storm Coun- 
try?’” she asked with the artist’s instinctive 
desire to make her work speak for her. In 
the miniature theater of the studio the 
operator ran off the films at her request, 
showing her in the role of Tess, which her 
most enthusiastic admirers declare is her 
greatest triumph and which she herself likcs 
best of all her work. “The more ragged and 
dirty I look, the better I can play,” she de- 
clared. Ragged and dirty she certainly 
looked in the pictures, but in all of them 
glowed that special and peculiar loveliness 
that makes her beauty so wonderful. Hers 
is a beauty of pathos, and plays like “Tess 
of the Storm Country” reveal it in its most 
appealing phases. The wistfulness of the 
pictures found a mirror in her eyes that 
grew shadowy again as she watched the 
flashing scenes until there came the one 
where the woman in the village soused 
Tess’s golden-topped head in a tub of water 
to give it a thorough washing. With the 
scene Mary Pickford was all girl again. “I 
was awfully glad that was in the story,” she 
said. “Now everybody who sees that knows 
that my hair is my own.” 

“Was that why you went through it?” 

“Oh, no,” she denied. “The story called 
for that, but I was tired of getting letters 
asking me if I wore a wig, or if part of my 
hair was mine, or if it was naturally curly, 
or if I had to cur] it on an iron.” 

“Well, it looks too wonderful to be true, 
Mary,’ chimed in the satellite, after the 
manner of satellites. 

“Tf vou had to do it every morning, you'd 
know it’s too true,” Mary Pickford assured 
her in that patience with satellites that only 
the youthful stars have. Just then there 
shone on the screen the scene in which Tess 
fondles the dead rabbit. Mary Pickford covy- 
ered her eyes with her hands. “Ugh!” she 
shuddered. “That was the hardest thing I 
ever had to do,” she confessed. “Once I had 
to run a car at fifty-four miles an hour. I'd 
rather try one at a hundred than touch a 
dead rabbit again.” 

“Would you like to do ‘Tess’ on the regu- 
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lar stage?’ some one asked her when the “Which 


stage with “A Good Little Devil.’’) She- 







































considered the idea thoughtfully. 
“No,” she decided. ‘‘Acting on the 
regular stage is too often a ques- 
tion of voice, rather than of the 
combination of elements 
that make motion picture 
work.” She pushed back a oS 
her curls from her ears as Curls, Beloved 
es ' of .Photoplay 
if to get them out of the fans All Over 
way while she talked about the World 
the problem of the differ- It 
ence of the two kinds of acting. 
“On the regular stage,’ she 
said, “an actress has to have, 
for emotional scenes, a certain 
quality of voice. A good stage 
director knows just exactly 
the tone that will produce 
the effect he wishes. Some- 


‘And Her Eyes Are a Blue Cerulean” 


times he will, if he 
thinks it necessary, 
make an actress hysteri- 
cal just to achieve that 
tone of voice. Once she 
gets it, she can hold it 
for a certain number of 
performances. Now, inthe 
movies, an actress has » 
practically no use for 
her voice—although 1 
speak the lines all through 
the part—but instead of put- 
ting the work into acquiring a 
tone, she uses her brain to express 
the emotions in pantomime.” 


is the harder work?” 
reel was ended. (She had experience on the “{ think,” 


she said, “that the movie work 
is harder because it requires so 
much more consideration. In 
the regular drama an actress 
who makes a success in her 
part stays in that some- 
times season after season. 
After she has once grasped 
her role, it may become me 
chanical with her. She sel- 
dom feels the necessity of 
thinking out variations for it 
is a piece of sculpture that sh¢ 
presents night after night, sel- 
dom varying from her original 
performance. But in the mo 
vies, the success of a rol 
never keeps the actress at 

it. Once done, it is done 

for all time and she goes on 

to something else. For in 
stance,” she elucidated, “ ‘In 

the Bishop’s Carriage’ and 
‘Tess of the Storm Country’ 
and all the other plays I’ve 

had, are scattered all 

over, some _ of 
them are. al- 
most for- 
Sotten, 

-* 5 while Mr 
: IKK irkwood 
is rehears- 


ing me 


There Is Only On 
Mary Pickford 
the Universe 
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in my new play, ‘Behind the Scenes.’” 
sehind the 
Margaret Mayo’s 


sorry you won’t see him,” said his 
famous sister, “but you'll look for 
his pictures on the films, won’t you? 
Jack’s really wonderful.” 
“Jack’s the third of the family 
Players } to come into the studio,” she 
continued. ‘“‘My sister Lottie 
is here, too, but she’s on a 


| oo vacation this week. 
<I ; a She’s doing lovely 


 —_ . a : 
P work,’ Mary Pick- 
Rr LLP TOOLS BET ERE ETE RP: MBE pRNCE NBR IRE Bee 
} 


y. / ford declared with 
C 


an enthusiasm thet 
had never once 
revealed itself 
about her own 
She Scored One of 
Her Biggest Suc- 
cesses in “Tess of 
the Storm Coun- 


finished work. 
try’’ and She Says 
That Its One of 
Her Favorite Parts 


Scenes” is 





comedy that the 
Famous 








“But nothing 
like yours,” 
amended the 
satellite. Mary 
Pickford 
flashed her 
blue-gray eyes 
upon her with 
something 





like anger. 
“Well, she 
paeure 
pany brought James Kirkwood been at 
on from California to produce. 
James Kirkwood is a young 
director who has done wonderful 
work in film productions. By one 
of the strange coincidences that 
eem to happen oftener in theatrical 
business than outside of it, he is a 
ildhood friend of Mary 


sa 


Mary Pickford 


Pickford, having come Has Been 
om . Called Repeat- 

from Toronto, Canada, edly the Most 
where she also was born. Beautiful 
: , i Woman in 

“T’ve known Jimmie since the World 


[ can remember anybody,” she said. 
“It's queer,” she went on, “that all of 
us who used to play together away oft 
in Ontario are here together in the stu- & 
dio now. There’s my _ brother Jack. 

Haven't you seen him?” Her sensitive 

face glowed with sisterly pride. “Jack’s 

just come to the work,” she said. “They it nearly as 
say that he looks just like me, and I think long,” she said 
that it would be awfully good fun if we with the convic- 


ould play in some film as twins. Do you 
know any story about twins?” She made 


ess 
inquiry for Jack, but the younger Pickford Reveal 
’ er 
id been assigned to outdoor work some- Marvelous 


Beauty in It's 


where on the Jersey side. “Oh, I’m SO Post Appealing Phases 
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tion that if Lottie had her sister’s experi- she has a gen- 
ence, she would far outshine that sister. ius for. ex- 
“IT suppose,” she explained, “that there’s pressing 
no work where experience counts more than great emo- 
in the movies. I imagine from what I know tion through 
of it that it’s very much like newspaper the medium 
writing in the speed and certainty with which of pictures. 
the work has to be done. It’s all set down There is 
‘on the jump.’ If you make a mistake, it’s a gener 
there. You haven’t time to amend it. And ali.m- 


Mary Pickford Is 
Hardly More 
Than a Child 


so you have to get in mind the entire char- pres- 
acter, thinking it all out before you register sion 


it, but working with a speed that more than that 
matches the writing of a story that has to this 
make a certain edition. Is that right?” genius 
It was so closely : 

right that it re- a = 
vealed a re- 

markable 


is facile rather 
than deeply 
considered. rut 
to see Mary 


Pickt 





“Her Hair Is Crocus Yellow, 
Her Eyes Are Crocus Blue” 


NS 





ee 
discernment Ma r- | 
“ow inthe girl of garet 
A ‘il : , 
‘ twenty. There Mayo’s play is to come 


Yar n’t very many to realize sharply that she 

trained workers plans her effects with the 

either on newspapers or in motion pictures same mental precision 
Who have so clear a psychological grasp of that Mrs. Fiske gives to her 
the needs of their work: than has this dramatic effects. She 


has 
Wistful-eyed girl. The Frohmans say that a 


different medium of e: 





LO 


THE 


restricted and _ restrictive 
method, etching rather than color painting, 


but the idea is the same, the ideal similar. 


Sion, a more 


Through two hours she worked in scenes 
that required only the gray light that the 


dark day afforded. She went over and over 


certain parts with a patience no novice ever 


shows. She never lost her good temper. To 
the crossfire of directions and counter- 
directions she was apparently indifferent, 


coming to visible emotion only in her work. 
B 
oil 


nature 
of studio 


long her auiet good was 


the troubled 


one 


fore as 


work. 
influenced 


on waters 


Every in her was 
it. 

When the work for the morning was over 
Mary Pickford donned the tip-tilted 
little hat out from the 
studio into Twenty-sixth street. At the en- 
trance half-dozen children, 
ged, heroine of the 
ever could have been. One of them leaned 
to Mary Pickford’s 
the was her 


vicinity 


by 


again 


straw and went 


were grouped a 


rag dirty as no movies 


forward touch dress. 


Instantly girl down on knees 
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on the pavement, talking with the youngsters 
with that camaraderie that only the young 
of heart can show to childhood. Instantly 
they friends. Wonder-eyed, they 
clustered around her till she looked like a 
good fairy among the children 
the of New York. One might 
have expected her to fly off in a glittering 


were her 
descended 


of streets 


chariot drawn by winged horses. Instead 
she arose with the children clinging to the 
skirt of the costume that was so patently 
“Fifth avenue.” “I know a place,” she 
said— and the beginning sounded Shake- 
spearean, but the rest came with the force 


of an O. Henry tale, “around on Seventh 
avenue where they have the best ice cream 
soda in New York. Who wants to come 
with me?” 

Who didn’t? 

And she took them, ragged, dirty, and 
radiant, around the corner with her. And 
with them she took the glinting sunshine 
that had shone for a little while on the 


high-buildinged, gloomy street. 





By 


M* movie hour! I give to you 
” The purple-gray, the gold, the blue 
\ly memories, my visions, dreams; 


And grant me breath to start anew. 





More swift than ocean 


The things I 


You do for me! 


My Movie Hour 


Paul S. Fuller 


You smooth for me life’s roughened seams, 


The seas and isies and wilds we woo— 


liner, too! 


My silent yacht that gaily steams- 


My movie hour! 


meant to dare and do 


When all hours had bright wings that flew, 


When I dipp’d gold from sunrise gleams— 


And thro’ me teems 


My boy-time glee at dreams come true— 


My movie hour! 
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LOVE WINS WHERE THE POWER OF MONEY AND THE SKILL 
OF INTRIGUE FAIL 


Novel by Harold MacGrath; Play by Cecil DeMille 


Novelized from the Film of the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company 


By Richard Vincent 


CHAPTER I 


AKE out a 
a globe. 


world—or get 
Arizona. You have? 
next! Then Monte 
middle of the 


map of the 
Find 
Good—Paris 

Then a spot, in the 
Atlantic ocean, the spot 
would be about 


, 


Carlo. 


where a fast liner 
four o’clock—I beg pardon, 
eight bells!—in the afternoon of the fourth 
day And When 


Washington your atlas 


out. then—Washington. 
get to 


or your 


you abandon 


globe. If you want to fol- 
after it 
you have the 

You 
being so absorbed 
for details, or 


twenty-five cent 


really 
low the story 
capital, 
natives. 


reaches the national 
alter- 
author by 
will not 


choice of two 
flatter the 
that 
may 


may 
you care 
you one of the 
guides to Washington that 
they begin trying to sell you as soon as you 
get off the train. I 
Washington 


buy 


know the 
indeed. I 
could write a guide myself! 
buy 


city of 
think I 
But I always 


very well 


one of those 


you Carry 


guides, because, when 
one conspicuously 


one tries to sell 


displayed, no 
you another. 

Arizona, then, 
frank. My 
vague one, an uncertain one. 
ent for my 


will be 
Arizona is a 


to begin with. I 
conception of 
I am depend- 
things 


knowledge of the con- 


cerning this chronicle, that happened 
therein, upon hearsay evidence. They are 
important, too, those Arizona happenings, 
for if Lieutenant Bob Warburton, U. S. A., 


West Pointer, and subaltern of a crack cav- 
alry regiment, had not been wounded there, 
he probably would not 
other places I have 
he did. 


reached the 


just 


have 


mentioned when 


Dale 


It was an affair with 


Indians, to sum 
marize it briefly. Bob did rather well, in 
a way he had. He had been cursing the 


idleness of a frontier post. And, as if 


Indians 


they 
had heard undertook 
and details of 
United States troops in that painted wilder- 
They And 
they did it in fashion, 


him, certain 


to prove the need of forts 


ness. attacked a wagon train. 


such an awkward 


and at such an ill-chosen moment, that, for 


a time, it looked as if there might be seri 
ous trouble. The train had only a small 
escort; it chanced that Colonel Raleigh, 
returning from a furlough, was with it, 
while Bob was in charge. 

And it was Bob who rode through the 
Indians, bending over his horse’s neck, to 
get help from the fort. He reached the 
fort; a bullet in his leg kept him there 


And so he didn’t have the pleasure of seeing 


the surprise and Indians 
when the rescuing troop arrived. He didn't 


greeted the arrival of 


disgust of the 


hear the cheers that 
the relief. He wasn’t seriously hurt at all, 
but his wound was a painful and annoying 
one. It laid 


him up in the little hospital 


of the fort for a month, and when he got 
out and around he walked with a decided 
limp. 


He didn’t like the limp. And the excite- 
ment of his ride, with the bullets zipping 
about him—those Indians, he reflected, were 
shocking bad had quite 
So the monotony of life in a 
with 
him again. 
last 


shots! worn off. 


desert post, 
nothing to engulfed 


that the 


relieve it, had 
Also, I 


was the 


rather think 
fact that they 
hero of him. It was bad enough 


straw made a 


when the 

















women did it. But when Colonel Raleigh 


talked to him in fatherly fashion it was 
worse. And it was worst of all when his 
troop insisted on presenting him with a 


memento of the now famous ride! 

“Shucks!” he uncomfortably, 
the idea was broached. 

But he had to go through with it, espe- 
cially as he was about to go east on a long 
furlough. He had grown a beard during his 
convalescence. And he stood up there and 
saluted, and everyone else saluted, and they 
gave him his trophy. A silly business, alto- 
gether, he thought! 


said, when 


It was after that that he decided to resign. 
He wasn’t dependent on his army pay—not 
if a comfortable little income of forty-five 
hundred a year could keep a man! And, 
since he had been sent to Arizona, he hadn’t 


been able to spend any money. A little 
poker—but he played pretty well, and the 
game wasn’t a stiff one, anyhow. So he 
had saved money. Altogether, he had 
saved something like twenty-five thousand 


dollars, and it seemed to him that the time 


had come to blow it in. He wanted to 
travel and see the world. Figuring the 
thing out mathematically, according to the 
laws of 


probability and chance, his adven- 
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ture with the Indians represented about all 
the active service he was likely to see in 
twenty years. 

So he wrote his letter of resignation, and, 


cannily, mailed it before he told Colonel 
Raleigh. 
“I’m sorry, my boy,” said the Colonel. 


“You're the army sort and we can use you.” 

“I may be back yet, Colonel,” said Bob. 
“If there’s any trouble I suppose you can 
work me in again?” 

“IT might,” said the Colonel. “But——” 

Bob’s mind was made up, however. Be- 
hold him, then, on his way to Paris. Why, 
I don’t know. The idea seemed to appeal to 
him—that was all. He wasn’t any more 
interested in Paris than any other place. 
And he certainly didn’t know that Colonel 
Annesley was going to be there—Colonel 
Annesley, and his daughter Betty. 


CHAPTER II 


—_— CARLO? Patience—patience! 

You have to go to Paris to get to Monte 
Carlo, or, if you don’t have to, it’s at least 
an excellent way of reaching that paradise 
of chance. For instance, from Paris you 
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He Didn’t Hear the Cheers that Greeted the Arrival of the Relief 
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He Stood Up There and Saluted and Everyone Else Saluted . 


may go there, at an extortionate price, on a 
train almost as comfortable as a suburban 
local on the Erie or the B. & O., that being 
the continental notion of a train de luxe. 
Bob hadn’t intended to go to Monte Carlo. 
Betty Annesley made him go. Not by ask- 
ing him to; she didn’t even know him! 
He saw her, that was all, in Paris. Saw 
her shopping. Saw her driving in the Bois 
du Boulogne. Saw her at the theatre. 
Saw her at dinner, at Armenonville; at the 
Trocadero. Oh, after the first time he saw 
her, he took pains to see her everywhere! 
That was why he made it a point of honor 
to discover that she and her father were 
going to Monte Carlo. He followed shame- 
lessly. Surely, he thought, they must have 
mutual friends. At Monte Carlo there was 
at least a chance that he might meet her. 
But fate wasn’t ready for them to meet 
yet—luckily. Why luckily? Ah, that is 
the story! Fate was only willing to lure 
Bob on, to permit him to see the ravishing 
beauty of the girl. That was what he called 
it. She was beautiful; almost as beautiful, 
I suppose, as Bob thought her. But she 
Was a disdainful young person. Or, so it 
Seemed to Bob. Never a glance did she 








“A Silly Business Altogether,’’ He Thought 


vouchsafe. I think Bob’s beard may have 
had something to do with that. It wasn't 
a handsome beard; it added neither distinc- 
tion nor grace to him, who was, without it, 
a Man above the average in looks. 

Fate permitted other things, too, with 
that wisdom that is so inscrutable that men 
call it, in their blindness, chance. Is there 
in truth such a thing as chance? Is there 
anything so accidental that, if we but un- 
ravel the twisted threads enough, some deep 
purpose cannot be found to have caused it? 
I do not know; I only wonder. 

Fate permitted Bob, then, to observe 
Colonel Annesley. By this time, to be 
plain, he was in love with Betty Annesley. 
He meant, if he should ever accomplish— 
and this, at times, seemed doubtful—the 
necessary, if trifling, preliminary formality 
of meeting her—to marry her. And so he 
was interested in her father. He was inter- 
ested also, in a bitter and morose fashion, 
in another man, who danced continual 
attendance. A Russian, this; plainly an 
aristocrat. Bob hated him because Betty 
smiled upon him. And he noticed that both 
the Colonel and this Russian played at the 
tables. 
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They played that most insidious and 
tempting of all games of chance, roulette. 
And, though the Russian played easily, care- 
lessly, as if for amusement, there was about 
the Colonel’s playing a deadly seriousness 
that seemed out of place. Moreover, he 
played a system, or varying systems—and 
it is the players of systems that the admin- 
istration of Monte Carlo greets with open 
hands! 

It is your chance player, flinging down 
his stake haphazard, who breaks the bank. 
Never the system player. Him the game 
has marked for its own. In the long run 
no system can defeat that small but certain 
percentage that in favor of the house. 
And Colonel almost from the 
beginning, lost, and lost heavily. More than 
once Bob saw that the Russian was lending 
him money, and swore! He wanted to offer 
his own purse—but he hadn’t met the man, 
and the whole party was, courteously, but 


lies 
Annesley, 


pointedly, declining to make chance ac- 
quaintances. 
Bob, I believe, won rather heavily when 


he played, partly because he didn’t care. 
He flung down his gold pieces without dis- 
crimination; several times he made a heavy 
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coup en plein—that is, he laid a respectable 
sum upon a single number, and saw it win— 
receiving, consequently, thirty-five gold 
pieces for each one that he had risked. 

But he was glad when a chance word, 
reaching his ear, told him it was time to go. 
{it was only the name of a steamer, but as 
soon as he heard it, he flew to a telegraph 
office, and never left it until the company 
had replied that the reservation he desired 
had been made. And so we reach that spot 
in mid-ocean. Bob was talking to the cap- 
tain of the liner. In the distance appeared 
3etty Annesley and her father strolling along 
the deck together. 

“Yes—yes—very pleasant ship,” said Bob. 
“By the way, captain, you know enough of 
me to vouch for me a little? You remem- 
ber my father and my brother?” 

“T’d back your note, I know enough for 
that!” said the skipper, heartily. 

“Then introduce me to the Annesleys,” 
said Bob. 

“You’ve asked for the one thing I can’t do 
for you,” said the captain, regretfully. 
“Colonel Annesley particularly asked me to 
spare him from any such ship board intro- 
ductions.”’ 














“Well, Does He Look Like Me?” 


Asked Kit Proudly. . 








. “Or Like Me?’ Jack Said 




















“Tiss 
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And the Colonel Lost—Lost So Heavily that His Hand Was Shaking When He Kose to Go 


CHAPTER III 


W* HAVE come to Washington. Do I 
' hear a sizh of relief? Do I hear the 
“Well, is he really 
start the story, at last?” I am! 
We have now to consider Lieutenant Rob 
ert Warburton, U. S. A., in the 
prodigal. 


reader say: going to 


role of 
Not the prodigal son; the prodi 
gal brother, rather, in fact and in-law. He 
was homeless, this young man. And so he 
turned, naturally, and in spite of the wrath 
he knew would be visited upon one who, for 
three full months, had written no letters, to 
home. This 


some measure), 


his brother’s brother, older, 


sedate (in was a married 
girl upon 


had had 


man. Indeed, he had married a 
whom Bob himself, at 
Inscrutably, she preferred 
the homely Jack to the Bob; 
had chosen the civilian, high already in the 
civil branch of the army, in the War Depart- 
ment, to the soldier. 

With Jack 
there lived 


time, 
had 


handsome 


one 


designs. 


Warburton and Kit, his 
Nancy, Bob’s adored and 
acoring sister. A pretty girl, Nancy, and the 
spirit of mischief personified. It 
who, when she 


wife, 
also 


was she 


heard her brother's voice, 


hurled herseif upon 


the dining room, and 


dragged him to 
immediately 


him to the reproaches of 


him, 
exposed 
his pretty sister- 
in-law and his stern elder brother 


“T’ve come to stay,” announced Bob, cheer- 


fully. “I’ve quit the army!” 
“Oh, Lord!” groaned Jack. ‘Say, Bob” 
hopefully—‘*I think I might get you into 


the diplomatic service—with a nice post, in 


Japan, or Petersburg, or 


“Jack!” said Kit, reproachfully. “Don't 
mind him, Bob. Well, don’t you want to 
see your nephew?” 

“My nephew!” roared Bob. “Didn't know 
I had one!” 

Jack, big as he was, managed to disap- 


never written to Bob about 
and heir, three months old. 
And he waited until the heir aforesaid, in 
his mother’s arms, 
Well he that 
her arms Kit could not harbor wrath! 
“Well, does he 
proudly. 


pear. He had 


the son now 
was being shown to Bob. 


knew once her baby was in 


look like me?” asked Kit, 


“Or like me?” asked Jack, fire in his eyes 
matter, plainly. Bob, 
the wonder child, looked at him. 

“TI think he looks like me!” he decided. 


Contentious holding 
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THE 
“The diplomatic service for you, all 
right!” said Nancy. “That settles it. It’s 
your career, Bob!” 
It was a pleasant home-coming. But Bob 


was restless. 
“By the way,” he said, at lunch, with a 
fine affectation of indifference that deceived 


’ 


no one. “Ever hear of any Annesleys, 
Nan?” 
“Annesleys? I knew a Betty Annesley, 


knew her awfully well,” said his pretty sis- 


ter. “I roomed with her one year at Smith. 
And—why—yes, they’re going to be in 
Washington this winter! I think her father 
was in the War Department, wasn’t he, 
Jack?” 

“Yes. He’s a shark on coast artillery. 
Invented one or two useful things. Knows 


as much about our system of coast defense, I 
suppose, as any man living. He’s out now, 
but he is still called in a good deal for con- 
sultation. Rich as all get out, but inter- 
ested, patriotically, of course. Gave his 
inventions to the government.” 

“Why do you ask?” asked Nancy, 
piciously. She knew Betty! 
sob declined to answer. 
that did him! Nancy and Kit exchanged 
quiet glances; even Jack was impressed. 
But they didn’t him. They even 
agreed, though under protest, to let him 
away from a ball at the British em- 
to which they were bidden_ that 


sus- 


But much good 


tease 


stay 
bassy, 
night. 

“I’m tired, and, I’m afraid my 
leg wouldn’t stand the strain of dancing,” 
he pleaded. “Just let me stick around and 
read. And, I say, Jack, got any horses?” 

“Six,” Jack. “You can do all the 
riding you want.” 

“Lucky dog!” said Bob. “All right.” 

He was smiling as he spoke. And he was 
still smiling, a few minutes later, when he 
went to the Cavalryman that 
he horses him like magnets. 
Within was on terms of the 
greatest with William, Jack’s 
intimacy tempered by great 
respect on the part of William, who knew 
Which 


besides, 


said 


out stables. 
drew 
an hour he 


intimacy 


was, 


stableman; 


a horseman when he saw one. 
William later did a 
reprehensible thing; a thing that as 
much as his place was worth, as he assured 
Bob the suggestion was first made. 
But Bob laughed his fears to scorn; offered 
him guarantees—and had his way. A habit 
of his; it was to be broken, however! 


was 


why, I suppose, most 


was 


when 
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CHAPTER IV 


I HAVE mentioned Fate before. The lady 
played a scurvy trick on Bob Warburton 
that night, when she kept him from the ball, 
for the satisfaction of that lurking spirit of 
mischief within him. Nancy went, and with 
her Kit and Jack, and Chuck Henderson, 
whom she was to marry. A good fellow, 
Chuck; one of the best. He deseives more 
notice than he will have in this chronicle. 
He was in Congress; was booked, more- 
over, for better things with a coming change 
in the national administration. But that 
night he and Jack were to make the briefest 
of appearances at the ball; they had to go 
on for an important conference, leaving 
their womankind to be taken home in the 
carriage by William. But that was well 
enough; Scott Circle was not far away. 
Washington, moreover, is not like some 
cities. They might have gone home safely 
enough on foot. No one would have mo- 
lested them. 

But I am getting ahead of the tale. I 
spoke of the scurvy trick Fate had played 
on Bob. He had followed Betty Annesley 
from Paris to Monte Carlo; from Monte 
Carlo across the ocean. He had lost her, 
hopelessly, in New York. And now, while 
he sat at home, reading and smoking Jack’s 
cigars, the first face his sister recognized 
was that of Betty! They flew toward one 
another; kissed, embraced. Bob might have 
been there; might have met the lady of his 


dreams. But no! 
Fate played more tricks than one that 
night. She hovered, I must believe, over 


a card table, set in a retired place, where 
older men, or men who did not dance, 
amused themselves. There a distinguished 
company was gathered. Washington alone, 
of all American cities, could hope to stage 
that little Colonel Annesley was 
there; every other player was a diplomat. 
Count Karloff, hated of Bob, was one; there 
was a suave Japanese; a soft-voiced and 
canny Chinaman; a Frenchman. And the 
Colonel lost; lost so heavily that his hand 
shook when he rose. Karloff was the man 
had damaged him most; he brushed 


scene. 


who 


away the Colonel's apology for lack of imme- 
diate funds. 
“Any time—any time, mon ami!” he said. 
But the Colonel scribbled a few words on 
a piece of paper. 
will drop 


“If you around to-morrow I 
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shall be glad to redeem that I O U, sir,” he 
said. 

Betty Annesley was tired that night; 
tired and, perhaps, a little bored. She 
wanted to go home early; Mrs. Chadwick, 
under whose wing she had come to the 
dance, was more than willing. And so it 
was still rather early when they made their 
way to the door, and stpod under the porte 
cochere, swathed in wraps, awaiting their 
earriage. Betty glanced at her check; to 








cities in the world. The wild career of that 
carriage couldn’t continue long. In five 
minutes three mounted policemen were in 
full chase. And finally their shouts attracted 
the attention of the driver. He pulled up 
to the curb, leaped down, and opened the 
door. Betty, white with anger, stepped 
out—to be caught in the driver’s arms and 
soundly kissed. Speechless, her next action 
was automatic, reflex. She slapped his face. 
And in that instant the driver recoiled. A 


Nancy and Kit, Jack and Chuck Henderson Came Out to 
Greet Her 





ie is 7 ‘= 
fae? oe =~ is) 





the footman, waiting deferentially, she gave 
its number, 

“Sixty-nine!”’ she said, in her clear, sweet 
voice. 

“Sixty-nine!”’ bawled the footman. And a 
carriage, drawn by a gray and a bay, rolled 
up. Neither Betty nor Mrs. Chadwick really 
looked at it. They stepped in. And, as 
the carriage rolled away, sedately, through 
the press of vehicles, they sat back, with 
little sighs of comfort. But in a moment 
they sat up, staring at one another, appalled. 
For the carriage was suddenly whipped up; 
it began to careen alarmingly from side to 
side. Mrs. Chadwick screamed; she tried 
to open the door and jump out. But Betty 
stopped her. 


Washington is one of the best policed 


look of blank amazement, of horror, came 
into his eyes. 

“Good Lord!” he stammered. “I—lI've 
made a mistake!” 

“And you can explain it at the third pre 
cinct station, my man,” said a mounted 
officer. ‘‘Ladies, we'll have you driven home 
immediately, if you will give me the ad 
dress.” 

And so Lieutenant Warburton, U. S. A., 
retired, was landed in a cell of the third 
precinct police station—charged with intoxi- 
cation, disorderly conduct, and, as an after- 
thought, abduction! He didn’t give his own 
name; he selected James Osborne. And he 
didn’t try to explain that he had simply 
played a joke; that he was in livery he had 
borrowed from his brother’s coachman, and 
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that, in some inexplicable manner, some 
other ladies nad entered the carriage instead 
of his brother’s wife and his sister. Who 
would have believed him? Moreover, he 
required some enlightenment himself. He 
had picked what he supposed was his 
brother’s carriage by the horses. It was 
beginning to occur to him that some other 
carriage might also have been drawn by a 
gray and a bay—for he had seen the crest 
on the carriage as it drove off—and it was 
not Jack’s! 


CHAPTER V 


7ELL, that was a pretty piece of work, 
all around! It led to consequences 
as you may guess. First of all, Betty 
Annesley, discovering the truth-—that her 
own coachman had wandered off for a drink, 
leaving his team unattended, discharged 
him summarily. Then she drove in from 
Chevy Chase, intending to pick up Mrs. 
Chadwick, and, with her, to press her com- 
plaint against the scoundrel who had so 
insulted her the previous night. On the 
way, because she passed the Warburton 
house, and saw Nancy in a window, she 
stopped. She was driving a neat trap. Nancy 
and Kit, Jack and Chuck Henderson, came 
out to greet her. 
“I wish Bob was here,” said Nancy. “I'd 





love you to meet him, Betty.” 

“But my esteemed brother-in-law-to-be is 
off on a tear,’ said Chuck. “Cut the ball 
last night, and then disappeared! But he’ll 
turn up! Just like a bad penny!” 

“Sorry,” said Betty, sweetly. “But I must 
drive on.” 

She did, and arrived, with Mrs. Chad- 
wick, just in time to see Bob, still in his 
coachman’s rig, brought up before the mag- 
istrate. He was a good-looking coachman. 
And when he saw Betty he blushed a fiery 
red—which made her catch her breath, and 
blush a little, too, remembering. oF 

“Well, my man,” said the magistrate, when 
the story had been told, “what have you 
to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said Bob, saluting. 
“Guilty, as charged.” 

“Thirty dollars—or thirty days!” said the 
magistrate, stiffly. 

“Sorry—broke!” said Bob. “May I write 
a note? I think I have a friend who will 
lend me the money.” 

“Take him out,” said the magistrate. 
“Send his letter for him.” 


It may be believed that this had a sober- 
ing effect on Bob. It did. He had recourse 
to Chuck Henderson. It was to him his note 























“Nothing, Sir,’’ Said Bob, Saluting. “Guilty as Charged” 
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‘“We Will Ride North, James,"’ 


was sent, and he begged for clothes and 
money to pay his fine. But, when Chuck 
arrived, and tried to pay the fine, lo and 
behold, it had been paid! And he found 
Bob chuckling over a note. 

“What a girl!” said Bob, after he had 


deigned to explain his escapade. “She’s paid 
my fired her groom, and she’s 
offering me his job! I’m expected to accom- 
pany her on morning rides—and I’ve got to 
promise to cut out the booze!” 
“Who? Whom? What do you mean?” cried 
the puzzled Chuck. 
it!” 
me! 


fine, she’s 


“No one 
wearing a 


“T ean do 30b went on. 
would know I’ve 
beard! And now I’m clean shaven!” 
“T won’t stand for it!” said Chuck, indig- 
ob 


nantly. “Hang it, it’s not fair to Nancy! 
“Ah, Nancy!” said Bob, his eyes softening. 


been 


“Chuck, look here! Suppose you were—as 
you are—in love with Nancy. And that you 
couldn’t make her look at you. And that 


she offered you a chance to ride with her 
every morning?” 


“You mean, it’s Betty Annesley?” said 
Chuck, his voice changing. 
“Yes, you’ve guessed it,” said Bob. “Now, 


Chuck, you’re going to help, aren’t you?” 


She Said, and Her Voice Was Like Music 


“Damn it, what can I do?” said Chuck, 


helplessly. 


CHAPTER VI 


Freee know whether Lieutenant War- 
burton’s position that afternoon was envi- 
able or not! It is a matter for your deci- 
sion, I think. Imagine him, then, if you 
will, facing Miss Betty Annesley. He 


in a suit of his own the faithful 


was 


clothes; 


Chuck had supplied those. Perhaps she 
thought they were not the sort of clothes 
a groom would wear. They were from the 
shop of Poole, of London—and Poole’s 


clothes bear a certain stamp! Moreover, he 
didn’t look like a groom. 

“Your name is Osborne?” she said. 

“No, madam,” he said. “I will be frank, 
I have felt that I should shelter my family 
by giving up my own name. I cannot give 
you a reference either.” 

I think it was that calm refusal to explain 
himself that carried the day for him. She 
didn’t like it; yet did! She was a 
woman, you see. 

“But, I don’t like mysteries!” she said. 


she 
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“Il am sorry,” he said. “Then I can only 
thank you for paying my fine, and promise 
to reimburse you.” 

“And yet,” she went on, as if he had not 
spoken, “I am disposed to engage you, on 
probation. Come, I will show you the 
horses.” 

And it was that that settled matters. For 
one of the horses he saw was Pirate. A 
noble brute—but a big, black beast of a 
horse, with a look in his eyes that spoke of 
a wicked temper. 

“No one rides him,’ 
him to show.” 

“T should like to try him,” said Bob. He 
had forgotten everything except his love of 
horses and his own hatred for being mas- 
tered. 

“It’s dangerous,” she said. 

But he thought of his West Point training. 

“T should like to try,” he repeated. 

“If you can ride Pirate,” she said, ‘there 
will be no probation. That will prove that 
you are competent.” 

And ride Pirate he did! It was fool- 
hardy; reckless. He realized, as soon as he 
was in the saddle that this was a bad horse. 
But he conquered him; rode him down and 
out, and brought him back, trembling and 
in a white lather—but subdued. 

“That is very well done,” she said. “If 
you can perform the rest of your duties as 
well as you can ride you will suit me very 
well. You have had experience in serving?” 

He stared at her, blankly. 

“We have only one man in the house,” she 
said, rather impatiently. “And so, when we 
have a dinner of any size, you will have to 
help at the table. The butler will instruct 
you, however, in your duties at such times. 
You seem quick. If you are inexperienced 
you will soon be able to learn.” 

“Yes, miss,” he said, feebly. But he had 
had a great shock. That marked the gulf 
he had deliberately placed between them. 
He felt like a servant. All at once he real- 
ized that he had done a thing of incredible 
folly. How could he ever hope to bridge 
that gulf? How could he hope that she 
would ever overlook what he had done? 
His prank of the previous night she might, 
in time, have forgiven. This, never! He 
could not come to her now, in his true 
guise. And was she the sort to ape the 
heroine of a romance intended to appeal to 
shop girls, and to fall in love with her 
groom? Perish the thought! 


’ 


she said. “We keep 


And yet—it might have been worse. He 
might not have ridden with her. He might 
never have met her. A poor consolation 
that. Had not his prank already cost him 
at least two chances of such a meeting? 

Still, his mood of depression didn’t last. 
A graceless scamp, altogether—that’s been 
proved abundantly, I fear. There was a 
smile in his eyes, if not on his lips, when 
he beheld her, attired for her ride. After 
he had helped her to her saddle, too, he 
found something more than pleasing, some- 
thing almost intoxicating, in the sight of 
her. 

“We will ride north, James,” she said, and 
her voice was like music. 

She was good to him, though she did not 
know it. She let him ride with her, instead 
of behind her, on those morning gallops, 
whenever they were alone. Sometimes she 
asked him searching questions almost as 
though she were trying to trap him. That 
was when some trick of his betrayed the 
soldier, and, moreover, the West Pointer. 
A soldier’s daughter herself, born to the 
army, literally, such things could not escape 
her. But he countered by silence; he made 
his admissions, I think, for there were 
times when he was cornered. But he avoided 
complete discomfiture. And one morning 
there came the chance of a lifetime, the 
chance that made him rejoice, fiercely, in 
the trick he had played. 

That was when the whim seized her to 
ride Pirate. 

“It isn’t safe, Miss Annesley,” he _ pro- 
tested. “Really, I wish you wouldn’t do 
that.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. 

“IT think you forget yourself, James,” she 
said, severely. “Put my saddle on Pirate.” 

Their eyes met and clashed. And his, 
because he was in disguise, and chronically 
ashamed, were the first to fall. He obeyed. 
But, as they started, he looked anxiously at 
Pirate. And he winced, more in fear than 
in anger, when she ordered him to keep 
behind her instead of abreast. She was 
trying to put him in his place, but what a 
time to choose! 

There was little time to think of that, 
though. For Pirate, as soon as he found 
himself alone, began to play his customary 
trick. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, he 
arched his head, pulling harder and harder, 
until the slender wrist that held the curb 
was strained to the utmost. And then, at 
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just the right moment, his head was down, 
and he was off, bolting. 

For a moment of blank horror Bob was 
unable to act. His horse, indeed, was in 
motion before his wits. But then he rode 
as he had never ridden before. Fortune 
favored him. He had the better horse; 
moreover, no untoward incident developed 
to send Pirate off the road. He saw the 
girl swaying in the saddle of the maddened 
beast before him; just in time he reached 
her. 

“Let go!” he shouted, in her ear. “Get 
your feet free. I'll have to swing you over.”’ 

He did it; they teach such things at West 
Point. No ordinary man, I am sure, would 
even have attempted it. But he got her 
free; and then, just as she fainted, to the 
ground. For a moment he was terrified. 
But only for a moment. Then her eyes 
opened, and she looked at him, a little dazed. 
Soon she remembered, and a smile flashed 
into her eyes. 

“You were right and I was wrong, James,” 
she said. “I should not have ridden Pirate.” 

They were left there, with one horse be- 


For a Moment He Was Terrified— 
But Only for a Moment. Then 
Her Eyes Opened 


+ 


tween them, five miles from home. Here 
were the possibilities of romance—but not 
between a lady and her groom! She rode: 
he led her horse. When they arrived at 
home she was weaker than she thought; he 
had to help her again. His arm was about 
her when they met Colonel Annesley. 

“There was a runaway, sir,” said Bob. 

“I rode Pirate,’ Betty said, bravely, 
speaking up. “And you have James to thank 
that I’m alive.” 





— Ae See 
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The Colonel turned to him. 

“I shall express them,” he said, his voice 
Shaken. “James, I shall hold you respon- 
sible, hereafter, for Miss Annesley’s safety. 
You have authority from me, also, to see 
that she never rides Pirate or any other 
dangerous horse again.” 

James touched his cap. He started to go. 

“T shall go shopping this afternoon,” she 
said. “You will take me into the city in 
the victoria, James.” 

Again he touched his cap; this time he 
got away. He was a victim of mixed emo- 
tions, if ever you heard of one such. The 
shopping district! That meant Nancy; any 
one of hundreds of other people he knew, 
and who might know him, too. He shivered 
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in his fear of exposure; he thrilled at the 
thought that he had saved her life. 


CHAPTER VII 


HAT drive into Washington was the 
beginning of the end of many things. 
None of those concerned, I think, realized 
that the comedy was so near to its final 
curtain. Certainly Bob did not; though he 
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had his fears, and of an outcome entirely 
different to what might have been. The 
real issue, fortunately for his peace of mind, 
he never even glimpsed. How should he 
have done so? 

Betty went first to Mrs. Chadwick’s. With 
that lady, remembered by Bob for her part 
in the escapade out of which the whole 
tragic joke—yes, by this time he deemed it 
tragic'—had grown, she went shopping. It 
was while he waited, outside of Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s, indeed, that Bob met his severest 
test. For Chuck Henderson, his sister’s 
fiance, appeared. He looked at Bob; then 
he chuckled. He wasn’t satisfied with that; 
he began to laugh. Bob threatened him 
with his whip; to no avail. 

“Get out, before you give me away,” grit 
ted the man on the box. 

That was what almost happened. For 
Betty came out just then, with Mrs. Chad- 
wick And they insisted on giving the 
wretched Chuck a lift, which he accepted 
with alacrity. He invented a destination on 
the spot, just for the sake of being driven 
by Bob. His only regret was that he couldn't 
ee him. But he did pretty well. H 
brought the conversation around to Bob 





Warburton, still strangely missing—sup- 





posed, however, by his friends and his fam- 
ily, to be on a hunting trip in Canada. 

After the round of shopping Bob got the 
worst shock of all. He had to take his mis- 
tress to Scott Circle, to his brother’s house! 
Yhere she and Mrs. Chadwick had gone to 
call on Nancy! And, when they returned 
he had to listen to their talk. 

“A very inconsiderate young man, this 
Bob Warburton!” declared Mrs. Chadwick 
“To leave as charming a girl as Nancy 
behind worrying about him! He never even 
said good-bye!” 

“Brothers are like that,’ said Betty 
sagely. “But, I don’t think I’d like him! 
His pictures—did you see them? I must 
say—” 

Their voices fell away. Then Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s rose again. 

“T don’t like bearded men,” she said. 
“But, then, most of them have the best of 
reasons for wearing a beard!” 

He heard Betty laugh. He decided that he 
didn’t like Mrs. Chadwick at all. But that 
made very little difference. Mrs. Chadwick 
was not cultivating the admiration of a 
groom! 

And that night there was a dinner party 
at the Annesley house in Chevy Chase. 





“There Was a Runaway, Sir,"’ Said Bob... “I Rode Pirate, ’’ Said Betty Bravely 
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Betty might well have been excused, after 
her experience with Pirate, had she called 
off the party and given up her shopping 
trip. She wanted, I think, to prove, to her- 
self and her groom alike, that she had not 
suffered, or that, if she had, she could rise 
above such an Why did she 
of the sort to a 
Why did she think of him at all? 
Why was she not thinking more of Kar- 
loff, for instance? Bob was—you may be 
sure of that! For Karloff’s attentions were 
so pronounced that the servants were talk- 
ing of them. It seemed to them that the 
young Russian was more likely to win their 
mistress than any of the suitors who had 
preceded him. And, though Bob, despite 
the fact that he was a servant himself for 
the time, took no stock in servant’s tales, 
and had made himself unpopular by failing 
to mix with the others, he understood the 
significance of this attitude. Most of these 
servants had been with the Annesleys for 
years; they were devoted to Betty, and they 
knew her. 
Therefore, it 


annoyance. 
to prove anything 
groom? 


want 


was not an encouraging 


thing for the man who loved her to know 
that they all thought she would marry the 
And the worst of it was that he 
himself felt that Karloff had more than a 
fair chance! 


Russian. 


Why shouldn’t he, in heaven’s 


“et 


Fy ey 


4 





Bob Threatened Him 
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name? He was young; he was good-looking, 
by continental standards—by any, for that 
matter—and he was rich. That mattered 
Betty rich, too. Yet—it made 
them better matched. Oh, it was a morose 
and gloomy butler who was to serve Betty's 
guests that night! The regular butler, 
Dawson, was on his vacation. 


less; was 


CHAPTER VIII 


HY James, the 
drop the soup 
room that 
ever know. 
none 


didn’t 
entered the 
neither he nor I 
For, at the table 
other than Colonel Raleigh—his 
old commander, the one man of all others 
most certain to recognize him. But he sur- 
vived that ordeal, too, in some fashion, 
although, from the moment when the Colo- 
nel’s eyes first fell on him he knew that his 
secret was discovered. He 


acting butler, 
when he 
dining night 
will 
was 


seated 


squirmed; he 
passed a most unhappy evening. But finally 
he got away into the garden. 

And, while he was in the depths, there 
came to him, floating through the soft air 
of the summer night, music to which his 
starved soul responded as he had 
known it could. The sobbing strains of a 
violin, first knew, by Betty. 


never 


played, he 


With 





~ ey His Whip, But to No Avail. 
“Get Out, or You'll Give Me 
Away.’ He Said 
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Then a glorious voice, that of a famous “(ll take that rose, young man,” said a 

prima donna, who had been a guest. well remembered voice. And he looked up 
He crept to a window to listen; stayed to see Colonel Raleigh glowering at him. 


there, intoxicated by the beauty of the 
music. He lost count of time; when the 
music stopped he scarcely knew it. The 
strains of the violin still sounded in his 
ears; for him she was still playing. And 
then, with a start, he came back to earth; 
awakened by the sound of voices just above 
him. He dared not move; that would have 
betrayed him. And so he heard Karloft’s 
impassioned pleading; heard Betty’s gentle 
rejection of the Russian. Heard both, I 


must add, with beating pulses, with a fierce 
impulse to ery out his joy that all might 
hear 

Not that Karloff’s defeat 
it left the field 


but 
heard 


helped him 


clear, at least. He 


her offer Karloff a rose; heard her sigh, a 
few moments later, and guessed that she 
was alone. And then a rose flew out, and 


fell, softly, at his feet—mate of the one she 


had given Karloff. As her dress rustled, 
and he knew she had gone, he was on his 
knees A moment later he had found the 
rose, and crushed it*to his lips. 

And then, when he would have moved 


found himself once more forced to 
This time it 
Annesley. A minute 
now he 


again, he 
play eavesdropper. 


Karloft 


was to 
and later he 
held as 
the 


he could scarcely believe 


gone, but 
His 
heard; 


might have was 


if by chains. brain revolted at 


things he 


the evidence of his own senses. And yet he 
must. He listened; it was his duty, now, to 
listen: his duty to his country, perhaps to 
Annesley himself, to Betty. For what he 
heard solved many mysteries; made many 
things clear. And he was able, at last, to 


unravel a tangled skein; to understand 


things that, before, had had no connection, 
and to see that they fitted together like the 
pieces of a cunningly devised mosaic. But 
his mind reeled under the blow that was 
dealt to him by the things he heard. 

And when the voices were still, he moved 
away at last, shocked, filled with horror, and 
with a great determination. He had heard 
in time—he could be thankful for that much, 
at least. As he neared his own quarters he 
took the rose from his pocket, looked at it, 


and pressed it once more to his lips. He 


swore an oath as he did so—an oath as full 
of chivalry as any that grace the chronicles 
older time. jut, as he 
shadow fell across him. 


of an did so, a 


It did not occur to him to question; to with- 
hold obedience. 

“You'll give it back to me, sir?” he said. 

“T’ll listen to your explanation first,” said 
the Colonel, angrily. “If tell me 
why a man who was an officer and a gentle- 
man a few months since should be peddling 
table, disgracing his 
name and the uniform he wore by acting as 


” 


you can 


soup about a dinner 

a menial 
Warburton surrendered the 

“If you'll come to my room, Colonel, I'll 


try to explain, 


rose. 
” he said. 

The whole story had to come out; there 
was no help for it. And while it was being 


told Colonel Raleigh sat on the groom’s bed, 


stern, unsmiling, concealing the twinkle in 
his eye, if one there was, so well that Bob 
never saw it. 

“Well—you’re a damned (fool, sir—a 


damned fool!” he exploded, when the story 
was done. “What did you think you would 
Is Betty Annesley, the daugh- 
ter of my old friend, the girl to notice her 


On 


groom: 


accomplish ? 


Bob shook his head, disconsolately em- 
phatie. 

“No, sir,” he said. “May I have my 
flower now?” 

“T don’t know!” thundered the Colonel. 
“T’ve a mind to expose you!” 

“Colonel, you Know the girl!’’ said Bob, 
wildly. ‘“‘Weren’t you ever young? I didn’t 
stop to think—I just wanted to be near 
her—on any terms!” 


He got his rose. 
But he had food for bitter thought that 
night—thought that even the rose and what 


it meant could not exorcise. 


CHAPTER IX 


ORNING. A girl, leaning over her 
piazza railing, of whom no one living 
would have guessed that her guests had 


kept her up until morning had begun, and 
that after a day in which death had grazed 
her in his passing. And a man—even 
though he had heard Karloff, quite without 
the intention of being offensive, refer to 
him as an animal. A man who looked as 
though he never had slept; who had black 
circles beneath his eyes, and new lines of 
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care creased in 


the forehead 
above them. 
Betty and 


Warburton—and 
Warburton, in- 
deed, had _ not 
slept. 

“James!” 

A silky voice, 
a sweet, a sooth- 
ing voice, grate- 
ful to the nerves 
of one who had 
not slept. A 
tempting, beguil- 
ing voice, with 
a note even of 
friendliness in 
it! 

“James, I have 
been looking for 
something — be- 
neath the 
windows of the 
drawing room!” 


James stared 
at her—and 
started. A look 
of guilt crept 
into his eyes. ee 
‘ eee ~~ 
“Yes, miss? a 
With a fine 


affectation of 
carelessness, 
this! Too fine, by half for this young woman. 

“I—dropped’’—Oh, Betty! But she had 
the grace to pause before the word; almost 


to hesitate!—‘‘a rose, last night. Did you, 


by any chance, find it? It is gone this 
morning.” 

“A rose? Yes, miss, I found it.” 

“When, James?” 

“This—this morning, miss.” 

“Are you sure it was not last night, 
James?” 


“The blood rushed to his cheeks. So it 
was a trap? She had known he was there? 
Had flung the rose, to catch him thus? 

“It was last night, Miss Annesley.” 

A curious thing, here! The 
correct; they words a 
might have used. But the tone not. 
He met her as an equal in that moment; his 
anger had made him forget the comedy. 


“Have you that rose now, James, by any 
chance?” 


words were 
were the servant 


was 
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“‘Are You Sure It}Was Not Last Night, James?” 
to His Cheeks 
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“Yes, miss.” 
“Give it to me, 


* fi 6=sopplease. A servant 
aj should not keep 
Sa! anything that 
— was mine, even 
* 
é 


though I had 
discarded it.” 
He drew his 
pocketbook out. 
From it he took 
the rose. Quietly 
he handed it to 
her. She tossed 
it away at once, 
behind her. 
“That will do, 
James. Do not 
let such a thing 
happen again.” 
He bowed; 
very stiffly, from 


the hips. Only 
one sort of 
American does 


that; the 
who has learned 
his little tricks 
of deportment at 
West Point. Per- 
haps she noticed 
it; perhaps not. 
He was stripped 


sort 


The Blood Rushed 


of his quality as 


an actor just 
then; he neither knew nor cared. He went 
off in a towering rage; as near to being 


really angry with her as he could ever be. 
And yet, even then, he blamed himself 
more than he did her. After all, he was 
a groom to her. As a groom, his act had 
been one of the grossest presumption. 

He did not see the look she sent after him. 
I am not sure that I can describe it. There 
was mischief in it; there was fun. There 
was something of that quality that lies in 
a mother’s eyes when she has reproved a 
little son for a trivial fault. There was be- 
wilderment, too; a puzzled, helpless, battled 
quality. But over and above everything else 
that her eyes held was the mischief; it was 
that that ruled her mood. 

And, if he did not see the look, of course 
he did not see her turn, and search the 
piazza until she found the rose she had cast 
away. 
took good care to know—when she recov- 


Nor were his eyes upon her—as sh¢ 
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and looked at it, and smiled. 


was a siupid 
would hardly have dared to understand. 


T night Karloff came. Something in 


had she seen how thin, after all, was 

veneer of civilization that lay 
much, beneath the polished 
possibilities 


the thought that she might 


his business with her father might be. 


er appeared just then; 


plain in his eyes. 


laid down upon a table a package 
plans of our most 


and San Francisco helpless before a foreign 


Karloff, as grave as Annesley, took from 
is pocket a thin sheaf of bank notes. 


said Annesley. 


not yet taken the plans.’ 


“You know the truth. Iam a ruined man,” 


house in Virginia, the house where she and 
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her mother, and the generation of her family 
before them were born. I have gambled 
with her money—the money her mother left 
to her, in trust with me! I have only one 
thing to sacrifice to redeem what I have 
lost of hers—my honor.” 

“Then it is settled?” , 

Annesley nodded. 





“It has to be,” he said. “Karloff, this is 
a dreadful thing. I don’t blame you, some 
how. You are working for your country 
I—I had hoped that things might end dif- 
ferently. For your sake as well as sor niy 
own. But I believe Betty ... ” 

“Has refused me,” said the Russian. His 
eyes flashed. “But that shall make no aif- 
ference!” His hand closed over the packet 
of plans. He looked from them to Annesley 
in a morose and bitter exultation. “I have 
not given her up. I shall never do so! She 
must marry me!” 

“Must? What do you mean?” 

“That I have the means to force her hand! 
Oh, I know what you will say. But what 
do I care for honor, for my reputation, for 
my country? I tell you—nothing—beside 
her! If she does not consent to marry me, I 
Shall expose you to your government. I 
shall tell the story of yvour attempted be- 
trayal!” 

Annesley’s face was livid. “I am an old 
man, but I can kill you!” he said. 

“You cannot. Mind you, I make no idle 
threats. I have forgotten everything but 
her—and that I cannot live without her. 
Nothing else matters to me.” 

“Karloff, you are mad! A man brought 
up as you have been—a gentleman—a noble! 
And to threaten to force a woman to marry 
you!” 

“T shall do it! I am mad if you like, mad 
for her, for love of her! Ah!” 

He broke off suddenly. In the doorway, 
that had opened softly, Betty, all in white, 
was framed. He made a quick movement 
toward her. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried. “I have 
heard! I hate the very sight of you! Oh, 
father, tell me he was lying! Tell me he is 
mad! You have not done anything to put 
you in his power.” 

Annesley, with a groan, sank into a chair, 
his head in his hands. 

“It is simple,” said Karloff, “after all. 
Your father gambled. He lost. He had no ‘ 
money. They were debts of honor. He took 
what had been left to you. Now he is at 
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the end. To get the money he owed me, per- 
sonally, meant the sacrifice of your home— 
to make you homeless. He chose another 
course. 

“And, him dis- 


graced, to have your name and his become 


unless you wish to see 
a byword, you must change the answer you 
have given me! 
“T think not.” 
The voice cut the silence of the room like 
a knife. Karloff spun around to face the 
groom. But, could move, the 
groom had seized the plans and flung them 
into an open fire, that had been lighted 
to take the chill off the air of the room. 
Karloff tried to rescue them; the 
pushed him back. 
“Who are you?” 
“T am simply 
said the groom. 
“Ah! I see it all You 
Monte Carlo—and on the steamer! 


\ ed 


You must marry me! 


before he 


sroom 


he snarled. 

Miss Annesley’s servant,” 
now! were at 
Ah, you 
are of the secret service that we have so 


despised! Well, for once you have been 
clever!” 
“Don’t sneer, Karloff,’ said Warburton, 


steadily. “I am not of the secret service. 
I have found this out by chance. It goes no 
further.” 


MAN ON THE 
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He saw the look in Betty’s eyes then, and 
it was reward enough. 
him curiously. 

“I beg 


Karloff looked at 


your pardon,” he 
Warburton. 


then to 
“T have been very foolish—very 
blind. You are a gentleman, of course. [I 
should have seen it before.” He turned 
to Betty. “So this is the end of my dream!” 
he said. “I have been base—I have forgot- 
ten my honor—and I am punished. I beg 
you only to believe that what I have done 
I have done for love of you; that because 
of*my failure my heart will be heavy all 
the days of my life. If you could—for- 
give—?” 

“T think I can,” said Betty. 
me to judge you. 

“Count Karloff!” 
in his voice. 
and the note. 
the morning.” 

Karloff bowed. 

“How gladly | would destroy it!” he said, 


said 


“It is not for 
I—am—sorry.” 

Annesley spoke, a break 
“You will take your money— 


My bank will discount it in 


with a note of real feeling in his voice. 
“But you would not permit that. I shall 


take it then, Colonel. 
the empty word!” 

He turned abruptly and, holding his head 
high, left the room. 


Again—I regret—ah, 





“I Am Simply Miss Annesley's Servant,’’ Said the Groom 
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CHAPTER XI 
ee again. A morning of sun- 
4 shine after rain. The world was fresh 
About the 


had revived; shaking themselves in the light 
breez 


and smiling. house the flowers 
they shook off the drops of moisture 
had left. But 


shine in the hearts of 


the storm there was no sun- 
those who were pre- 
paring to leave the Annesley house. Betty 
had heard her father’s confession; she had 
had not 
Like her father, she was puzzled by 
The Colonel, going to 
his bank, found that the note Karloff 
had had been paid; he returned 
with the canceled paper. 


comforted him, Warburton she 
seen, 
thing. 
had 


presented 


one strange 


“Some one has paid the money in to my 


account,” he said to Betty. “It is very 
mysterious.” 

She flushed; then took the note from him. 
“Let me have it,” she said quietly. 

She left him then, and sent for Warbur 
remembering the 
Nor did he. 
shall ride 


Have luncheon 


ton She gave no sign of 
events of the previous night. 

“James,” she said, “we 
more—to the 


pare d, 


once 
north. pre- 
for two, and a hamper packed, with 


” 


plates and whatever else is needed 


“Very well, Miss Annesley,” he said. But 
sharp, jealous pain shot through him. 
With whom was she going to share this 


meal? Ah, she 
last night! 


must hate him now—after 
After the things he had seen! 
He felt that he had done well, perhaps; that 
he had saved her. And yet, had she wanted 
to be saved? 

They rode out silently, without exchang- 
ing a word. Sometimes, on these rides, she 
him. But 


they 


had spoken to 
silent. At last 
secluded spot. 


to-day she was 


reached a shaded and 
There she stopped. 
“You 


spread the 


“This will do, James,” she said. 


may unpack the and 


cloth.” 


hamper 


In silence he She 


watched him, with heavy eyes, until he had 


obeyed, still wondering. 
done. Then he turned, awaiting her orders. 

“And now, Mr. Warburten,” she said, “let 
us stop playing, if you please. The comedy 
My heart is too sad to continue it!” 

“You knew!” he 

“Almost 
“Why, oh, why, did you do it? 
let me humiliate 
again and again? 


is done. 
cried, staring at her. 
from the first!” she confessed. 
Why did you 
you so—as I have done, 
Why did you not come to 


me as Nancy’s brother?” 
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He was silent for a moment, overcome by 
shame. 
“Forgive me,’ 


’ 


he said then, brokenly. “I 
never meant that you should know.” 

“It is for me to ask your forgiveness,” 
she said. “I taunted you. Knowing who 
you were I made you wait on the table; I 
even planned things so that I might have 
a good excuse for doing so. I have tried in 
every way to make you miserable. But I 
am punished, I think.” 

“I wanted to be near you, to see you,” he 
said. “Oh, I have done all the things a 
gentleman should never think of doing! 
Now I will go away, and hope that some time 


you will forget the trouble I have caused 
you.” 

“You have caused me no trouble,” she 
said. “You have—you have saved me from 


a very great sorrow. If I did not speak last 
night it was because my heart was full, and 
I could not. It was not for lack of un- 
derstanding. And there is this.” 

She took out the canceled note, and held 
it toward him. He flushed, and stammered. 

“How—how did you know?” he 

“No one,” she said. 
No one else would have done it.” 

He cursed his clumsiness. For he might 
have denied all knowledge of the note, and 
she could have had no proof. He had man- 
aged that rather well—only to give it away. 

“It was good,” she said. “It was so much 
more than good—what you did. But we can- 
not take it. The money will be paid, as 
soon as my home in Virginia is sold.” 

“Then you won’t let me do even that for 
you?” he said. “I ask so little, only to be 
allowed to serve you! Money is nothing. I 
see—I love you. And I am going 
I will never trouble you. I ask for 
nothing.” 

There were tears in her eyes now. 

“It is just that,’ she said, faintly. 
ask for nothing!” 

Suddenly hope sprang into his eyes; and 
as suddenly died away. 

“No!” he said, almost roughly. “You say 
that out of pity, perhaps, or gratitude. And 
I want your love—all your love.” 

“Why won’t you ask for it, then?” she 
said, bravely, after a moment. 

“Could you give me that?” he asked her. 


asked. 
“IT guessed—I knew, 


' 


rather! 


—you 
away. 


“You 





“Can I give—what—you have already?” 
she said. 
Fate did very well by Warburton, after 


all, you see. And by the Annesleys. 











Unmasking a Villain 





GEORGE HOLT PROVES AN EXEMPLARY 
, CITIZEN 








































By William Richards 


UDIENCES all over the world, whether they be 

stage or motion picture devotees, dearly love a 

villain and George Holt (on the screen, mind 

you) is a consistently villainous villain. He is there- 
fore hissed fervently, and most dearly loved. 

In private life George is a terrible disappointment, 

@ and I advise his admirers not to make his acquaint- 

‘ ance at all outside of the “looking” end of the screen 

| hate to say it, and apologize to those who know him 

by his work only, but alas! I am paid to tell the truth 

no matter what pangs it may cost me, so here goes. 

George Holt in private life is a wonderfully good husband 

(no, folks, his wife is not on the stage) and a ridiculously 





adoring father, and what is worse he is one of the 
staunchest friends a fellow can have, for, come prosperity 
or come disaster, he stands by his pals. 

Having thus utterly ruined his character as a rascal in 
private life, we will utterly ignore him as a citizen and 
proceed to dissect the public career of “Holt, the heavy.” 
“Tell me where you were born, Mr Holt,” I asked him, 
“and make it some wild and woolly spot if 
possible.” : Holt laughed. 
? “Can't do 
i Se 
said. “I 
first saw 
the light 
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He Did 
Notable 
Work as 
Tirso the 
Spy in 
*’ Captain 
Alvarez ”’ 
Sharing the 
Acting 
Honors with 
William D. 
Taylor and 
Edith 
Storey 
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of day at Fall River, Massachusetts. I was, the most of the scraps, won't you! ) 

moreover, educated there at the Durfe High “It was at Toronto that I found that I 
School, where I gave but little indication of really wanted to go on the stage. I went 
ever becoming an actor or a heavy. I was there to study electrical engineering and 
what you might call an ordinary pupil and I stayed a year, but my heart was not in my 
was particularly fond of swimming and work and I spent all the time I could around 
roaming in the woods, and rather addicted the theatres.. During this period I kept up 


to scrapping at times. I did not like base- my singing and studied voice culture be- 
ball: I never could see chasing a ball that -ause, having made up my mind, I knew that 
some other fellow had hit. I sang in the one day, sooner or later, 
choir and was one of the I would be on the boards, 








fer. 
am, very 
made a 


original choristers in 
the Church of the Ascen- A 
sion and I was known 





was, and still 
persistent. I 
lot of acquaint- 
among theatri- 
ple, and tried 
getin with some 
but did 














as the ‘boy tenor.’ ances 









(Now you have it from 
his own lips, dear 


cal peo- 
my best to 


4 “w- show, 
* ¥ , 
é A 

~ et 

























readers; he 
was an or- 
dinary 
scholar 
and he 
sang in 
the choir 
and the 
only re 
deeming vil- 
lainousness 
about him 
Was a tend- 
ency to 
scrap, so 
make 








His Role in ‘Slim Driscoll, Samaritan ’’ 
Was Not a Favorite with Him 

not succeed. I went to Detroit 
from Toronto and put in another 
year at engineering and then de- 
cided finally to take a chance and 
go to New York.” 

“Did you realize your ambition 
there?” I asked. 

“Yes, and my start came in a pe- 


This culiar way. I was hard up and won- 
Picture : : 
Merely dering whether I would have to try for 
Suggests 


, wail ‘ ngineering job afte when, standin 
Holt's Forceful in engineering job after all wl u 


Work in the ‘’Pass- ~ at Fortieth and Broadway I happened to over- 
ing of Joe Mary”’ — 
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hear a conversation between two 
men. One of them said, ‘Say, 
would you care to take the part of 
a bell hop in “The Mysterious 
Mr. Bugle’ with Annie 
Russell?’ I did not wait 
to hear the answer but 
hurried to the theatre, 
and finding out the name 
of the stage manager, 
John Wodeson, I asked 
him for a job. I was so 
much in earnest that he 
said I could be a_ bell 


“Not a bit; in fact, I was not nervous 
for some time afterwards, 
not for two years when I 
started to take really 
good parts and then I 
knew what the sensation 
meant. 
“Well, to go back, I 
was bell hop for 
three months’ or 
more and then 



































came aé_e series of 
small parts with 
different compa- 
nies. I was with 
Whitesides for two 





He Dislikes Working in Comedy 
Because He Says It is 
Not in His Line 


wt ¥ oa 






seasons and 
that reminds me 
that I was at the 
Coates Opera House in Kan- 
sas City when it was burned down. I was with 
Willette Kirshaw and William B. Mack in an 
upstairs dressing room. Mack and I were killing 
time with boxing gloves on when we heard cries, 
and someone called up to us, ‘For God’s sake, 
hurry down.’ At first we thought it was a fight, 
but the word ‘fire’ reached our ears and we 
hurried down all right and only just in time, 

for as we rushed out the roof of the man 
ager’s office fell in. We lost all we had of 


Character Parts 
and © Heavies”’ 
Suit Him Much 
Better, Such as 


the Lead in course. 
Ann of the “What then—any more adventures?” I 
Trails P E 

queried. 

“No, I am afraid not,” he answered. 
hop if I “After that I went out of New York with 
‘ 

Want- ; several shows, sometimes melodrama and 
-d to ew Pg es % once with a Shakespearean repertoire com- 
and I ; pany. Let’s see—there was ‘Human 





jumped __ at 
the chance. 
The next aft- 
ernoon I 
made my 


Hearts,’ ‘In Cripple Creek’ and ‘Behind the 
Mask,’ and lots of other plays I appeared in. 
Later I was with Frederick Thompson’s ‘Via 
e Wireless’ for two seasons and a season with 
| Fiske O’Hara, the Irish star.” 








first appear- : — “What were your favorite parts?” 

7 —s ; 
ance on the a= “Drake in ‘The Christian,’ Bradley in ‘Via 
stage as the redoubtable bell hop.” Wireless’ and Juan Lobos with Edwin Ardcn 


“Were you nervous?” I inquired. in ‘Captain Velvet.’” 
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‘‘Now—about your picture performances 
what made you take up screen work.” 
“IT actually started working for pictures 
three years before I finally quit the legiti- 
mate, for at the end of every season I would 
act with Jack Frawley and Arthur Hotaling 
of the Lubin Company. I did a lot of com- 
edy and in those days a comedy actor was 
a Dutchman if he was not an Irishman or 
policeman to the other two. 
Honestly I despised the work, and merely 
engaged in it to aid the exchequer.” 

“Do you still despise it?” I asked. 

“No, indeed. I still dislike working in 
comedies but that is because comedy is not 
in my line and I never could feel pleasant 
about having a custard pie spread all over 
my face. I spent one summer with a Solax 
company at Colorado Springs doing dramas 
and costume plays and the charm of it came 
to me, and I decided to stick to the pic- 
tures in future. So I returned to New York 
and joined William S. Davis of the Univer- 
sal and came to California with him. Then 
I joined the Vitagraph and have been with 
them for fifteen months now. I love it here, 
for I am line of work I like, 
character parts and heavies and occasional 
pathetic parts.” 

Yes, strong parts are best suited to Holt’s 


and 


else a arrest 


doing the 
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abilities and personality as witness his 
Professor in “The Spell’ a powerful piece 
of acting, his forceful work in the “Passing 
of Joe Mary,” “Thieves” and other Vita- 
graph plays. And although he sustained the 
role of an erring officer in “Daddy’s Soldier 
Boy” he brought tears to the eyes of his 
audiences. He did notable work as Tirso 
the spy, in “Captain Alvarez’ in which he 
shared the acting honors with William D. 
Taylor and Edith Storey. 

George Holt has an actor’s face, dark hair 
and expressive dark eyes and is blessed with 
a good figure and strength above the aver- 
age. He lives at Santa Monica and takes 
his daily dip in the ocean all the year round. 

In conclusion let us take a peep at this 
rascally villain through the window of his 
pretty seaside bungalow. Perhaps we may 
be fortunate enough to discover him beating 
his wife, smashing furniture or ill-treating 
his chee-ild. 

What do we see! oh, pshaw, the furniture 
is all in place and the room is cheerful and 
pretty, and Mrs. Holt is sitting on the arm 
of his chair with her hand on his shoulder 
and both are saying ridiculously endearing 
things to George Holt, Junior, who beats the 
air with his tiny fists in appreciation. 

These villains! 





Henry as a humorist. 


paid to her. 


“Oh!” answered Margaret 





A TRUE SIGN 


IKE the members of “the legit,” picture folk speak lines. 

by the author and drilled into them by a stage director, not words which 
fit the action of the scene in which they are working but lines which the actors 
make up themselves to fit the case in hand. 

If it were possible for one to write down the outbursts of wit, which at 
times assert themselves during the taking of a scene, one would outshine O. 


A certain leading man, who is no longer connected with Vitagraph’s Western 
Company, was very much in love with dainty little Margaret Gibson, the bright 
star of that aggregation, and Margaret did not exactly enjoy the attentions he 


It was during the taking of a love scene between the two that “Mr. Leading- 
inan” (for the sake of making the action of the scene come easy) asked: 
“When did you first discover that you loved me, sweetheart?” 
(also for the sake of the action), “When I first 
found myself getting angry every time anyone called you a fool.” 


Not lines written 
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PERSECUTION AND POVERTY, RICHES AND LOVE MAKE UP 
THE TALE OF A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE 


By Bruce Westfall 


Illustrations from the Kalem Film, Featuring Alice Joyce 


ADGE TURNER dragged herself 
wearily to the well. Daughter of 
the house, she was worse than a 
servant in fact. A servant might have 
sought to better herself; Madge was 


doomed to stay, despite the terrible drudg- 
ery, the utter lack of relief 
stant grind of work. was carry- 
ing a pail, to fill it at the well. She had 
sarried many pails of water that day; she 
had heavier. And 
her mother seemed to be in a mood worse 

Nothing 
had 


from the con- 
Now she 


done other work; even 
bitter 


her; there 


even than her usual 
Madge did pleased 
trouble all day. 

Mrs. 
Turner, 
such 


one. 
been 


household. 
farmer, was 
When 


pros- 


dominated the 
unsuccessful 


Turner 
now an 
largely because of his wife. 
she had had 


perous, in a small and comfortable way, and 


married him he been 


had seemed likely to do better. 3ut she 
had caused all sorts of trouble for him; 
had made it impossible for him to get 


along with those with whom he was associ- 
ated, and had sapped his energies and ambi- 
tions. As a result she had had to work 
harder than seemed to her fair, and so to 
Madge, as soon as the girl was old enough, 
she had transferred as much 
sible. 


way, 


work as pos- 
A slatternly woman, but still, in her 
good looking, Mrs. Turner 
even been faithful to her husband. 

Old Turner, calm and philosophical, saw 
and regretted the way in which Madge was 
treated. But it was not easy for him to 
assert himself and make an active protest. 
He preferred to drift; to let things go, hop- 
ing always that something would turn up 
to make things and 


had not 


easier brighter. Be- 


tween him and Madge there existed a strong, 
Neither of them was demon- 
they 


quiet affection. 


strative, but shared between them 





about all the affection and kindliness that 
lighted life in that wretched household. 
Now, when Madge returned from the well, 
she heard her parents quarrelling. As usual, 
quarrel. Her 
was pouring out a flood of shrill invective; 
her father, 
throwing in a word now and then by 
of rejoinder. 


it was a one sided mother 
With bowed head, was listening, 
Way 
As she crossed the threshold 
of the kitchen she started at a particularly 
vicious from her mother; her foot 
tripped over the door sill, and the bucket 
flew from her hands, the water pouring over 
the floor. 

“Clumsy!” shrieked her mother. 
that a string of epithets 
may not be set down. 


word 


And fol 
that 
And then, as the girl 
toward her father, the 
woman lifted her hand to strike. 

“Now, Mother,” said old Turner, 
of that—I have her 
hear?” 

It was one of those occasions, all too rare, 
himself. 


lowed with 


cowered enraged 
“none 


won't struck—d’ye 


when he asserted Muttering, the 
woman withdrew. 
“All right, 


you,” she 


clean up the mess between 


said, sullenly. “It’s a fit place 


for you!” 

There was nothing unusual about such a 
except that her father had saved 
Madge from a beating. He seldom did that; 
the mother usually chose a time to strike 
the girl when he was not about. Sut, ex- 
cept for that, the scene was typical enough. 


scene, 


And so there were many to wonder, a few 


days later, if John Turner’s fate was an 
accident, as it seemed. He was found in 
the woods, shot by his own gun, dying. And 
there were many to say that he had grown 
tired of the misery of his home life, and 
had ended it himself. 

His widow, true to her kind, wept and 
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wailed, extolling, now that he was dead, the 


husband she had ceased to abuse in 
life And _sshie 
heartbroken at the loss of the only human 
had 
in her, of being heartless—because, forsooth, 


t 


never 


accused Madge, who was 


being who loved her, or inspired love 


he girl, after the instinct of animals, kept 
her grief to herself, giving way only when 


she was alone. That was hard to bear; what 
was to follow was far worse. 
The Turners had a neighbor, Tom Banks. 


He was a rough, uncouth man, but shrewd, 


and prosperous. Though Madge, in her in- 
nocence, had never suspected it, there had 
ong been an intrigue, of a low and vulgar 
sort, between her mother and this man. 
And, now that her husband was dead, Mrs. 
Turner expected 3anks to marry her. 
Banks, however, had no such intention. 
He had had a surfeit of such charms as 


the mother had; he turned his eyes now to 
Madge, who, despite her ragged clothes and 


the daily drudgery that took its toll of her, 


was beginning to show promise of real 
beauty. Madge hated him, instinctively; 
her mother’s obvious inclination to him, 
which she took no pains to conceal, nat- 
urally enhanced that abhorrence. She re- 
pulsed his attentions, but Banks was not 
discouraged. Had it not been for her 


mother’s anxiety to marry him herself, how- 
ever, Madge would have fared badly against 
him, for it was only that desire that kept 
Mrs. Turner from trying to make a match 
between them. 

While John Turner 
dared to 


Janks had 
house, for 


was alive 
never the Turner 
Turner had hated and despised him, and he 


visit 


had understood that he must keep away. 
Now, however, he was there all the time, 
and he acted like a master. The picture of 
Turner that hung in the parlor, a poor 
crayon, irritated him beyond measure. And 
at his request—or command, rather—Mrs. 
Turner turned its face to the wall. Madge, 
coming in, after she had committed that 
sacrilege, stared at the reversed picture, 
aghast. 

“Mother!” she cried. “What have you 
done to Father’s picture?” 

“None. of your business!” shrilled her 


And then, with a sudden fierce fit 
of anger, she went to the picture, took it 
and with it into the kitchen. 
Madge followed her. And when she saw her 
mother about to thrust it into the fire, she 
screamed. 


mother. 


down, went 
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“Don’t you dare!” 
dare!” 

And, looking blindly around, her eye fell 
on a carving knife. She picked it up, and, 
transformed by rage at the insult to her 
father’s memory, advanced menacingly 
toward her mother. Just then Banks came 
in. He started take the knife 
from her, and Mrs. Turner, regaining her 
courage, thrust the picture into the fire. 
But his intervention needed. Be- 
fore he reached her, Madge dropped the 
knife, horror struck at what she might have 
done, and sank, sobbing, into a chair. Her 
mother, coming to her, shook her viciously. 

“You'd draw a knife on me, would you?” 
she screamed. “If we'd 
ha’ killed me, I suppose? I'll 
away for that, you hussy!” 

And she kept her threat. 
terrified by the sight of Madge with the 
knife in her hands. He offered no opposi- 
tion when her mother applied for her com- 
mitment to the reformatory as an _ incor- 
rigible; indeed, he was a witness against 
her. Mrs. Turner struck while the iron was 
hot. She knew that his sentiments might 
change again; she felt that, with Madge out 
of the way, she could win him for herself. 
And so Madge was sent to the reformatory. 
And at once Banks took her mother to his 
house. They were not married; Banks 
merely laughed at that idea. 

At first even the reformatory was a re- 
lief to Madge. She was the companion there 
of thieves; of women of the streets; of girls 
so low and so degraded that she had hardly 
an idea of their character, since no one 
had ever told her that there were such peo- 
ple in the world. Some of them were very 
young; as young as Madge herself. And 
among these was one girl, known only as 
Queenie May, a waif of the city streets, a 
thief and a prostitute. 

Madge’s absolute innocence was an af- 
front to Queenie May. With one or two 
boon companions she set about deliberately 
to debauch Madge, to teach her all she had 
never known of vice and wickedness. But 
Madge, saved by her innate purity, and the 
conscience that she had inherited from her 
father, was only disgusted. She resented 
the street girl’s attempts to be friendly; 
under the goad of Queenie May’s subsequent 
contempt she grew sullen. And as a result 
Queenie May and her friends seized every 
chance to torment her. 


she cried. “Don’t you 


forward to 


was not 


been alone you’d 


send you 


Banks had been 
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For nearly two years Madge suffered and 
worked in the But her im- 
prisonment did good. She took 
advantage of every chance that the terrible 
place offered her; she learned to read and 
write, and she read a great deal, being en- 
couraged by the authorities, who saw that 
she was not an inmate of the usual 


reformatory. 
her some 


type. 
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But, before the time for the 
“ame, she had realized the dan- 
ger into which she would put scores of in- 
nocent people. And when Queenie May 
brought her the oil soaked bundle of rags 
which light and throw 
linen closet, she rebelled. 

“T won’t do it!” she cried. 


take part: 
actual deed 


she was to into a 


“It’s wicked! 








“Now, Mother,’ Said Old Turner, ‘ None of That. 


She learned a trade, too, the millinery trade, 
and became decidedly expert. 


T WAS nearly at the end of her second 

year that Queenie May and her allies 
concocted a desperate plot. They planned to 
Set the building on fire, and, in the con 
fusion to escape. And it chanced that they 
were obliged to take Madge into their con- 
fidence, because her room placed 
that she was bound to see what they were 
doing when they put their plan into execu- 
tion, and, unless she was with them they 
would be defeated. Madge, at first, was dis- 


posed to consent; did, in fact, promise to 


was so 





I Won't Have Her Struck’”’ 


I'd rather stay here all my life than do it!” 
“All right, but don’t you dare split on the 
rest of us!’ said Queenie May. “If you do 
with 


I'll get 
from 


even you, if it’s twenty years 


now!” 
“Queenie, don’t!” cried Madge. 
so wicked! 


“Don’t be 
You may kill a lot of people!”’ 

“Let them look out for themselves, then!” 
said Queenie, defiantly. “Here goes!” 

And the next moment she had lighted her 
rags, and the fire had begun. 

Instantly Madge ran to give the alarm. 
Queenie May tried to stop her; Madge thrust 
her off, and, heedless of the other girl’s 
curses and threats of vengeance, ran wildly 
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Queenie May and Her Friends Seized Every Chance to Torment Her 


through the halls, crying “Fire!”’ as she ran. 
In a moment the corridors were full; 
Queenie May, seeing that the game was up, 
made her own escape, leaving those with 
whom she had hatched the plot to fare as 
they might. Madge did not seize the chance 
to get away, which she might easily have 
done; instead she stayed to the end, helped 
in the work of rescue, and, as a matter of 
fact, was the heroine of the fire. 

And she had her reward. For a week 
later the governor of the state himself, com- 
ing to inspect the reformatory, and to see 
the destruction of the fire, called her out, 
before all the inmates and officials, praised 
her for her courage, and gave her a full 
pardon. 

She was free! 

Then began the first really happy period 
of her life. The authorities of the reforma- 
tory found employment for her with a milli- 
ner, a kindly woman called Madame Courtet. 
In her establishment Madge did well from 
the first. She was busy, and gradually the 


sullen look faded from her eyes. Her skilled 
fingers were well suited to the work; she 
had good ideas, too. But she longed for 
work in which her brain might be employed. 
She attended night school, and began to 
make up for the long years in which she had 
had no schooling. Soon she wanted more 
time for study; an advertisement, calling 
for a governess for a young child, appealed 
to her. Her ambition at this time was to 
become a school teacher; it seemed to her 
that this sort of work would offer her a 
chance to prepare for such a career. 

She answered Mrs. Travis’s advertisement, 
and was almost instantly engaged when 
Fern, Mrs. Travis’s little orphan grand- 
daughter, the child for whom she was to 
care, took a violent fancy to her. Madge 
had been afraid that the fact that she had 
been in the reformatory would come out, 
but it did not, and she made the mistake of 
suppressing it. Perhaps it was not a mis- 
take; most people would have considered it 
sufficient reason for not employing her to 
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care for a child. Madge knew that she was 
fit to do so; she justified her secrecy to her- 
self by that knowledge. 

As Fern’s companion and governess she 
might live at peace and in a happiness 
almost too perfect to be true, for years. 
jut by this time Madge’s long dormant 
beauty had been fully revealed. And when 
Sheldon Travis, her employer’s son, and the 
brother of Fern’s father, returned from the 
west, where he had been long engaged in 
mining work, a new element came into 
Madge’s life—love. In Travis’s mind there 
was no doubt from the first. As soon as he 
saw Madge he knew that she was the girl he 
had longed all his life to meet. He did not 
tell her at once; it seemed impossible to 
him that she could care for him. He would 
sit by the hour, listening while she read to 
Fern; Mrs. Travis, by no means blind to 
what was going on, smiled contentedly. She 
felt that she knew Madge; she was willing 
to give her son’s life into this girl’s keeping. 

As for Madge herself, her heart was 
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vaguely troubled from the first. There was 
something in Travis’s manner, in his whole 
being, that appealed to deep lying instincts 
in her. She had never been touched by a 
man before; this one stirred her. She lay 
awake for hours, as realization of the truth 
came to her. But even then she dared not 
think that he might love her. And so the 
problem of how she should meet him, should 
he declare himself, came to her with a start- 
ling and terrifying suddenness, when he 
finally asked her to be his wife. 

All the memories of her time of trial in 
the reformatory, which she had fancied well 
pushed into the background of her life, came 
into her mind. Somehow, she had never 
dreamed of this. She loved him; there was 
never any doubt of that in her mind. But 
that he should love her—that was the in- 
credible thing. And it weakened her so 
that she could neither accept him nor reject 
him; least of all could she throw herself on 
his generosity and tell him her story. She 
temporized with him; the result was _ in- 





He Would Sit Listening by the Hour While She Read to Fern 
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evitable. kncouraged by his mother, he 


pressed her so that she was forced to yield 


at last; she could not lie to him and say 
she did not love him. And so they were 
betrothed. . 


Madge 
wedding. 


herself insisted on a delay in the 
When he pressed her, she went to 
Mrs. Travis, and, in a moment, enlisted her 
in her support. 

‘l want to come to him With the things a 
them, at 


need time 


some of 
“And I 
the things myself, and to 


bride should have—with 
least,’ she said, simply. 
to make some of 
earn the money to pay for others.” 
Mrs. 


of pride, 


Travis admired in her that display 


trifling as it really was, and yei, to 
And the two 


of them prevailed over Sheldon Travis’s im- 


a woman, anything but trifling. 


patience. Madge, once the die was Cast, 
gave herself up happily to the task of prep- 
aration. She wondered sometimes how she 


dared to be so happy! 

And yet her first fears had been her truest 
guides. One day, as she was returning from 
with Travis, he left her 


drug store while he 


a visit outside a 
went inside to telephone. 
And as she waited, a woman passed, stopped, 
with a 
her. It 


and malicious smile, turned to greet 


was Queenie May, and it was even 


plainer than in the days in the reformatory 


that she was utterly degraded. True, she 
vas well and expensively dressed now, but 
her very clothes only amplified the story of 
her painted cheeks and her too brilliant 
eve 

“Hello, Madge!” she said. “Gee! I’ve 


been hoping I’d run across you.” 
“Go, please, I ’ 


“Oh, that was friend I 
leave you just now, eh? Don’t want 
eh? Oh, all right! 


along, but I'll keep my eye on you— 


your gentleman 
Sa W 
him to see with me 


I'll fad 
believe me!” 


you 


And Queenie moved on, just before Travis 
came out. 
Madge 
proved, not 


was sick with fear, and, as it 


For 
appeared at the 


without 

had 
her appearance was the beginning of 
that, to 


reason. within a 
day Queenie 


house: 


Travis 


a series of blackmailing visits 


Madge’s desperate mind, seemed unlikely 
ever to end. The street girl showed no 
mercy, nor any understanding of what the 


word might mean. She seemed to guess with 
a fiendish accuracy just how far she could 
timed her demands, and 
them so well that it was always just possible 


measured 


go; she 
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for Madge But the end came 
The 
more 


to meet them. 
at last, as it was bound to do. 
Madge had no money; 
was utterly impossible for her to 
money that the blackmailer demanded 
She told Queenie did not 
believe her. And so the street girl kept her 
threat. Madge, with Fern in 
the child’s room, was summoned one day to 
Mrs. Travis’s 
started back, in 
Queenie May. 
“Madge, my dear,” said Mrs. Travis, “this 
girl—this person, perhaps I should say—has 
told us a dreadful about She 
says that you were a fellow inmate with her 
of the state reformatory; that you were sent 
there 
ovn 


time 
when 
when it 
find 
of her. 


came 


her so; 
oft-repeated 


she 
sight of 


entered 
terror, at the 


room; as she 


story you. 


when she was confined there, at your 
mother’s that it is 
that she has made a dreadful mis- 


request. Tell us 
not true 
tale!” 
Madze looked at 
staring at 
stretched 


her lover first. He was 
her, but his 


towards 


arms 
her. She could see the 
look that her 
that she must justify herself, must disprove 


were outl- 


fear in his eyes; the showed 


the charze. 


“It’s true,” she said, wearily. “But I[—I1 


never did anything wrong! My mother 
hated me—she wanted to get rid of me. 
That was why I was sent there. Oh—I 
know I've done wrong here! I should have 
told you—I should not have let you find out 


I—I 

And unable to stay there, she turned and 
fled 
her own room where, in desperate haste, she 
packed 
the house been so happy. 
But a interrupted her. 
She opened it, and started back as she saw 
Travis. 


from some one else! will go now—” 


from them, making for the shelter of 


her belongings, preparing to leave 


wherein she had 


knock at the door 


“Madge!” he cried. “I don’t care. I don’t 
what did! It’s what are [ 
She may have told the truth—but if 
you were ever in that place I know that you 
were innocent!” 

“You 
Madge. 
him; 


care you you 


love! 


me—after this?” cried 
For a moment she swayed toward 

then recoiled. “No,” 

“You must not. I 


cannot let you help 


believe in 


she she said, 
been 


Your 


have 
me. 


wearily. 


wrong. I 
mother—” 

“[T am here to speak for myself, Madge,” 
said Mrs. Travis, “that creature dropped a 
note as she was leaving. 
to you. 


It was addressed 
She must have managed to inter- 
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That She Has Made a Dreadful Mistake 


"Tell Us That It is Not True 
reformatory. You 


you to the 
oft any 


good daughter, 


Oh, my dear, we should sending 
innocent 


cept it and steal it. 
have known—Sheldon and I—!” were a 
Madge wondering, took the note as she crime. Your Unworthy Mother.’ 
read it, tears came into her eyes. “It was addressed to the reformatory,” 
“It's from my mother!” she said. “Shel- said Mrs. Travis; “that wretched creatur 
don, read it—”’ must have guessed that it might defeat her 
He took it from her; this is what he read plan.” 
“Madge!” cried Sheldon. 
And now she yielded to his embrace. 


“My Only Child: 


“Tam dying. May God forgive me for 





WHERE MISERY LOVES COMPANY 


7 
L CHRISTIE'S Nestor Company was out on a location, many miles from 
if the little single- 


Hollywood and home. 
The employe 


John Stepling was complaining bitterly to a trainman « 
track railroad, about the lateness and irregularity of the service. 
remonstrated with virtuous indignation. 

“I’ve been on this here line, sir,” he began, “for seven months, and—” 
“Have you, indeed?” interrupted the jovial comedian, sympathetically. “At 





what station did you get on?” 
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Harry 5. 


T had all been beautifully arranged, via 
‘phone, that we were to have luncheon to- 
gether upon the Northrup piazza, just 
the three of us, Mr. and Mrs. Northrup and 
myself. The day was perfect, the setting 
was ideal, and their attractive home, in the 
very heart of the Sheephead Bay district, 
afforded a background such as one seldom 
finds. The whole thing was wonderfully ar- 
ranged, directed and stage-managed—but did 
the picture register? It did not! 
You see, it was this way. When I ar- 
rived at the Northrup menage, the air of 
the place was electric with repressed excite- 
ment, there was a distinct sense of the un- 
xpected, the unlooked for having happened. 
And, apparently, it had! I was greeted by 
Mrs. Northrup—whom, by the way, you know 
behind the footlights as the pretty and tal 
ented Mercita Esmonde—who was plainly 
in a state of agitation because her well-laid 
hospitable plans had miscarried. It seemed 
that, wholly unexpectedly, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis—the latter the dazzling- 
ly attractive Bessie McCoy of yesterday— 
had dropped down upon the Northrups out 
of a clear sky, so to speak, and though they 
were friends of long standing, they required 
at least a fair show of entertainment and 
courtesy. So our planned petite piazza pow 
wow fell by the wayside. Upon my arrival, 
the clatter of dishes from within, punctuated 
with conversation and laughter, told me only 
too plainly that luncheon was well started 
on its way. 


10 


Northru P 


But I was there upon business bent, the 
business of obtaining from Harry S. North- 
rup the information as to just why he aban- 
doned the stage for the screen, so I was 
strong in the resolve that, though the orig- 
inal scene-set had faded away, I was not 
to be deterred from my purpose, because 
of unexpected visitors. 

And at that moment Mr. Northrup himself 
appeared upon the scene—having been hur- 
riedly dispatched to the nearest liquid dis- 
pensary in order to obtain the special brand 
of joy water imbibed by the author of “Sol- 
diers of Fortune.” 

Although it was our very first meeting, 
I liked Northrup at once. His very lack of 
pretentiousness, his genuinely frank spirit, 
much like that of a friendly school-boy, is a 
most engaging quality and it is safe to wager 
that it is a characteristic by means of which 
he makes and holds many friends. We 
settled ourselves upon the piazza, after 
luncheon, and we were soon hard at it. 

“What? The stage? Not on your life, 
not if I know myself, never again for me. 
I had fifteen years of it, right on Broadway, 
too, but nothing would induce me to go 
back to it again.’ Look around you here, 
what more could a man ask than this? A 
comfortable, attractive home, a permanent, 
by-the-year abiding place, and a steady, fifty- 
two-weeks-in-the-year income. Could the 
stage give me that? It could not.” 

I gasped a bit at this rhetorical outburst. 
It all came in a sort of rush of enthusiasm, 
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——=F— Daniel Frawley, certainly a notable galaxy 
LE we of players. He remained with the Frawley 

SE WN organization for over a year, and then he 
WZ Qa came east, joining E. H. Sothern’s forces, 
/ with whom he remained for over two 
\\ Seasons, in “The Three Musketeers,” 
YY “The Song of the Sword,” “The Sunk- 














































\\ en Bell,” and “Hamlet.” 
\\ Success perched upon the 





| Northrup banner from the first 
i? iif and he promptly made an en- 
it viable name for himself as an 
& actor of leading heavy, or vil- 
\\\\ lain, roles. He associated only 
\ with the best, playing engage- 
\\ ments with Mary Mannering in 
\\ “Janice Meredith;” Elizabeth Ty- 
\\ zh ree in “Gretna Green;’” Thomas W. 
AN é- ie Ross in “Checkers;”’ 
\\ aE Chauncey Olcott in “Ter- 
ence,” “Common Sense 
Brackett,” and “The 
Heir to the Hoorah;”’ 
Florence Roberts in 
“Ann La Mont,” and 
: , “The Strength of the 
j as though it were a _ subject 


Weak;” William Fav- 
ersham in “The Squaw 
Man,” “The Love 
Route,” “The Round 
Up” (in which he 


cary - J . hear I Liked Northrup at 
very near the Northrup he Tt, Once. for His Extra- 
and it was put forth with a ordinary Capacity 
i “a re for Putting One at 
sincere conviction which One's Ease 
brooked no argument. 

Yet I knew that those fifteen stage years, 
now in the almost forgotten past, had been 
of exceptional activity and his _ per- 
sonal triumphs crowded fast, one 
upon the _ other. Why, when 
he first started up the _ stage 
ladder he was associated with 





one of the foremost organ- 
izations of its time and 
kind, same being the Frawley 
Company in San Francisco, 
and the date of his debut June 
21, 1897, at the Columbia The- 
atre, in the City of the Golden 
Gate. The play was “Shenan- 
doah,” the Bronson Howard 


masterpiece, which screen pa- 

. , “ 4 > His Work in 
trons know as one of the “The Christian’ 
Kalem releases. Associated Was Particularly 


: y , Effective 
with Mr. Northrup in the cast 


of this play were Blanche Bates, 
Eleanor Moretti, Gladys Wallis, 
Madge Carr Cooke, Frank 
Worthing, Thomas W. Ross, 
r Theodore Hamilton, Harry Cor- 
son Clarke, J. M. Colville, and T. 
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pecially distinguished himself in the role of as the stage.” 
Sage Brush Charlie), “Girls,” “The Ring At this juncture the telephone rang and 
he excused himself a moment. Without 
meaning to do so, one could not help but 
overhear at least fifty per cent of the con- 
versation which transpired. It ran thuswise 
—‘‘Hello. , F . Yes. . . . Who? 
? Yes, oh, Hattie Williams! , 
How are you? . . . No, Mercy’s not 







































here just now, she’s gone out motoring 
with Mrs. Davis, but she’ll be back in 
about fifteen minutes. . . . What? 
Yes, in about fifteen minutes. 
You'll call up again? 
Coming down here? . . . Fine! 
Great stuff! . . . Good-bye.” 
“Hattie Williams 
says she’s 
coming down 
here for the 
week-end,” and 
he smiled, 


As 


It Is a Refreshing Master,” and “One of the Family;” Sagebrush 


Thing to Find a Man 


ut Once so Thoroughly “Ud he was co-star with Ida O'Day oe 

Satisfied in His in the vaudeville sketch “Cinders,” e 

Work and So Keenly , - , -_ Covered 

Alive to Its Possi- and with Wilton Lackaye in “The Binscif 
bilities . ” : : 

Stranger, which completes his with 

Glory 


age work. 
Before the last engagement, Mr. Northrup had 
appeared in one or two special Vitagraph pictures, 
and early in 1912 he became a regular member 
of their forces, remaining with them ever since. 
“And I'm going to stay with Vitagraph, too, 
for I like their methods and have been excep- 
tionally happy in my work there. No more 
haunting managers’ offices and theatrical agen- 
cies for me, standing about like a cook or a 
waiter at an employment place. I’ve found a 
permanent, happy work-place and I don’t in- 
tend to change it for anything as precarious 
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somewhat wanly, I thought. Undoubtedly 
it was a strenuous day in the Northrup 
menage. But it was all very comfortable and 
very agreeable, for a mere outside inter- 
viewer, and though there was a spirit of 
seething excitement broadcast—it happened 
to be the Fourth of July, incidentally—it was 
great fun to be a part of it all. “And Mercy’s 
going to a ball to-night,”” my host observed 
upon no less than six different occasions. 
And, by the way, Mr. Northrup deserves 
more than a mere passing tribute for his 
talents as a host, for no one could possibly 
have been more hospitable. During our 
talk we wandered over the house and touched 
upon many things, plays and players of 
yesterday, the idiosyncrasies of many 
screen stars, the gifts and talents of 
others (“it is a joy to play a scene 
with an artist like Clara Kimball 
Young”), the censorship of pic- 
tures, the various angles of 
the matrimonial state (be- 


Harry Northrup 
Can Play 
Leads, 
Heavies, and 
Semi-comic 
Parts 
Equally 
Well 








‘The Test” 
Was a Photo- 
play That 
Offered Big Pos- 
sibilities to a 
Big Actor 










cause, being a 
bachelor my- 
self, of course 
I know all 
about it!), the 
high cost of 
living — all 
these “and 
many more. 








“The future? Pic- 
tures, more pictures, 
and then more pic 
tures. I intend to 
stay in this game 
for a long time 
yet, hoping 
eventually to 
reach the day 
when I shall be 
able to retire for 
good and all.- That’s 
the goal I’ve set be- 






































fore me.” 
There was air of 


“The Future? 
Pictures, More 
Pictures, and 
Then More 
Pictures”’ 


unniistak- 
able, solid 
comfort 





surrounding 
the Northrup 
household, the 
whole place had 
the appearance, 
air and manner 
of a home con 
ducted solely upon 
the lines of minis 
tering to and sup- 
plying the desires of its 
inmates. ‘Yes, we've lived here for the past 
two years,” observed my host, “and you can 
see for yourself how comfortable we are 
For a while we lived in New York and I 
used to make a daily pilgrimage out to the 
studio. But in that way I spent over three 
hours a day upon the cars, and I decided I'd 
have to be nearer my work. So we settled 
here, where I am within ten minutes’ ride 
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of the Vitagraph plant, and at least five days 
a week 1 am able to eat my luncheon at 
home.” And a sigh of contentment escaped. 

It is a refreshing thing to find a man so 
thoroughly satisfied with life, and with his 
work, so keenly alive to their possibilities 
as well. Harry S. Northrup is to be greatly 
envied in this respect and yet, on the other 
hand, the gods of chance and success have 
been very good to him. He was ready to 
embrace his opportunity when it came along. 
He is peculiarly and happily adapted to 
picture work, being one of our most versatile 
sereen stars, for he can play leads, heavies 
ard semi-comic parts all equally well. Re- 
call some of his effective work, especially in 
such pictures as “The Christian,’ “The 


Test,” “The Silver Cigarette Case,” “The 
Countess Veschi’s Jewels,” and “Mr. Bingle’s 
Melodrama,” and you can gain a fair esti- 
mate of his versatile talents. Would that 
we had more picture players of his caliber. 

All at once Bessie McCoy Davis, from her 
corner of the porch where she was swinging 
in a hammock, broke in upon us with, ‘Poor, 
dear Harry! That’s all right, keep right on 
talking, he won’t remember a single word 
you say, and when you see the interview in 
print you won’t recognize yourself at all. 
I know what interviewers are! Thank good- 
ness, he doesn’t want to talk to me.” Poor, 
dear Harry.” 

As I believe I have observed before in 
these very columns—this is the life! 


Self-Reliant Miriam Nesbitt 


T has long been a well-known fact that 
] our most successful motion picture stars, 

those with an international following 
and reputation, have, at least for the most 
part, sprung from rather humble, incon- 
spicuous footlight origin, if, indeed, they 
can boast of any stage experience at all. 
The more humble their stage past, the more 
successful their picture present. For some 
reason or other the ex-stage divinity has a 
difficult time in mastering the intricacies of 
the screen. 

But I knew this was not the case with 
Miriam Nesbitt, the popular Edison satellite, 
for her past stage record was a notably suc- 
cessful one, beginning as she did at the very 
top of the ladder as leading woman with no 
less a person than James K. Hackett, and I 
was particularly anxious to learn why she 
gave up the stage for the screen. 

“Why did I leave the stage? Because, at 
the end of my third season, I plainly saw 
what stage success meant, what sacrifices 
were made, what price must be paid to 
achieve stage fame and I would not pay that 
price! ; 

“When I first went upon the stage no one 
was more ambitious than I, no one had 
higher ideals. It was the perfect career, and 
I was determined to reach the top. But when 
the veil was torn from my eyes, when I came 
to know the life as it really is, well, after 
that, it was merely a question of getting the 
most advantageous engagement each season, 
for my ambition was gone.” 


Yet the name of Miriam Nesbitt has been 
associated with some of the most notable 
stars and productions in the recent history 
of our stage, and scarcely a season passed 
without her appearing in one or more Broad- 
way productions. Only see this list for your- 
self, beginning with the lead opposite James 
K. Hackett in “The Tree of Knowledge,” 
when that actor made his debut as a star; 
after that came “At the White Horse Tavern,” 
with Joseph Haworth and “Robert of Sicily;” 
then she appeared with Ada Rehan in “Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury;” with William H. Crane 
in “David Harum;” with Chauncey Olcott 
in “Old Limerick Town;” with Henry E. 
Dixey in “Facing the Music;” with Maclyn 
Arbuckle in “The County Chairman;” with 
Henrietta Crosman in “Mary, Mary Quite 
Contrary;” with Lawrence D’Orsay in “The 
Embassy Ball;” and with Minnie Dupree in 
“The Road to Yesterday.” There, that’s 
what I call a distinguished record, one of 
which a person might well feel proud. Yet 
she gave all this up for a studio career. 

“And I shall probably never appear upon 
the stage again,” is the way Miss Nesbitt 
herself puts it. “Why, only the other day 
I received a letter from Mr. Hackett, written 
from Paris, asking me what my plans were, 
and { wrote him in reply that I would be 
glad to listen to any picture proposition he 
had to make but I would not consider the 
stage under any conditions.” 

“But how did you really come to leave the 


stage?” I asked, knowing of her success 
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‘ 


pital, St. Paul, where they discov- 
ered I had appendicitis 
and, all coasting 
aside, I have not ap- 
peared on the stage 
since,” she said, with 


behind the footlights and 
feeling fairly confi- 
dent that the aban- 
donment of her 
career meant a 
real sacrifice 
upon her 
part. 

A pretty, 
whimsical 
smile played 
about Miss 
Nesbitt’s 
mouth, as_ she 
looked up at me 
and said, rather 
archly, “Have you 
ever been coasting?” 
Remembering cer- 
tain youthful 


rather grim humor. 
“Did you take up pic- 
ture work immediately 

thereafter?” I enquired. 
“No, not for a little while 
after that. I decided at that 
time to become a parlor enter- 
tainer, to gather together a 
collection of songs, stories and 
recitations, which I would do in 
drawing-rooms, as so many English 
girls do. Well, I tried it, and scored 
a tremendous success. I only scored 


Miriam Nesbitt is a Delight, So 
Tranquil, Calm, and Well-Foised, 
But with a Fascinating Under- 
current of Gaiety 

and Humor 













gaities at 


snowtime, I said I he. 

had been. once though! / 
“Well, that’s not exactly what I mean,” It took me £ 4 

she said, still smiling. ‘‘You see, it was this three weeks 

way. The season of 1909-10, Henry P. Harris to gather 


engaged me to play the lead, Beth Elliott, ™Y mate 
in ‘The Traveling Salesman,’ and when I Tal __ to- 
signed my contract he said, ‘We’re going to 
send you coasting, Miss Nesbitt.’ I had never 
heard the term and, somehow or other, it 
sounded quite attractive to me, coasting 
seemed to present unlimited possibilities. It ~ 
did! Coasting, I soon learned, meant play- L 
ing all the Eastern Atlantic coast cities, 
down through Texas, up along the Pacific A 
slope, and then East again. Finally, I 
gave up the ghost on the twenty-second 
day of February, at Red Wing, Minn. Facing 
a consecutive six weeks of one-night stands, ge, Coloring 
I went to bed that night, knowing that [| Dark Hair, 
White Skin, 
would not arise in the morning. Nor did I, and Gray Eyes 
despite the efforts, pleadings and protesta- a a py 4 
tions of the other members of the company. Beautiful I aes. 2. 





















A few days later I entered St. John’s Hos- 
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gether and secure my first en- 
gagement, at which 1 enter- 
tained over seventy chil- 
dren. They enjoyed 
themselves immensely 
but twenty-five 
dollars, for three 
weeks’ work! No, 
that career was 
not for Miriam. 
“TT 2 és I 
thought of mo- 
tion pictures. / 
In January, 
1911, I joined | 
the Edison 
company and 
here I have re- 
mained ever 
since, nor \ 
should I care to 
make a change. 
When I took up the 
work I knew that 
many actors from the 
dramatic stage were 


engaged in it, but they a... 
. . ne, i t 
were using aliases and You with a 


names other than their own. | Pap Sern 
determined to be different, I had sil of ge eth end ne 
been fairly sue cessful upon A Oy?) 
the stage and I decid- 
ed to retain my own 
name. Not 


















that it helped m« 
much, for here at 
the Edison studio, 
3 where everything 
4 is conducted up 
° on a_ practical 
























Misiom thoroughly busi 
esbitt : 2 
and ness-like basis, | 
Bertram , ' as P , 
Yost in"A 3 was’ altogether 
Matter of ’ a unknown any 
Minutes”’ 2 , : ; 


Way. 
“a remembe! 
my very first da) 
here so well,” and 
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toe a delicate, fleeting 
= Miss Nesbitt’s Bearing was SMile crossed her fac« 
Vee —~, Regal, and Her Costumes “and it has its amus 


Magnificent,in“Mary | : 
Stuart.’”’ She played ing side, too. I was 


Queen Elizabeth ‘ , 
zy one of eight girls, 
all of us crowded 
into a_— small 


i fy 






dressing- room) 
down at the 
end. of th 
*\\ corridor ther: 
In our wor 
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that day we were only required to dance 


around in one or two figuring 
girls. At the end of the 


dressing-room 


scenes, 
merely as extra 
day one of my companions 


came to me, and dear, it’s 


plain to be seen that you've had no experi- 


said, ‘My 


ence, either on the stage or in this work. 
Let me tell you something for your own 
good, and that is, my dear, to get right out of 
it now while there’s time. You’re not the 
type they want, with your dark hair, white 
skin and grey eyes. You’re better suited to 
a business career, for you are absolutely 
lacking in any sex-appeal, and without that, 
my dear, no woman can succeed in this busi- 
ness.’ Incidentally, that same woman is still 
one of eight others, crowded together in the 
small dressing-room, down at the end of the 
corridor.” 

If Miss Nesbitt began amid somewhat 
humble surroundings, at any rate to-day she 
has the star dressing-room which she for- 
merly shared with Mary Fuller. This room 
was the background for our chat. During 
our conversation, Mare McDermott came in, 
glanced hurriedly about, “Oh, an interview,” 
shook hands with me, and departed forth- 
with. 

“And are you so very contented with the 
Edison people?” I asked, though it was per- 
fectly apparent that no one could be more 
satisfied with her surroundings than 
Nesbitt at that particular moment. 

“Perfectly,” she replied, “I don’t believe 
I should care to act for any 
company. most agreeable 
here and my nearly-four years have shown 


Miss 


really other 


Everything is 


The first few weeks 
then came 
the guaranteed period, and at the end of six 
months I was taken into the rezgular stock 
company. 


a steady advancement. 


I did anything and everything, 


And I have signed to remain here 
another year. 

“Vacation? No, that’s a luxury I haven’t 
known since entering pictures, but I can’t 
complain because my first summer I 
along the St. 
during 


spent 


taking pictures Lawrence 


River, while both the summers of 
1912 and 1913 I was in England, along with 
Mr. McDermott, engaged in a number of 
special pictures.” 

Simply to sit and look at Miriam Nesbitt 
is a joy all in itself, she is so tranquil, calm 
and well-poised, with a most fascinating un- 
dercurrent of gaiety and humor. She looks 
at you with a friendly little smile, play- 


fully lurking around the corners of her 
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mouth and eyes. One has only to see her 
to know that here,is a young woman, capable, 
self-reliant, who has fought her own 
own way, and who has 
most unmistakably. I was more 
than casually interested to know just what 
she hoped the future held for her, what sort 
of goal she had set 


fight, 
won her “found” 


herself, 


for herself, where she 
hoped to find herself to-morrow. I felt rea- 
sonably sure that she would have a perfectly 
defined, well-set opinion upon this subject. 
And, of course, she had. 

“My aim is not really very high and my 
ambition is not a colossal one,” she replied, 
in answer to my question. “I am working 
for an income, a permanent, income, I mean, 
of course. What’s more, I can see it clearly 
before me, in about five years’ time, thanks 
largely to frequent stock manipulations upon 
the part of my step-father, who manages my 
finances for me. 

“When I have saved up enough money, I 


mean to go to England and buy a small 
country place, about thirty miles outside 
London—and just live! Of course, I shall 


hope to act occasionally, either in pictures 
or upon the stage, but I shall be in a suffi 
ciently independent position to do the sort 


of work which I most wish to do. I love 
English country life, in fact, I like every- 


thing about England, having lived there for 
several years. 

“IT created the role of Tiger Lily, the In- 
dian girl, in J. M. 
the Duke of York’s Lcndon, at 
Christmas, 1904, a delightful engage 
ment, and for several years after that, upon 


sarrie’s ‘Peter 
Theatre, 
most 


Pan,’ at 


the play’s annual holiday revival, I was of 
fered a 
greatly cut in the American production for 
the simple reason that many of Tiger Lily’s 


re-engagement. The role has been 


lines have sort of double meanings which 
would not be seriously accepted over here. 

“T also played several other engagements 
on the other side, notably in ‘A Stranger in 
a Strange Land,’ and I found stage condi- 
tions, especially in London, practically ideal. 
Yes, I shall be glad when I can go back there 
to stay. That’s my ambition.” 

And she will achieve her ambition, make 
no mistake about that, for concentration and 
determination are two of her marked char- 
acteristics. One has only to speak with her 
fact. All 
the same, even though it is some time off, 


one hates the very thought of Miss Nesbitt’s 


for five minutes to discover that 


deserting us for England. 
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How Nice of You to Say That!’’ Said Laura. ‘“We're So Glad That You and Miss Carew 
Are Going to Be with Us” 
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WHEN LOVERS AGREE TO DISAGREE 


By Vivian Barrington 


Illustrated by J. Clinton Shepherd 


OU may have noticed, in these yarns 
I’ve been spinning about Laura Leon- 
ard, that there 
thrown in 


hasn’t been any local 
temperament— 
that I haven’t explained a lot of fool actions 
of hers by saying that she was such a star 


color about her 


that she let her artistic temperament get 
the better of her Arid 
some people have sort of intimated that the 
stories weren’t straight goods, just for that 
reason. They’re off. Maybe they think they 
know who Laura really is; 
too. But if that’s so they’re jealous, just 
plain jealous. 


once in a while. 


maybe they do, 


Laura was big enough, and good enough, 
not to need worry about her temperament. 
She just couldn’t help being a good actress. 
loved to act. Of 


own 


It was in her, and she 
about a 
things. But, 
when it came right down to cases, we'd usu- 
Billy Crandall 
from me. Tl’ve 


course, she wanted her way 


middling large number of 
ally find that she was right. 
take it 
man I'd 


was some director, 


never seen the rather work for 


But even Billy used to admit, when things 
that a 


way the 


right, 
credit for the 


just about 
whole lot of the 


Ventnor 


were breaking 


pictures turned out belonged to 
Laura, and not only on account of the way 


she played her parts, either. 


No, the plain truth of it was that Laura 
knew the picture game by instinct. She 
had the one thing that is worth every other 
sort of knowledge when you are trying to 


amuse people, or entertain them—she knew 


what the public was going to like, and why. 


And that’s considerable knowledge, when 
you come right down to cases. But, for all 
that, Laura didn’t, as I have said, work 


the artistic temperament gag. And she 


didn’t get superior, either. She had a way 
that 


yourself—until 


of telling you 
think 


what to do made you 


you’d thought of it 


] sta 


afterward, when you began wondering how 


youd ever come to hit on anything so 
good. 

But she was a woman, at that. And so 
there was an exception to the rule about 
her temperament. It broke out violently 
once in so often. And it always came up 
when there was some love affair in her 
range that wasn’t working right. For a 
girl who'd never been married, and had 


turned down every bachelor in the Ventnor 
except me, which I'll 
most of the married 

hitched, certains 
a powerful interest in matrimony. 


company 
later—and 
before 


explain 
men, too, 
they got Laura 
took She 
She'd go further out of her 


to fix up a love affair than anyone Il 


encouraged it. 
way 
And I used to tell her, meaning 
to josh her, that I wouldn’t put it 
to hunt up something in the 


ever saw. 
past her 
line of unre 
hand in, if 


available. But | 


quited love, just to keep her 


there wasn't anything 
think so! I was right, though, 
that there's 


a true word that’s spoken in jest. 


didn’t really 


on the principle, I suppose, 
many 
one that made th 


brand, we get to 


In a company like the 
Ventnor know one an 


well. Laura Leonard 
there 


fair people in the 


other pretty 
star, of 


Was our 


course; Was quite a number 
of other pretty 


though, 


company, 
and, as I’ve hinted, we had the 
think is the best 
business. It 


man 
director in the 
was the kind of job, once you 


} 


landed it, you didn’t like to think of quit 


ting. And so it got to the point where w 
stuck together pretty well. We knew one 
another’s little ways, and when to stand 
from under, and we got along fine—bully! 


We had our scraps, but they didn’t 
to much. And the 
had to break 


amount 
only chance an outsider 


into the Ventnor stock com 


pany came, as a rule, when one of the old 


timers got a chance to be starred under 
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Ventnor Laura 
and she was the only one who 
featured. That was 
was so good that it 
didn’t cause any hard feeling, as a rule. 
And so, when Katie Merrill had been doing 
a lot of 


away 


other brand. In the 


was the star 


some 
had a chance to be 


understood, and she 


good work the big boss took her 
from us, and made her the head of a 
company of her own. And naturally Sam 
Merrill, husband, went along. 


That left us shy one second female lead and 


being her 


one juvenile, and it meant breaking in two 
new people at once, which promised some 
Things had been dull for quite 
And it just happened that I got 
off one of my cracks to Laura about start- 
ing a love affair if there wasn’t one handy 
for her to play with. 

“T never did do that, Fred,’ she said, 
“But I might. Billy, who gets 
the Merrills’ place on the pay roll?” 

We both Billy grin before he an- 
swered; he has a tantalizing, annoying sort 
of grin when he’s got the inside track and 
knows it. 

“T’ll bet you a dozen pairs of gloves 
against a silk shirt, made by yourself, that 
you can’t hitch them up, Laura,” he said. 
“And if there’s any trouble I'll fine Fred a 
week's pay for starting something.” 

“But who are they?” urged Laura. 

“Come on, be a sport,” he said. 


amusement. 
a spell. 


pensively. 


Saw 


“Is the 
without knowing who they are? If 
Fred’s right about you it oughtn’t to make 


” 


bet on 


any difference. 
she said, at once. “And if 
there’s anything I wouldn’t rather do than 


“The bet’s on,” 


make a man’s shirt I can’t think of it! 
Now—who are they?” 
She wouldn’t take a dare, you see. It 


was just like her to make that bet, blind— 
and like no other woman I have ever known. 
The average woman will only bet on a sure 
thing, and not very eagerly then. 

“The man’s Arthur Symonds,” said Billy. 


I gasped, and I saw Laura’s face fall, for 
just a moment. “And the girl—is Mary 
Carew!” 


It wasn't 
like tackling a couple of perfect strangers. 


Well, we knew them, anyhow! 


It was about a thousand times worse! 
os ig 
Laura,” 


find an old shirt to do for a model, 
Billy, happily, feeling, I could 
he’d managed to put one over on 
her at last. “I'd like it pink, I think—with 
a classy little stripe.” 

“You 


said 
see, that 


haven't won yet!” snapped Laura. 
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“There wasn’t any time limit on that bet, 
was there?” 

“She's got you there, Billy!” I said. 

“I guess she has, Fred,” he admitted. 
“You're right, Laura. Good night, shirt! It 
was a mean bet, anyhow.” 

But we hadn’t got the idea at all. 
stamped her foot at us. 

“Oh, you two—men!” she said, furiously 
—and she really was mad, too!—‘Do you 
think I want to save a bet on a technical- 
ity? There wasn’t any time limit—but I'm 
going to set one, right now! If they’re not 
engaged within one week of the day they 
join I’ll admit I’ve lost!” 

“A week!” said Billy, his jaw dropping. 
“Oh, come, Laura—that can’t be done! It 
isn’t reasonable.” 

“It goes, anyhow,” said Laura, her eyes 
snapping. 

And, say I could certainly see trouble 
brewing! So could Billy, I judged, because 
he turned around and gave me a nasty look. 

“Remember, you started this, Fred,” he 
said. “And if there’s any trouble comes 
out of it what I said goes. You're fined a 
week’s pay!” 

The trouble was Billy knew he'd let him- 
self in for something. And it looked to me 
like a good time to try to be funny. 

“You won't stand for that, will you, 
Laura?” I said, trying to register piteous- 
ness and being abused, and making out 
pretty well, if I do say it. “You wouldn't 
let him pick on me that way, would you?” 

“If I were Billy I’d fine you a month’s 
pay for being stupid!” she snapped. And 
then she went away. But she did me a good 
turn at that, because Billy was so tickled 
at having her forget about him and turn 
on me that he forgot about being sore. And 
we went off and had a drink together, and 
hoped nothing would happen. Which 
about as futile a thing to hope for as we 
could have picked out. We might as well 
have tossed a match into a powder magazine 


She 


was 


and hoped that it wouldn’t explode. Just 
about as well. 

It’s time I explained something about 
Symonds and Mary Carew, I can see. They 


were sort of notorious in the picture game, 
and for just one reason. They were both 
technical term used al- 
most exclusively in baseball and the movies. 
It just happened that they fitted in well to- 
gether. People liked to see them in love 
scenes. They seemed to harmonize well. 


crabs, which is a 
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It’s sort of hard to explain, but it seems as 
if movie fans get so that they want certain 
couples to get together in a picture as soon 
as they see them. Well, Symonds and this 
Mary Carew girl were like that. 

So directors had been trying to use them 
that way for a long time. But one or the 


other of them always queered the game. 
Each one wanted to hog everything. They 


could act well 
them. Symonds looking chap, 
with that romantic air that gets the 


women, without being a bit effeminate. Ex 


enough, I'll say that for 


was a good 


cept for that temperament of his, he was 
just naturally headed for a big job. He’d 
have been a star long before if he’d been 


able to control that. But he was just a born 
trouble maker. And the girl pretty 
nearly as bad, and always broke out worse 


was 


when she was same com- 


couldn't 


working in the 
Symonds. They just 
stand one another, that was all. 


pany with 

The Ventnor stock company, that Laura 
and Billy Crandall and I worked with, was 
just one of a lot that were tied together, of 


course, And our contracts were with the 
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big concern, not with the Ventnor. We 
could be shifted around—at least, people 
like me could. Not Laura. She was in a 


class by herself. And the way we got Sym 


onds and Carew wished on to us was that 
every other director in the outfit had given 


them up as a bad job, and the big boss had 


asked Billy if he could do anything with 
them. 

“IT told him I'd try,” Billy explained to 
me, while we were having that drink I was 
speaking of. “I'll try anything once! And 
they’re good people. I’ve got a hunch that 
Laura and I, between us, could manage 
them.” 3ut then he got morose again. 

“And we could, too, if it hadn’t been for 


this blamed foolishness,” he said, sour like. 
“Now she'll try to win that bet and Lord 
knows what'll happen!” 

So that’s how the land lay. They were 
to report next morning, and neither of them 
knew the other was to join. So 
were all hanging 
studio, pretty well interested. We got there 
ahead of Laura, who could be 
late whenever she liked, though I'll say for 


you can 
believe we around the 


time, even 














I Couldn't Hear What They Were Saying, But I Could Guess Pretty Well, Having Heard 
Women Go on That Way Before 
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her she didn’t work that any. Tommy 
Keats, our camera man, had worked with 
them, and he was telling me some stories 
about them. But I didn’t tell Tommy about 
the bet; that was a deep dark secret that 
the three of us kept. 

Symonds came in first. He nodded to 
those he knew, but he didn’t waste much 
time on us common actors. He was a su- 
perior sort of kid, but rather likable in 
spite of it. He walked right up to Billy 
and after they’d spoken a minute Crandall 
took him over to Laura. 

“I’m delighted to have a chance to work 
with you, Miss Leonard,’ he said, bowing 
over her hand just as if the camera had 
been working. “I feel that it will be an 
inspiration.” 

“How nice of you to say that!” said 
Laura. ‘‘We’re so glad you and Miss Carew 
are going to be with us!” 

He sort of jumped back at that, quickly, 
the way a man does when he sees a short 
jab headed for his chin. But he wasn't 
quick enough, and I could see him turn 
red. But, before he had a chance to say 
anything, Laura gave a sort of a little 
squeal, and ran across the studio. The next 
minute she’d clinched with Mary Carew. 
Mary was a good looker, all right. No one 
had ever knocked her face, no matter what 
they said about her disposition. 

She was one of those girls who aren’t 
either dark or light, and she had a clear, 
olive skin, that never had very much color 
in it, but never needed it, somehow. She 
had great brown eyes, too, and when she 
wasn’t thinking about being on show at all 
she had a sort of-wistful, tender look that 
made you want to go up and comfort her. 
I told Laura that later, and she kept laugh- 
ing at me for a week. But it was so. Oh, 
I know she didn’t mean it; I knew it all 
the time. But I’m telling you how she 
looked. And she was tall, without being 
too tall, and had one of those new style 
figures that look great in the sort of clothes 
the women are wearing now. 

Well, she and Laura clinched, as I was 
saying. I couldn’t hear what they were 
saying, but I could guess pretty well, hav- 
ing heard women go on that way before. 
And Mary’s eyes lighted up, and a little 
bit of a flush came in her cheeks, and she 


certainly was as pretty as a picture. And 
then, all at once, she got a look at Symonds, 
over Laura’s shoulder, and I saw her stiffen 











Her eyes sparkled, and all that soft, plead- 
ing look went out of them. She whispered 
something to Laura, and Laura laughed 
when she answered. And then she bowed, 
very stiffly and politely, to Symonds, and 
broke away from Laura to speak to Billy 
Crandall. I wanted to hear that—oh, I f 
haven’t got any shame, and I'll admit it! 
So I edged over, and got there in time to 
hear Billy say soothingly: 

“I’m sorry you feel that way, but you 
know I’m helpless. I just have to take or- 
ders. And I think you'll find that it'll be 
easy enough to get along. You say he wants 
the whole stage? Well, I’m not saying 
anything about any other director, but I’ve 
a way of directing a picture when I’m 
making it. You needn’t worry about that.” 

And later he was soft soaping Symonds, 
too, but not quite the same way. Still, it 
was easy to see that it wasn’t going to do 
any good. It was funny to watch those 
two—and it was exciting, too, because there 
wasn’t any telling when the big explosion 
was coming. For one thing, they didn’t 
have a fair chance. Everyone knew all 
about them and their troubles; every one y 
of us was looking for a row. And that 
made an unfavorable atmosphere, psycho- 
logically, as Tommy Keats, who thought he 
was a highbrow, explained to me. 

On top of that, too, it just happened that 
the picture we started to make was a pretty 
tough one, things between them being the 
way they were. It was one of Laura’s 
scenarios, and for some reason she had 
insisted on making it just now. The way 
it ran, as well as I can remember, Symonds 
and Mary were young lovers. But before 
he met Mary (this was in the picture, of 
course) he’d had an idea he was in love 
with Laura, who was a famous prima donna, 
or something like that, and made up to 
look quite a bit older than he was—and 
than Laura was, too. 

The way the plot ran Symonds had just fo 
dallied with Laura, and forgotten her when 
she went back to Europe. But she remem- 
bered him, and when she came back and 
found him engaged to Mary she started to 
make all sorts of trouble, and try to win ' 
him back. She was just about doing it, 
too, when they got caught on a sinking 
yacht, and when it appeared that he could 
only save one of them Laura made him ; 
take the girl he really loved—which was 
Mary. There were good, fat parts for all 























three of them, you see. And, oh, yes—in 
the end, when Laura was left alone I turned 
up and rescued her, and she was on 
for their wedding. There 
than I’ve told to the picture, of 
It was a big, three reel feature. But I’ve 
told enough to give you the idea. You see, 
those two had to be desperately in love with 
one another, and go through a lot of pas- 
sionate love scenes. And the prospect, after 


they’d had the scenario explained to them, 


hand 


was a lot more 


course. 


must have been extremely pleasant—if you 
don’t care what you say! 

For a while, of course, I was too busy to 
notice much. In the beginning we made a 
lot of quick action scenes to sort of get the 
story started, and we were all in them. 
And when Billy Crandall’s making a pic- 
ture you don’t much chance to sit 
around and enjoy the scenery. Those first 
were all inside. And then, while 
were making quite a big set inside, 
we went out to reel off a dozen or so out- 
side We had a garden spot there 
that was a peach, and Symonds and Mary 
got busy, and made scenes registering that 
they’d just met, and were interested in one 
another, and then that they were pretty 
sure they liked one another, and then that 
they were getting engaged—business of 
putting ring on her finger, while she turned 
coyly away, you know. Then there was a 
change of costumes and it was a year later, 
and they sat and talked about getting mar- 


have 


scenes 
they 


scenes. 


ried, while Laura, registering fierce and 
intense jealousy, spied on them, herself 
unseen. 


Well, sir, it was right about then I got 
my first jolt. Because I figured that those 
scenes outside were going to give those two 
their first really good chance to get scrap- 
ping—they were the first they 
had the scene to themselves, you see. And 
did, started off 
with a chip on his shoulder. 





ones when 


Symonds too, because he 


“T ought to show in this picture you 
know, Miss Carew,” he said, very stiffly. 
“Not that I care, but for the sake of the 
story!” 

I was ready for the harsh answer that 
doesn’t turn away wrath, and Billy Cran- 
dall was just ready to jump in. But we 


were both wrong about it. 
“Oh, am I 
sweetly. 


being greedy?” said Mary, 
“T’m so sorry, Arthur.” 
up to him! He 


But she’d taken the wind right 


And she gave right sort 


of gasped. 
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out of his sails, and he couldn’t do any- 
thing but grunt. He thought just what I 
did, of course, first off—that she had in- 


vented a new way of being nasty, and that 
she was being sarcastic. It certainly looked 
that way—and as if it were going to work, 
And | something like that to 
Laura. She just smiled and looked wise. 
“You want me to win my bet, don’t you, 
Fred?” she asked. 
do,” I said—and meant it. “I 
want you to do anything or get 
you’ve set your heart on, Laura.” 
“T knew it,” she 
in a way she 


too. said 


“T sure 


anything 


said, patting my hand 
that doesn’t mean any- 
thing, but is pretty hard on a fellow, some 
times. “Well, I don’t care about the old 
bet, but I like those two, Fred! And they’re 
acting like spoiled children just because 
they got a wrong start! They ought to be 
heading a company together and they would 
be, if they had any sense.” 

“That’s pretty hard to believe,” I 
“But I’m for you, Laura, and if 
so it’s so.” 

“T knew I could count on you,” she said. 
“Listen, Fred. It all depends on you, now. 
I want you to get friendly with Arthur 
Symonds. It’ll be easy, because none of the 
men like him. And I want you to tease 
him about Mary. Tell him you can see how 
hard it is for him, for a girl to be as crazy 
about him as she is, when he doesn’t care 
for her, and how hard it is to discourage her 
without seeming brutal.” 

“Hold on!” I said, coming up for the 
third time, feebly. “What are you trying 
to put over on me, Laura?” 

“Nothing at all,” she said. 
I say, won’t you?” 


has, 


said. 


you say 


“You'll do as 


I guess I began to see something about 
then. 
“You’ve started already!” I said. “It's 


your fault that she was pulling that sweet 
stuff just now?” 

She just looked wise and didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“All right,” I agreed. ‘He'll 
punch my head, but I'll take a 
long as you want me to.” 

“You’re a dear,” she 
hand again. “Here he comes. 

I wasn’t hankering for the job. 
wasn’t much of a man’s man, the 
had him Naturally, 
when he and Mary Carew scrapped the way 
they did, people took sides, and I 


probably 
chance, as 
said, patting my 
Go ahead.” 
Symonds 
way we 
know, 


sized up. you 


suppose 
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too, for most of us men to 


back Mary, though I, for one, was willing to 


it was natural, 


admit that she had her faults. But she 
was a mighty nice little piece of work. 
Still, | went up to Symonds. 

“Pretty hot, isn’t it?” I began. ‘Say, I 
know a place a little way off where they 
make the finest julep that ever tempted a 
man. Won't you join me?” 
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"em over. 
It’s easy enough when it’s just letters, but 
when the girl you’ve got to work with gets 


and the way you bowl But, gee! 


a mash on you it’s harder, isn’t it?” 

He colored a little. 

“You're away off,’ he said. “Why, she 
hates the sight of me!” 

“Tell that to the marines,” said I. ‘Man 


alive, it's easy to see! She’s trying to save 





And If Those Two Weren't Engaged, It's a Cinch They Ought to Be—the Way They Looked 


“Why—er 
he said, 
talking 


don’t eare if I do,” 


surprised. So we 


thanks 


obviously went 


long, the way men will when they 


And on 


my 


know one another well 
back I 


fine Italian 


dont very 


chance to show 
that little 


bother you some,” I said. 


the way got a 


hand. “Say, Carew 


virl must 


“Er—what? I don't quite understand,” 
he said, curiously. 
“Oh, 


to be 


you’re the dog!” 


gay 


“We 


I said, trying 
know all 


waggish. about you, 





Doesn't want 
kid, but 


her pride, that all. everyone 


she'll get 


+ 


to get on to it. 
it, of 
He laughed, and 
But | 
don’t think he 
man—we're all 


Poor 
over course.” 

tried to tell me again I 
was wrong. could see I'd started him 
vainer 


pretty 


thinking. I 
than the 
bad, that 
game, if a 


was any 
average 
But, after ail, in the picture 
at all 
having girls get a 
Why, even I—but, that doesn’t mat- 


way. 


man’s good looking, he 


gets used to crush on 


him. 























ter. As for a good looking chap like Sym- 
mail would full of 
mash notes, and I suppose there might have 


onds, his always be 


been as many as fifty thousand of his pic- 
tures tacked up over girls’ bureaus. 


Well, I judged that was enough, for a 
start. I was beginning to see Laura's little 
game. And I reported to her, and she 
seemed tickled to death. And you ought to 
have seen those two that afternoon. They 
looked at one another as if they’d never 


seen one another before, and most of the 
time they were just getting out of one an- 
other’s way! It was a scream! Billy 


couldn’t 
naturally, but he 


Crandall got because he 


dope it out 


nervous, 
at all, 
pretty well pleased, too, because they were 
certainly doing good work. Of course, 
Laura had talked to Mary just as I had to 
Symonds. 

I talked a little more to Symonds, still 
under orders, and after a little he shut up, 
and got sore when I mentioned it. 

“Cut it out,” he said, sort of savage. 
“Miss Carew’s a fine girl. We oughtn’t to 
talk about her like this.” 

And when I reported this I got new or- 
ders. I sort of whistled, but I’d started, 
and I wasn’t going to quit. So I changed 
my tack with Symonds, and began talking 
the girl up, as if I was in love with her 
myself. And I chased around after her, 
too, and paid a lot of attention to her, took 
her out to dinner a couple of times, and 


Was 


tried to be with her as much as I could. 
She was a good sort, and I didn’t mind 
that. But when I tried to get sentimental 


once she just laughed at me. 


LAURA LEONARD—HEART SPECIALIST 


And meanwhile Laura was _ tagging 
around with Symonds. That made talk, 
and it got to the little Carew girl. People 
said he was like all the others, and had 
fallen in love with Laura. And, between 
Laura and me, those two didn’t see much 
of one another that week. Not until Satur- 
day afternoon. That was when we made 


the rescue scene, and it was a corker. We 


had a property yacht, that spent as much 
time under water as on it, and we sank 
that. Symonds and Mary jumped over- 


board, and swam out of the picture. Ws 
had a rock right handy, and the plan 
to pick them up as soon as the picture was 


taken. 


Was 


They had to wait, you see, while | 
rescued Laura. 

But when done that, and the 
with the camera had picked us up, Laura 
got busy. 

“I've got a chill!” she said. 
You can come 


we'd boat 


“Billy, take 
me ashore. back for them 
later.” 

I didn’t know 


did anyone 


she was faking; neither 
She registered that chill 
so well that she’d have fooled a doctor! 
So we went scooting back to shore, and 
there we fussed around with her, forgetting 
all about the others until Laura got better. 
Then she got a telescope and looked out at 


the rock. 


else. 


“All right,” she said. “Go get them, 
Billy. Fred, have I won my bet?” 

She handed me the telescope. And if 
those two weren't engaged it was a cinch 


they ought to be—the way they looked! 
But it was all right. They were! 





the gas?” 


“Well, no, it isn’t necessary 


says he left of his own accord. 





SO LIGHT YOU COULDN'T SEE IT 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE, “the fat man with Keystone,” 

a few weeks ago, and as is always the case with a secret, it will out. 
Roscoe was late for supper, and the landlady, whose reputation for over 
feeding boarders was not great, brought in the supper tray, and after she had 
set the various items before the solitary boarder, she said, “Shall 


Roscoe looked at the scanty meal (for a man of 200 odd pounds) and replied: 
the supper is light enough.” 
They say at the studio the landlady lacked a sense of humor, but Roscoe 


changed boarding houses 


I turn on 
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yILLIAM GARWOOD is a very hard 

man to interview. He dislikes 
boasting and even thinks that it is 

bad taste to talk about himself. This may 
be old-fashioned of Mr. Garwood, but it has 


ittractive side, too, in these days of bom- 
bast and buncombe. But when I cornered 
him in his apartments at the Arlington 


Hotel I insisted on asking a lot of questions, 
in his capacity as a host, he was 
obliged to answer. He was very much at 
ease, he looked very handsome and immacu- 
late, not a hair out of place, not an incipient 
wrinkle in his clothes, and—the cigar he 
inded me was excellent. A good begin- 
’ 


hing 


“William Garwood, is that your true and 


lawful name?” I asked him. 





William Garwood 


A MAN WITH A MISSION AND 


William Garwood and Harry Von Meter in a Scene 
from ‘* The Unmasking ”’ 


A MESSAGE 


By Richard Willis 


“The Painted Lady's Child’’ Offered Garwood a Splendid Opportunity 


and He Certainly Made the Most of It 











“William Gar- 


wood, Junior,” 











he amended. 
“And your na- 

















tive town?” 








“TIT was born at 
Springfield, Mis- 




















souri, and lived 











there some years. 
I attended the pub- 
lie schools and 
later Dru- 
ry Col- 


lege. | 






































was. only 

















a fair gen- 


eral student, “TI Want to be a Leading Man Just 
but I did as Long as Careful Work, Right 
Living and Dame Nature will Permit” 























WILLIAM 


very well at the studies which really inter- 
ested me and took prizes in dramatic read- 
ing and literature. I can truthfully say that 
as a very small boy I made up my mind to 
be an actor some day; I resolutely studied 
everything which I believed might be useful 
to me when that day arrived, and I think 
this set idea of mine was very helpful in 
getting me my first position. I look back 
and laugh at my earnestness and temerity. 
I almost demanded the chance to show what 
I could do.” 

“Did you go in for games at 
lege?” 


your col- 

“Yes, I was quite a runner and did the 100 
yards in 10 1-5 seconds. I was fond of gym 
work and played on the football team, too.” 

“Where did you demand that start of 
yours?” I asked him. 

“The same place many of us did, that 
reliable stock school, Elitch’s Gardens in 
Denver. I played there for two seasons in 
company with Bruce McRae, Jack Gilmore, 
May Buckley, Maude Fealy, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Olive Wyndham, Olive Oliver and 
Edward Mackey—some good names there, 
what? I received the magnificent sum of 
$3.50 a week to start with and was what is 
termed ‘utility,’ which means I did any 
and every old thing. I felt the seriousness 
of my position, however, and advanced con- 
siderably before I left the company. After 
that I went to New York and was fortunate 
enough to secure a position with Virginia 
Harned. This led to an engagement with 
Frohman in the original production of ‘Miz- 
pah’ and another with the same manager in 
‘Just Out of College.’ Later I was with 
Kyrle Bellew in ‘Brigadier Girard,’ and this 
led to my going with Miller Kent in ‘Raf- 
fles.’ I also traveled with Dustin Farnum 
in ‘Cameo Kirby’ on the road. In between 
these engagements were numerous stock en- 
gagements, including seasons at Columbus, 
Ohio; the Aleazar, San Francisco; and the 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, with Lew Stone 
and Florence Oakley.” 

“How about your picture experience?” 

“IT started my picture career one Christ- 
mas. There was not much doing in the legit- 
imate line and I disliked being idle, and the 
idea of acting for motion pictures was sug- 
gested to me. I hesitated a good deal, but 
finally applied at the Thanhouser studios 
and was taken on at once. I was really very 
rervous over my first pictures; it all seemed 
so new, but when I realized the importance 
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of this branch of the dramatic art and fore- 
saw its immense possibilities and future, I 
made up my mind to concentrate all my at- 
tention and energy on making a ‘hit’ on the 
screen and I was soon playing leads. 

“T continued playing leads for the Than- 
houser for a year and a half and then went 
back into stock again. But I found that the 
legitimate stage had lost its charm for me, 
and I was really glad to return to my old 
position with the Thanhouser. 
them in New 
another 


I was with 
York and Los Angeles for 
year and a half, after which I 
played in the Majestic and Reliance brands 
for ten months or until I came to Santa Bar- 
bara to take leads in what is commonly 
known as the American No. 1 company, and 
here I am. I have therefore worked for the 
Mutual programme all my picture days and 
virtually for only two concerns, and I do 
not expect to make any other move, for I am 
in love with the company, the studio, my 
companions and surroundings.” 

“Whieh plays have provided you with 
your favorite parts?” was my next question. 

“T think ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Lucile,’ 
‘The Man,’ and ‘Imar the Servitor,’ but I 
have had many good parts and it is hard to 
select my favorites. In my last part with 
the Majestic, under Director Jack O’Brien, 
I was hung—a sort of poetic justice!” 

“The papers get lots of fun out of you 
and your onion farm. What about it?” 

Billy Garwood smiled and said, “Good 
business, my boy; fine business. I don’t 
mind the chaffing at all; why should I? I 
do own an extensive ranch in the San Fer- 
nando Valley and I do grow onions and I do 
get a big, fat check every year from said 
onions. My ranch is all paid for and it is 
beautifully situated and my people manage 
it for me. Yes, it is very good business. I 
own other real estate, too, because I fully 
realize that I cannot always be a big wage 
earner and I prefer to feel that I am laying 
by for the future. I have been pretty lucky 
so far and have not made any bad invest- 
ments,” and Garwood knocked wood. 

I could get no more out of him regarding 
himself, so we just sat and talked and I 
discovered that William Garwood is a man 
with a message and a mission. 


’ 


And neither 
is to be ignored, for there is not a more gen- 


uinely earnest and interested man in the 
motion picture field. 

“Tell me, Mr. Garwood, why it is that 
really good motion picture actors and 
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Certainly no One Could Want Better Support Than Vivian Rich and 
Harry Von Meter Contributed in *‘ Beyond the City’’, ag 
in Which William Garwood Starred 


actresses are 
9 5 
so searce, that 


SO Trew ever 


or she, as the case may be, does not take the work 


" Py seriously enough. To be a success requires some 
really attain , . , P 

‘ 9 ; fi natural attributes. What is known as a good 
a hign 0S 1- at ° 

7 screen presence is one of these and not many 
tion 


’ are fortunate enough to possess this. Mag- 

Garwood's 4 os netism is another necessary factor and 
—- er % not many have it. But the reason usu- 
ally is that the young actor is not in- 
terested enough; he often starts out 
well, gets some praise, possibly, and 
some good juvenile parts which turn 
his head. He thinks he knows it 
all, is impatient of counsel and di- 
rection, airs his opinions and, be- 


bodies his 


Another Love Scene From 
| —— ** Nature's 
4 ‘ir ae ; Touch"’ 


La %% 
ALLL 
Vivian Rich is Garwood's Sweetheart in 
‘Nature's Touch"’ 
sage and his mission, and is readable matter 


at that 
“That is a difficult question to answer. The main 
drawback with the average young performer is that he 
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William Garwood, Vivian Rich and Harry Von Meter Wore 
Notably Successful in Creating Just the Right 
*‘Atmosphere’’ in ‘Beyond the City”’ 
lieving his position to be safe, starts to have a good 
time and keep late hours. He arrives for the 
day’s work a little late, with heavy eyes, and has 
not time to make up properly. He is always 
looking for closing time in order to meet some 
appointment. He gets more and more care- 
less and finally his work becomes merely 
the means of getting enough money to keep 
up a prosperous appearance. Oh! I have 
seen dozens of promising young fellows all 
go the same way and it always makes me 
sorry. 
“All those who are at the top of the ladder 
Ee Says He’s a Crank on Two Things, ‘Stories and Direction” 


But He Doesn’t Look as Though He Could be a 
Crank on Anything 


In “The Lost Sermon’? Garwood Plays the Part of 
John Strong, a Passionately Earnest Young 
Minister and Vivian Rich is the Beauty 
of a Little Southern Town 


have had a genuine ambition, have loved their 
work and there isn’t a dissipated one in the lot. 
The camera is truthful, painfully so, and actors 
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cannot live recklessly or even unwisely if 
they desire to be leading men. To do this 
they must actually preserve their youth. 
Then of course no actor can do good work 
if he is in a constant state of worry or tur- 
moil, nor can he do justice to himself if he 
is in ill health. He must lead a clean life if 
he wants to keep the wrinkles away and be 
able to put life and vigor into his work. I 
hope all this will not sound too priggish. 
It is really just plain common sense.” 

So much for the message. 

“What are your ambitions, Mr. Gar- 
wood?” 

“I want to hold my position in the public 
favor as long as possible and to be a leading 
man as long as careful work, careful living 
and Dame Nature will permit; to go on stor- 
ing up knowledge of the motion picture in- 
dustry so that when the time comes I may 
be a director who can really direct and make 
pictures I will be proud to have my name 
connected with.” 

“You have ideals in that direction?” I 
queried. 

“It is according to what you call ideals. I 
am a crank on two things, stories and direc- 
tion. No director can make a good photo- 
play from a poor story and no amount of 
good acting can ‘get over’ with poor direc- 
tion. A good director is both born and 
made; he must possess inborn ability and he 
must have dramatic insight and experience. 
It begins to seem now-a-days that nearly 
every leading man aspires to be a director 
and very few of them are really fitted for 
the position. In the average studio the new 


director starts off on his own hook and has 
to fight it out in his own way. If he suc- 
ceeds, well and good; if not, he loses his job 
and tries to get another position elsewhere 
as director. Frequently he returns to acting 
only to find he has lost a good deal in the 
estimation of his fellow players as well as 
in popularity, for the theatre-going public is 
fickle. Mind you, there are exceptions to 
this broad statement of mine, but in the 
main I know I am right. 

“As for the stories. It is heart-breaking 
for a director to put on a poor one and for 
an actor to put his best work into one. It 
is quite impossible to get good stories all the 
time and the commercial end of the business 
must naturally be an object to the manufac- 
turer. With the heavy expenses going on all 
the time, it is of course impossible to lie 
idle awaiting a good story. The scenario 
end is one of the big problems of the busi- 
ness and I am glad to see there is a tendency 
to pay better prices for good stuff. I have 
dabbled in scenarios myself, have had sev- 
eral produced, but I only write one when I 
believe I have a good theme or some out-of- 
the-way situation.” 

Which explains the mission. 

William Garwood, Junior (don’t forget the 
Junior, please), is already an established 
favorite in Santa Barbara. The esteem in 
which he is held is well expressed in a letter 
from a very prominent “American” actress 
to a mutual friend in Los Angeles. “Billy 
Garwood has made a hit up here both as an 
actor and a good fellow—send us up some 
more like him.” 








comedy. 


“T did,” she replied. 


“Besher life! 


“husband” with the remark: 





“THE DEAL FELL THROUGH” 
\ AX ASHER was “doing a drunk” 
The fact that he was very “heavily laden” was evident to the lady who came 


to the door in answer to his ring. “Shay,” he began after looking up and down 
the street nervously, “you put advertisement (hic) in paper shmorning?”’ 


“You shed you (hic) would give good home to cat?” 
“Yes; have you a cat you wish to get rid of?” 
replied Max heartily. 
She was about to ask for further particulars when Louise Fazenda, who was 
playing Max’s wife in the picture, stepped up to the gate and motioned to her 


“Jake, you drunken fool, come down here to me this minute!” 


in the making of a coming Joker 
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Making Slap-stick Comedy 


By Emily 6. Heininger 


OMEBODY has said, “Any old fool can 
make people think, but it takes a wise 
man to make them laugh.” 

The truth of these words was never better 
realized than in the making of moving pic- 
tures. A play with a pleasing plot, a pretty 
setting, and a touch of pathos will get by 
and win the approval and applause of any 
audience. But to try to make the public 
laugh is another matter. It is almost a 
thankless job, especially for the actor. 

One of the principal points to bear in 
mind is that it is still human nature to 
laugh at others in distress or in physical or 
mental pain. Although a ban has been put 
on the “rough-stuff” to which a hospital bed 
is more than 
a possible se- 
quel, still, 
this is the 
theory on 
which E. Ma- 
son Hopper, 
of Essanay, 
perhaps 
more than 
any other 
comedy di- 
rector, has 
adopted with 
highly suc- 
cessful re- 
sults. 

It is hard 
to get a peep 
at proceed- 
ings during 
the making 
of a comedy, 
but I was 
lucky enough 
to get in. So, 
if you want 
to know 
how it is 
done, if you 
are interest- 
ed in some 





of the funny 
incidents 





that have escaped being tragedies by a mere 
hair’s breadth, read on. 

After “Producer Hop,” as they sometimes 
call him for short, has hopped into the cat 
penter shop, the scenic artist’s corner, the 
prop room, in and out of the building a few 
times, and has given out orders in a light 
ning manner—‘Lightning” is his middle 
name by adoption—he gives the sets the 
“once over.” If things are not exactly to 
his liking, he juggles them until they are 
And then he calls everyone to attention, 
and the fun begins. 

His eyes take on a far-away look, as he 
stands before the set, his stick tucked under 
his arm (that’s another of Mr. Hopper's pe- 
culiarities 
the little 
crook-han- 
dled cane he 
always” ¢car- 
ries), but it 
doesn't de- 
ceive anyone. 
They all 
know that 
his mind is 
right on the 
job, no mat- 
ter how he 
looks. 

SV the 
way, the play 
that is about 
to be pro- 
duced at this 
point is 
called “Ac- 
tor Finney’s 
Finish,” with 
Wallace 
Beery play- 
ing the part 
of a poor ac- 
tor who has 
just been 
fired from a 
job in the le- 
gitimate and 


E, Mason Hopper, the Director has gone 


YI 








© 
to 


THE 





Everything Ready for the Start. 


into motion pictures. 
overtake 
Breaker,’ 


All sorts of disasters 
“Reginald, the Heart 
where he tries to show them what 
real acting is, much to the amusement and 
derision of the rest of the company, which 
finally decides to get rid of him at any cost. 


him in 


, 


The scheme they adopt is to chase him so 
far away from the studio that he will never 
come back. The unhappy Reginald tumbles 
over all the props in sight trying to find a 
way out, with the whole company after him. 
Through the building he rushes and up a 
ladder onto the roof, with the whole com- 
pany after him. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he flees straight to the edge of the roof 
and jumps off into space—but not with the 
whole company after him. 


PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE 


As a matter of fact, Reg- 
inald, as far as the public 
is concerned, did jump 
without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Wallace Beery, 
who was playing the part, 
was obliged to hesitate in 
order to ascertain whether 
the life net was properly 
in place. And just then 
the sun went under a 
cloud. 

The camera man, the 
producer and the _ usual 
throng of onlookers who 
gather whenever anything 
out of the ordinary is go- 
ing on out in the “yard” 
were all there to witness 
the jump. 

Producer Hop had his 
revolver loaded with blank 
cartridges ready to fire 
the signal for Beery to 
jump—the megaphone used 
by most producers is far 
too mild for a man whose 
productions resemble a 
hallowe’en party at the 
madhouse for sound—Mr. 
Beery surrounded by the 
other members of the com- 
pany stood ready to jump 


into the life net that was 
held up by eight or ten 
strong men—and the sun 


went under a cloud, as I 
said before. 

So Mr. Hopper signaled 
Mr. Beery to wait. And Mr. Beery stood 
waiting for the sun to come out and gazing 
down at the red spot in the center of the 
net which marked the place where he was 
to land, and the net began to grow smaller 
and smaller to Mr. Beery and the red spot 
became almost invisible, and the sun stayed 
under. 


Mr. Hopper is About to Give the Signal 


It might be well to explain that when 
Mr. Beery heard about this scene of his 
which was to furnish the climax for Reg- 
inald’s escapades he had gone out into the 
backyard, dug a grave for himself, decorated 
it with empty bottles of dark brown and 
some paper flowers, and had marked it with 
a wooden slab on which was painted “B.” 
So it was that while he waited for the sun 
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to come out, Mr. Beery’s eyes wandered 
from the life net to the newly dug grave 
and back to the life net again, and he grew 
a bit pale. 


Suddenly the sun came out, Hopper fired 
the pistol and Beery had to jump. His foot 
slipped on the edge of the roof and threw 
him out so that he didn’t hit the red mark 
at all. He hit two of the men who were 
holding the net. Mr. Beery was rushed to 
the hospital. Come to think of it, so were 
the two men he hit. But they came out a 
day or two later, one with his arm in a 
sling, the other with a stiff knee. You can 
see that in order to injure two strong men 
as much as that, Mr. Beery had to come 
down on them with considerable force. He 
didn’t get out until much 
later than they did. 


basket of eggs, while Mr. Dunkinson, with 
exemplary foresight, had armed himself 
with a stack of plates. The eggs were per- 
fectly real and comparatively harmless 
though Mr. Dunkinson claimed that he had 
on his only good suit—and the plates were 
supposed to be harmless. Mr. Hopper had 
had the property man break a stack of 
plates and glue them together again, very 
lightly, as he supposed. But something 
went wrong, so wrong that Mr. Redway had 
to have four stitches taken in the back of 
his head when it was all over. 


Such incidents as these are really infre- 
quent, however. What is not infrequent, 
rather it is the accepted and expected thing, 
is for the whole company to come back drip- 





However, the _ picture 
was a_ success. And in 
order that such a_ good 
scene might not be wasted, 
Mr. Beery had to be hack 
on the job while he was 
still pretty pale and shaky. 
He looked so much like a 
real live hero, and all 
were so sorry for him, that 
it was with great difficulty 
that they were able to fin- 
ish in the proper spirit. 
But finish they did, and 
in due time the film was 
released. 

Eddie Redway, who 
played the part of pro- 
ducer in the play—Mr. 
Redway is four feet, ten 
inches tall, by the way— 
didn’t know whether to be 
glad or sorry that he man- 
aged to slide off a piece of 
scenery that was being 
hauled skyward, when he 
was put into the next 
comedy that Mr. Hopper 
produced. For in the 
boarding house romance in 
which he figured as the 
deadly rival of Harry 
Dunkinson for their '‘and- 
lady’s hand, he had to fight 
a duel with Mr. Dunkin- 














son, a duel in which he 
was armed only with a 


An Incident That Escaped being a Tragedy by a Mere Hair’s Breadth 
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ping wet from having jumped into the lake 

just for fun, or from having been thrown 
This is not 
nearly so pleasant as participating in a free 
lunch for instance, real 
are furnished the company and they manage 
to get a pretty good meal before the “free 
for all” in which they are entirely covered 
with jam or pie or Welsh rabbit or some 
similarly decorative food begins. 

At that, since it is all in the day’s work, 
most of the actors find 
endurable, them 
sort of they 


in by some one else—for a joke. 


scene, where eats 


comedy 
and 
pictures because 


life quite 
this 
prefer it to 
Mr. Beery says that he will 
do anything he is cast to do, and not mind 
it in the 
off a roof. 
thing but 


most of stay in 


any other sort. 


least, if it is only not jumping 
Mr. Redway says he will do any- 
ride a horse or be ducked. His 
aversion to being ducked is due to some 
nervous affliction which he calls ‘“Tick-de- 
la-rue.” Leo White, the juvenile lead, con- 
doing anything assigned to 
except the part of an old man. 
draws the line at that. 


sents to him 
He positively 
In view of his youth 
I will be merciful and not tell the reason 
why. t,obbie Bolder, an exceedingly rotund 


man, is also exceedingly accommodating, 


A Characteristic Scene from “Actor Finney’s Finish.”’ 
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with a preference 


sort 


for the role 
of financier 


of banker 
or some with a wad of 
money. 

Ruth Hennesy, the star of the comedy com- 
pany, likes to be accommodating, but on the 
other hand, she dislikes getting all mussed 
up. Further, she tiny and so alto- 
gether adorable that everyone, including Mr. 
Hopper, dislikes seeing her mussed up, or 
looking like anything but the winsome and 
coquettish young girl she is. Of all of the 
roles hers is probably the pleasantest. As a 
rule she simply has to look natural and not 
get hit. 

When everything is over Producer Hopper 
says, “That is all for this time,’ and im- 
mediately thinking about the next 
At his signal, “Strike’’! the prop- 
man ushers in a regular street clean- 
ing brigade armed with shovels, to prepare 
the way for another set. 

Those who not only know Mr. Hopper, but 
know the game as well, say that there never 
was and never will be another producer like 
him. His rules and regulations, his 
manner and method of 
tirely original. 


is so 


begins 
comedy. 
erty 


whole 
producing are en- 
And that’s what the public 
seems to think of his results, too. 


Maurice Beery Took the Part of Finney 
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There was some demurring, but his wishes 
were complied with and Anemone, with min- 
gled emotions, found herself being led down 
the path back to the valley and her home. 
It seemed an immense relief to be homeward 
bound, and yet she was secretly conscious 
of a strange reluctance to leave the wounded 
man, 

She found the village seething with ex- 
citement over her disappearance and the 
report of her forced marriage to Lancer 
Morne. Aunt Sally was almost prostrated 
with the strain and Anemone nursed her 
tenderly. 

One day word reached her that the sheriff, 
goaded by the newspaper notoriety which 
had befallen the county, had organized a 
posse to “clean out the Eagles’ Nest.” Some- 
body had tipped off to him a secret trail to 
the top along Bear Creek road. 

Anemone’s heart stood still. 

She thought of the long mornings she had 
spent on the ledge, of the rough ways of 
the Mornes, their crude justice to one an- 
other. She thought especially of the gentle 
ministrations of Lancer Morne. In a battle 
what would become of Lancer? She found 
herself saying, “My Lancer,” and suddenly 
she flung off her apron and, making some 
excuse to her aunt, flew out of the house and 
down the Charlottenburg road. With diffi- 
culty she found the path and followed it, 
through underbrush and over rocks, until 
she finally emerged breathless and fright- 
ened on the plateau. 

“The sheriff is coming!” she cried. “You 
must double your guards everywhere.” 

“They can’t get up here,” protested the 
Mornes. 

“Somebody has told them of a secret 
way,” she explained. “At least that’s what 
I heard. Isn’t there a secret trail along the 
‘Bear Creek road’?” 

“Treachery right here in our midst,” ex- 
claimed the gray-haired Abner Morne. 
“Who’s betrayed us?” 

There was a murmur. Everyone’s pres- 
ence and loyalty could be accounted for save 
that of Fisher Morne. Suspicion fastened 
upon him. He had been away hunting and 
had not yet come back. Could it be he? But 
there was no time to be lost. In a twinkling 
the Mornes were hastening to their various 
posts and when the sheriff’s posse started 
through up over the Bear Creek route they 
were stopped by a rain of bullets. Bullets 
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from everywhere. To advance was suicidal; 
the “Eagles’ Nest” was as impregnable as 
ever! Baffled, the sheriff fled. 

Anemone heard the news with secret re- 
joicing, but she was still somewhat con- 
strained in the presence of her lover and 
the relationship between them seemed likely 
to remain as distant as ever. But that after- 
noon, to the girl’s profound astonishment, 
Mrs. Breckenridge appeared on the plateau, 
escorted by the guards whom she had met 
below. 

“How do you do, Abner Morne?” she said. 
“You’ve al forgotten me, I’m afraid, but I 
used to be a Morne, too, and to play as a 
child in the ‘Eagles’ Nest.’ ” 

Many recognized her, and they gave her 
a loyal welcome. They waited for her to 
speak. 

“The guards are bringing up Fisher 
Morne,” she said quietly. “He was a traitor 
to you and one of your bullets struck him 
down at the head of the sheriff’s posse. But 
the treachery of Fisher Morne is the natural 
fruit of the cruel and lawless life you are 
living here. Why should all decent men 
and women scorn the Mornes? Why should 
the name be a byword in the county? Why 
can’t we Mornes hold up our heads with the 
Breckenridges and the Ashbrooks and the 
other county families who live in decency 
and order? 

“And you, my nephew,” she continued, 
turning to him as the guards brought in 
the wounded Fisher and dumped him con- 
temptuously in a chair, “what are you going 
to do with this sweet helpless girl?” 

Lancer turned to Anemone in his reply. 

“You are going to be my mate,” he said 
slowly, “of your own free will. I, for one, 
am through with anarchy and bloodshed as 
a way of life. There is a greater freedom 
than that of the ‘Eagles’ Nest.’ ” 

“Aye, that’s right,” murmured others. 
“Things aren’t what they used to be here. 
We'd all better get straight.” 

Lancer and Anemone found themselves 
outdoors and strolling to the edge of the 
plateau while the discussion went on in 
the cabin. When they reached the end of the 
path, they stood silent. 

‘Anemone turned to him. 

“When a bird is caught by an eagle,” she 
said, “it is no use to struggle.” 

He clasped her in his arms. 











NV IDNEY OLCOTT wasn’t busy. He said 
that he wasn’t. He was only directing 
the setting 

the studio of the Olcott International Players 
n Jacksonville, Florida, and consulting with 


a staff of car- 
penters, elec- 
tricians, stage- 
hands, property 
boys, artists, 
and scene shift- 
ers. “I'll have 
nothing to do 
until the actors 
ire here,” he 
said with a ra- 
dity of accent 
that suggested 
a lack of leisure 
was courte- 
ously denying. 
Oh, ves.” he 
said in the man- 
ner of a very 
polite but pre- 
occupied man, 
“T'll be glad to 
nswer any 
questions you 
ask me. If 
you'll set that 
table a little 
cioser to the 
wall there, Fer- 
ris,” he di- 
rected a subor- 


dinate “No, 
not there, over 
this way.” And 


he was off to 
set it in the ex- 
act position he 
desired. “You 


” 


were saying 


he went on, then let his eyes wander to the 





Blazing a Trail in the Movies 


By Pearl Gaddis 


come in, but I’ll be so much busier any other 
time that you'd better just stay now. Thai 


three scenes at once in is, of course, if you really want to ask me 


anything. I can’t think 
done that would—” 


Sidney Olcott 


of anything I’ve 
A carpenter paused in 


his hammering. 
“Not so far this 
way,” shouted 
the director. 
“Set it farther 
back.” And he 
was going up a 
ladder to dem- 
onstrate the lo- 
cation for the 
boards. 

I soon discov- 
ered that inter- 
viewing Sidney 
Olcott was like 
pursuing a mos- 
quito through a 
Jersey swamp. 
One moment 
you had your 
hand on your 
prey, the next 
he was” gone. 
In plain words 


I discovered 
that I couldn’t 
interview Mr. 


Olcott, so I pro- 
ceeded to inter- 
view his com- 
pany. Inter- 
viewing the di- 
rector’s com- 
pany proved 
both profitable 
and interesting. 

“If Sid Ol- 
cott were going 
to Hades to 


take moving pictures the company would go 


third set. “Blue lights, blue lights,” he called with him,” one of the actors said, which is 


to the electrician. 
to the camera man. “I’m sorry,” he resumed 
the interview, “that these little interruptions 


104 


“Close in there,” he cried 


assent. 


a strong statement of the 
other actors nodded their heads in vigorous 


case, but several 
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Now it seems to me quite amazing that this di- 
rector, who is at once heartless and sym- 
pathetic, stern and courteous, dignified 
and frankly boyish, should get such a re- 
sponse from his company. It must be due 
to the fact that they enjoy seeing a thing 
well done, that they have in a remark- 
able degree—since it is they who suf- 
fer from his ruthlessness—that respect 
which we all share for the man who 
can disassociate his emotions entirely 
from his work. 

For it is only when he is working 
that he seems heartless, stern, and dig- 
nified. Then he issues orders in sharp, 
peremptory tones, he forgets absolutely 
that he is working with flesh and blood 
human beings. The actors are so much pli- 


Valentine 
Grant, 
Leading Lady 
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A Thrilling Scene from an Olcott Grant, for instance, to make 


Feature Film a headlong leap from the 
window of a_ burning 
able material which he 
must juggle and arrange 
to get the result he 
wants. Not only that, 
but he often loses him- 
self in the scene as com- 
pletely as will the audi- 
ences who gaze on it 
later. In spite of the fact 
that he .is here, there and 
everywhere, when the critical 
moment comes for Valentine 


house, his absorption is 
so complete that he be- 
lieves for the moment 
that it is “Mary 
Randall’s” only 
chance to escape the 
blood-thirsty “voodoo” 
negroes who are pur- 
suing her. As 
soon as the 
jump had been 
taken and re- 


James Vincent, 
a Loyal Member 
o. Mr. Olcott's Company 
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perform a rather dangerous “stunt” which she 
did with secret misgivings, but with great 
apparent composure, and Mr. Olcott said 
not one word as she rode down the steep 
bank on a horse with which she was 
absolutely unfamiliar. And yet, on 
the way back to the ferry, a poor oid 
chap who was struggling along the 
hot dusty road under a blazing 
sun, attracted his attention, and he 
climbed out of the automobile, giv- 
ing his place to the surprised old man 
and walking the half mile himself, 
after having been on his feet working 
hard since five o’clock, and without 
lunch, as they were unexpectedly delayed 


nntinn in getting back to the studio. That’s the 
7ran is ° ° . 

an Oriental sort of a chap Sid Olcott is invariably—when 
Beauty 
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corded by the camera he 
vakes to the fact that it 


wz N An Interesting Scene in a ‘‘Socie 


~~ Drama” Taken on the Open Air 
Stage at Olcott’s Jackson- 


is Miss Grant who has ville Studio 


made the leap and 
hastens to assure 
himself that she has 


sustained no injury 


he isn’t working. 

He was born in To- 
ronto, Canada, _ thirty- 
three years ago, and up 
to the present time, has 
organized and placed on 


in so doing. 

One afternoon, in 
the production of 
one of the stories / a paying basis, three of 
/ the best motion picture 

companies of the day; Ka- 
lem, Gene Gauntier, and Sid 
Olcott. He was the first direc- 


which is being put on 
by the Olcott Players, 
Miss Grant was ities 
called upon to Donaldson 









pe 











BLAZING A 


tor ever engaged to carry a company out of 
New York, and his company was formed of 
people whose names are bywords in the busi- 
ness to-day. Among some of the actors and 
actresses who owe their present fame and 
capability to the expert directing of Sidney 
Oleott are Alice Hollister, 
James Vincent, Valentine Grant, 
J. P. McGowan, Robert G. 
Walker, P. H. O'Malley, 


others whose names for the moment 


Gene Gauntier, 
Jack Clark, 
Vignola, Bob 
and a 
escape 
the memory. He is a great believer in be- 
slightest 
spend 

even months, coaching men and women who 
show anything approaching talent for picture 
work. He is an 


who show the 


talent. He is 


ginners signs of 


willing to weeks and 


unforgetable man, a man 
whom you would turn twice to look at, a man 
who is an artist, every inch of him, and a 
man who would go miles out of his way to 
help a fellow being. 

It was while he took the 
that he 
Government,” 


Kalem players 
played “In the Eve of the 
part that required 
his going down over the side of an 
while it 


abroad 
taking a 
ocean 
that he 
might be shown making his way through a 


liner Was under way so 
porthole in the cabin where the villain was 


supposed to be. It was the first feat of its 
kind attempted, and its success was shown 
by the fact that it has had scores of emula- 
Olcott can act well. In the character 
of “Danny,” the faithful, doggedly devoted 


half-imbecile servant in “The Colleen Bawn,” 


tors. 


he did notable acting. His direction of the 
plays, “Arrah-na-Pogue,” “The Shaughraun,” 
“A Daughter of Old Ireland,” and other fam 
ous Irish Ireland has been 


warmly commended by those who know the 


plays done in 


TRAIL 


number of 
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Ireland 
These plays were done in the summer of 1916, 
when Olcott abroad Alice Hollister 
Gene Gauntier, J. P. McGowan, Jack Clark, 
Helen Lindroth, Robert 
of the 


spirit as well as the topography ot 
took 


Vignola, and others 


Kalem company, the same company 


that he took with him to the Holy Land when 


he produced the series of pictures called 
“From the Manger to the Cross.” 

In December of 1910, Olcott became the di- 
rector of the Gene Gauntier company, writ- 


ing most of the scenarios for the 
1914, he com- 
pany, calling it the “Sid Olcott International 
Productions.” 


productions 
In January, started his own 
He, himself, has written most 
of the stories for his players, among them, 
“By the Will of God,” “In the 
Brute,’ “Tricking the Government,” and 
“When Men Would Kill.” The Olcott stories 
show the remarkable versatility of the pro 


Hands of a 


ducer, for no two of them are alike in form, 
substance or treatment. 

In fact, there seems to be only one 
Sidney Olcott, 
playwright, 
motto of “When a thing’s worth doing at all, 


thing 


in which player, producer, 


manager, does not follow his 
it’s worth doing well.” He is not an inter- 
when he isn’t 
For all these facts about him had to 
be learned from his friends and 
while he ladders, 
lights, directing camera men, choosing cos 


viewee, even what he calls 


busy. 
associates 
changing 


was climbing 


tumes, shifting players. When it was done 


and the play about to start he paused. “Now 
what was it you were asking me?” li said. 
But just then the picture operator gave a 


shout for Olecott’s aid. And that time he did 
not come back. But even at that it wasn't 


a busy day—for Olcott. 


“SHOP TALK” 


| of the newly married couples at Universal City hired a cook who after a 
week's stay at the “Dove Cot” in the suburbs of Hollywood, came to the con 


clusion that living three miles from a “Picture Show” was more punishment than 


she deserved, so forthwith she gave her notice. 


When Mr. Photoplayer came home that evening he was greeted at the door 
by his better half with, “What do you think dear, the cook we hired Saturday, 


canceled her engagement.” 

“The mean thing!” 
wife, for good cooks are a hard thing to 
tell you. “What reason did she give?” 


“She says,” replied his wife, “she 


et in Hollywood, as 


exclaimed the husband, making an effort to comfort his 


any Photoplayer can 


has decided to cut out the kerosene circuit 


for the present, but if we’ll move to town she'll give us a trial.” 

















“You Murderer !’’ Cried Caroline. 
It Wouldn't Have Happened But for You” 





“I Will Give Evidence Against You, Whether I Saw It or Not. 


“His Brother’s Blood” 


SCIENCE COMES TO THE RESCUE OF TWO BROTHERS, 
BRINGING HAPPINESS TO BOTH 


By Mary Aurilla Swift 


Scenario by William H. Lippert 


“Pp SHEN you've chosen Gerald?” 
“Kenneth, dear, you know 
always loved you both.” 

“But that isn’t 

You know you can’t marry us both. I had 

hoped you know what I had hoped. 

That isn’t the point, now. Is it true that, 

of the two of us, chosen my 

brother?” 
The 
spoke in 


I’ve 


answering my question. 


well, 


you have 


young who asked the question 
tones but there 
intensity of 
almost 


man 
low, even was no 
which 


professional manner 


mistaking the emotion 


the calm, was 


108 


Illustrations from the Lubia Film 


intended to suppress, 
at the girl: beside him and waited for her 
reply. There was that in his attitude and 
expression which he had often seen in other 
persons—his patients—when they were wait- 
ing for the word from him which 
mean either life or death. 

With dim, her hands clasping 
and unclasping nervously, Ethel Wilson 
stood silent before him. How could she in- 
flict pain upon this splendid, 
man—her playmate and schoolmate in child- 
hood, the friend of her girlhood, the brilliant 


He looked steadily 


would 


her eyes 


handsome 











mee 
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young physician to whose future career all 
who knew him looked forward with highest 
expectations. 

“I’m waiting.” The words were coolly 
professional. 

The girl threw her head back, gulping 
down unshed tears. “I have promised 
Gerald.” 

“That is all I want to know.” 

The young physician held himself stead- 
ily. Bending forward, he softly touched the 
gold-crowned head of the girl with his lips. 
There was a pledge in his kiss and a fare- 
well. 


She held out her hand to him. “I am so 
sorry—if it’s my fault,” she murmured. 
“It isn’t. I understand.” A tumult of 


thoughts and regrets rushed through him. 
With a lingering look at her, he turned 
and went. 

A little later Gerald Meyers, returning from 
a sketching trip, found his sweetheart sit- 
ting alone under the great maple tree on the 
lawn, sobbing bitterly, the falling leaves in 
all their gorgeous colorings fiuttering about 
her. 

For years, gossip had been rife in the 
little town as to which of the two Meyers 
boys Ethel Wilson would marry. — 

When Gerald was studying art abroad it 
had seemed that Kenneth was the favored 
one. When Gerald recurned and Kenneth, 
the young medical man, was doing post 
graduate work in a New York hospital, Ger- 
ald had been considered the _ successful 
suitor. Then Kenneth came home, estab- 
lished a laboratory in the west wing of the 
old Meyers house and Gerald went down to 
the city to live in studio apartments where, 
it was rumored, various men and women 
possessing all the eccentricities usually at 
tributed to genius, were wont to assemble. 

3oth young men were frequent visitors at 
the Wilson home. Ethel distributed her 
favors impartially. At times she had even 
questioned her own mind unsuccessfully as 
to which of the two brothers she loved. 
Knowing that to marry either one would 
bring grief to the other, she had sometimes 
thought that she would give up all thought 
of marrying and devote herself to settle- 
ment work. 

Then rerald had spoken. With _ true, 
artistic instinct he had chosen the time, 
the place, the hour. When the birds were 
singing above them, when the fragrance of 
summer blossoms was borne on the soft, 


listless breeze, when all nature seemed at- 
tune with love and lovers, he had told ot 
his hopes and his aspirations. Told how, 
for years, she had been his inspiration. It 
had been her picture, hung in the salon in 
Paris, which had won for him his first 
honors abroad. It was her personality which 
had animated all his work and—he loved 
her. 

Listening to him, looking into his frank, 
handsome face, with its almost girlishly. 
sensitive mouth, Ethel Wilson realized for 


the first time which of the two brothers 


had won her heart. The sudden eloquence 
of the young artist, usually so timid and 
reticent, had swept away the last remnant 
of her half-formed resolve not to marry and 
she had given her promise. 

All that wonderful summer they had not 
told of their engagement. The secret was 
their own and they had lived in a world 
of dreams. 

Then, in the early autumn, when the rich- 
ness and beauty of the woodlands brought, 
with each falling leaf, suggestions of sad- 
ness, Kenneth Meyers, the _serious, deep- 
thinking man of science, had guessed their 
secret when she refused to let him tell her 
of his love. 

Gerald was tenderly sympathetic when she 
told him. “Poor old Kenneth,” he whis- 
pered. “I wonder what ever made him do 
it. Of course I don't wonder he loves you, 
but—” he drew her towards him and kissed 
the tear wet face—‘you, wit 


1 your tem- 
perament, would never do for a doctor’s 
wife. You were meant only for me. Why, 
when I look around that studio I can fairly 
ee you there, transforming the whole place 
just by your presence.” 

“But what will you do with Mr. Brooks?” 
She was smiling now through her tears. 

At the-_reference to his studio companion, 
Tyson Brooks, Gerald’s face grew suddenly 
grave. 

“I’m afraid,’ he said, slowly, “that I'll 
have trouble with Brooks. He’s determined 
to stay and absolutely refuses to admit that 
the studio rooms will not be large enough 
to accommodate us all after—you come.” 

“Oh! You told him.” 

“Forgive me, dear. I had to. He was so 
unreasonable. I told him this morning.” 
Gerald looked at his watch. “That reminds 
me, I promised him I'd be back early. This 
is the maid’s afternoon out, so I'm going 
to make the tea.” 
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Ethel laughed. “What a treasure you will 
be as a husband. But why,” she suddenly 
asked, “can’t Mr. Brooks make the tea?” 

Again the shadow crossed Gerald’s face. 
“Well, I’ll tell you the truth,” he said, his 
sensitive lips quivering slightly, “Brooks 
and I’ve had a quarrel. He does things 
which I consider indiscreet. I expect to 
bring my wife to my apartments to live 
and I don’t want people brought there whom 
I shouldn’t want her to meet. Now we've 
got a new maid. She’s a pretty girl and 
she’ll stay on after we’re married. She 


you; how | honor you. But—don’t be too 
harsh with poor Mr. Brooks.” 

“I won't,’ Gerald answered. “But for all 
that, he’ll do as I say or ...” The 
timid, sensitive mouth was over-balanced by 
the sternness of the man’s dark eyes. 

Ethel watched him stride off down the 
road. He turned and threw a kiss to her. 
The next instant the overhanging trees hid 
him from view. 

The Irving Park Studios were considered 
ideal by artists. They occupied one entire 
building which consisted of a large number 








“Dear Kenneth,’’ Ethel Answered, “How Could I Help Being Happy When You Are So Good to Me?”’ 


comes every morning and goes home nights. 
Brooks has been pretending to make love 
to her and—I—I like Brooks—he’s got 
talent but—there are some things I won't 
stand for. I will not have things going on 
in my studio when I am away that I would 
not tolerate when I am there. So, good- 
bye, dear.” 

His arms closed about her and held her 
tightly to him. For a moment neither of 
them spoke. Then she raised her face to 
his and their lips met in a long, lingering 
kiss. 


“You darling, 


” 


she whispered, “how I love 


of small, well-lighted apartments with all 
the cosy nooks and odd interior arrange- 
ments so beloved of artists, and with full 
privileges of light housekeeping. 

Here, on the top floor, where the beauties 
of the park and the wonderful panorama 
of the city were spread out before him, 
Gerald Meyers had found the artistic en- 
vironment he had longed for and had estab- 
lished his small menage. However, with 
the advent of Tyson Brooks, whom Gerald 
had met abroad, came a serious lack of 
harmony. Brooks did not blend well with 
the other accessories of the place. He was 
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too Bohemian for a 
shrine established 
honor of a girl like Ethel Wilson. 


Brooks 


household and studio 


designed and solely in 
Gerald 
The 
room, however, indicated 
When 
been 


studio when 


evening. He 


was in the 
arrived that 
appearance of tli 


was alone. 


that he had not been aione for long. 
Gerald 
Brooks declined to answer. 

“T thought I 
I came up,” 


inquired who the visitor had 


Caroline, as 
“Was she 


saw the maid, 
Gerald. 
This was her day off.” 
“Well, if it’s her 
I suppose,” 


said here? 


then she’s off, 


answered Brooks, morosely. 


day off, 


Gerald, looking at him, felt uncomfort- 
ably certain that Brooks knew very well 
where Caroline was. “Did you get that 


magazine cover done that was ordered,” he 
asked, sharply, as he threw some cushions 
pulled up the shelf- 


work table. 


and 
like back to form a 
“No,” was the curt 
Gerald set the 
table 
from in front of the gas stove. 


off a window seat 
reply. 
tea-caddy down on the 


improvised and removed the screen 
A tray with 
bottles and glasses met his gaze. Turning 
from the alcove with its kitchen equipment, 
he crossed to where Brooks was standing. 

“T’ve_ told 
before and now I tell you again, that you’ve 
got to living 
This studio is not large enough for us both. 
More than that, 


your prospects if 


Brooks,” he remarked, you 


make other arrangements. 
going to ruin all 
don’t do differently. 
How do 


you're 
you 
You’ve been drinking again. 
expect to accomplish any kind of good work 
when you're under the 
half the time?” 

With an 


across the 


you 


influence of drink 


Brooks turned and strode 
“I’m sick of this,’ he 
exclaimed, pulling open a table drawer and 
drawing forth a “You've 
nothing but goad me on for the last 


oath 
room. 
revolver. done 


week.” 


A wild, irresponsible light gleamed in his 
eyes. Gerald sprang to his side. 


Brooks’ 
“You don’t know what you are about. 
yive me that revolver.” 

But the other shook him off. Again Ger- 
ald tried to wrest the gun from him. Round 
and round the room the two men struggled. 
Gerald was desperate. He had never been 
much of an athlete and Brooks was a large 
man. He tried to shout for help but before 
he could voice the cry, Brooks managed to 
free the hand that held the revolver. A 
shot rang out. Gerald, springing aside, made 


“Tyson!” he shouted, grasping at 
arm. 


a quick leap and succeeded in getting pos- 


session of the weapon just as Brooks, with 
a wild cry, sank to the floor. 

For an instant Gerald stood, the revolver 
with its one empty chamber clutched in 
Then the door opened and Caro- 


line, the maid, rushed in. 


his hand. 


“Oh, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Brooks,” she cried, 
frantically, at sight of the outstretched fig- 
ure on the floor. Then, pointing a finger 
accusingly at Gerald, “You murderer! Look 
What you've done. You've shot him. I 
heard you quarreling—” 

“You—you stammered Gerald, weak 
and trembling now that the struggle was 
over. “You were—here—this afternoon?” 


“Yes, I was here,” stormed the girl. “And 
Mr. Brooks asked 
Wanted me to pose for a 
picture that was to go on a Christmas ecalen- 


dar 


I was here because poor 


me to come. He 


-and he—” she now— 


was sobbing 
“was—just grand, so kind and good—and 
now you've killed him and—” <A _ sudden 
terror seemed to take possession of her. 


“Oh, he can 


gasped. 


never marry me now,” she 


Her excitement changed to fury. “I'll 
never forgive you, never,” she shrieked. 
“T'll give evidence against you, whether | 
saw it or not. He wouldn’t have died if it 
hadn’t been for you. Oh, I hate you. I hate 
you, I hate you.’ Sobbing and wringing 
her hands, she ran from the room. 


An agony of fear swept over Gerald. He 
felt as though the 
under his feet. 


floor was giving way 
Sinking, weakly, into the 
tried to face the terrible 
situation in which he found himself so sud- 


denly placed. 


nearest chair, he 


“Circumstantial evidence!” he _ groaned, 
his lips quivering and his dark, expressive 
dilated with “They hung an 
innocent man in California not so very long 
ago on circumstantial evidence. As soon as 


the police get here there'll be no escape.” 


eyes terror. 


Half-crazed with horror, he sprang to his 
feet and rushed from the house. 

In a very short time the Irving 
Park Studio building became a beleaguered 


place. 


space of 
The police were before it, the coroner 
was in it 
over it. Evidence was sought for and much 
collected. 
Caroline told her story. 


and the newspaper men were all 


was Witnesses were examincd 


and 

The body of the dead artist was removed 
to a near-by undertaking establishment. By 
two oclock in the 


morning a temporary 
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calm descended upon the house. The morn- 
ing papers, with their thrilling story of the 
shooting and the quick flight of the supposed 
murderer had gone to press and the re- 
porters for the evening papers would not 
before daylight. The 
living in the building, sought 
relief from the strain of the earlier part of 
the night. A tramp, skulking by, finding a 
basement window open, crept in and made 


arrive on the 
art colony, 


scene 


himself comfortable in one of the _ store 
rooms. At three o’clock all was still. 

At six nothing remained of the Irving 
Park Studios but a heap of ruins. Extra 


editions of the newspapers told the story in 
glaring “Studio building where 
murder committed, burned to the 
ground. Fire supposed to be of incendiary 
origin. Body of man, burned beyond recog 
nition, found in the basement and identified 


headlines. 
was 


as that of Gerald Meyers, the murder sus- 
pect.”’ 

Later it was asserted that a portion of a 
cap, known to have belonged to Gerald 


Meyers had been found near the victim and 
that Dr. Kenneth Meyers, the accused man’s 
brother, had made the identification. 

Ethel Wilson Gerald 


was watching for 
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when she saw Kenneth’s car speed up the 
road and enter the driveway. As the young 
doctor sprang out Ethel saw, from the ex- 
pression of his face, that something had 
happened. She ran to meet him. 

“Kenneth!” she cried, “what is it? 
has happened?” 

He looked at her closely, then took her 
by the arm and led her into the house. He 
Was very pale, somewhat disheveled and 
there was a tense, drawn look about his 
mouth and suffering in his eyes such as 
Ethel had never seen there before. 

“You haven’t seen any newspapers?” he 
asked, forcing her into a chair near the 
window and watching her keenly. 

She assured him she had not. 


What 


“Then I am in time. I was afraid for 
you. I wanted to be here, in case—you 
needed me.” And he told her what had 


happened. 

She did not faint. She did not cry out. 
She sat there, ghastly white and still, oh, so 
very, very still. Her large blue eyes looked 
straight before her and her 
limply in her lap. She 
nothing, see nothing. 

The young doctor touched one of the slim, 


arms 
seemed to 


rested 
hear 


~ aa 
a 


<a 





‘Evidently a Tramp,’’ Declared the House Physician, Noting the Man's Unkempt Appearance. 
“This Would Be a Good Case for Doctor Meyers”’ 





) 
| 
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On the Night Before His Wedding Day, Kenneth Meyers Spent Hours in the Laboratory 


white hands. It was cold. He held it in 
his own and counted the pulse beats while 
he waited for the stricken girl to speak, to 
move, to cry out. He knew what the shock 
had been to himself. He could imagine what 


suffering hers must be and it intensified his 


own anguish that he was so powerless to 
relieve the agony which she was now 
enduring. 


“Ethel”—he spoke the word almost in a 
whisper—“Ethel, darling, I 
You are breaking my heart.” 


can’t bear it. 


She roused at the words. “Gerald is in- 
nocent,” she said. “I know it. I feel it. 
Some day it will be proved.” Then she 


burst into a torrent of sobs and buried her 
head in Kenneth’s arms. 


A SAILING vessel arrived at San Fran- 
cisco months later. On it was a man 
who had engaged passage at the last mo- 


ment and who had taken the journey, he 
said, for his health. If this were true, the 
long voyage did not seem to have given him 
much benefit. The man appeared to have 
lost rather than gained in weight. His 
dark, brilliant eyes were sunken as though 
with lack of sleep. His 


face—what was 


visible above the heavy beard—was pallid 
times twitched with 
The man was Gerald Meyers. 
mind which he had en- 
dured throughout that terrible journey had 
been intense. 


so suddenly. 


and his hands at 
nervousness. 


The suffering of 


Calamity had come upon him 
When he had waved good-bye 
to Ethel there at the bend in the road he 
had been so happy, so hopeful of the future. 
Two hours later he was a fugitive, branded 
murderer, without 
country. 


as a home, friends or 
And all because of a wretched in- 
trigue between the man he had befriended 


and a serving maid. The memory of it was 


torture. He wondered what Ethel would 
say. Would she still believe in him? She 
would grieve. He was sure of that, and 


that very certainty increased his 
guish of spirit. That she should be made 
to suffer through him seemed the last drop 
of bitterness in his cup. 


Then he 


own an- 


remembered Kenneth. 
was a scientist, a man of brains. Would he 
that his inurdcrer? 
Gerald felt sure he would not, but how, he 
questioned, would Kenneth ever find proof 
to the contrary? 

Sitting in the 


Kenneth 


believe brother was a 


reading room of a public 
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library at San Francisco looking over files 
of newspapers, Gerald read of the burning 
of the studio building and his brother's 
identification of the fire victim as himself. 
So, instead of a live murderer, hunted for 
by the police, he was considered as having 
already expiated the crime of which he was 
accused, by his death. For a moment Gerald 
scarce knew whether the situation was 
made better or worse by this new turn of 
affairs. The reader of his own obituary 
read grimly on to the end of the grewsome 
tale. Then the sensitive mouth quivered 
just as of old. Gerald Meyers was of very 
different fibre than his sturdy scientific 
brother. Gerald had neither the power of 
endurance nor the strength of will to face 
prolonged suffering. 

Mechanically, he turned over the pages of 
the files. In a paper of later date the name 
of Wilson caught his eye. He glanced back 
to the paragraph and, for a moment, his 
over-wrought nerves about to give 
way. 


seemed 


“A very quiet wedding, 
he read, “that of Miss 
Dr. Kenneth Meyers.” 


soon to 
Ethel 


occur,” 
Wilsan and 


> 


The Elder Man Pointed to the First Page. 
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There was much more but he did not 
read it. He was dazed, overwhelmed. He 
had been so sure of Ethel’s love. Perhaps 
she had loved Kenneth best all the time. 
He remembered the day he had found her 
crying after Kenneth had talked with her. 
Could it be that she had regretted, if only 
for a moment, her promise to him? And 
now he, Gerald Meyers, the artist, was dead 
so far as they were concerned and—they 
were going to be married! 

The thought haunted him. At times it 
seemed he would go mad. He even envied 
Tyson Brooks his premature death. The 
more he thought of the approaching mar- 
riage of Ethel to his brother the more unen- 
durable became the idea that it was due to 
Ethel’s forgetfulness of her fealty to him- 
self. 

Again and again he would wake up in the 
night murmuring, in an agony of spirit, “I 
know she loves me. I know she is true to 
me at heart.” 

Then, one day, on the front page of a 
daily paper he caught a glimpse of his own 
name in large type. He bought a copy of 
the paper and read the heading: 





There Kenneth Read of His Own Recognition 


As a New Medical Authority 
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Gerald Meyers, accused murderer, an 
innocent man. Dying 
true story of the shooting of artist 
Brooks. Evidence of suicide brought 
out at inquest now corroborated. Facts 
revealed as result of tireless efforts on 
part of accused man's brother, Dr. Ken- 
neth Meyers and other staunch friends. 


housemaid tells 


Exonerated! Vindicated! 
to his own people! 


Free to return 
The reaction after all 
those weary months was almost as great a 
strain as the agony he had suffered. How 
he managed to get back to his hotel Gerald 
did not know. 
New York. 


' WAS the eve of Ethel Wilson’s wedding’ 


Outside the Wilson 
emaciated crept through the 
shrubbery about the house and peered in at 
a long, French window opening 
library out on to the veranda. 

Ethel, 
neth’s arm about her, admiring the beautiful 
gifts which had been sent to them. 

The man out on the veranda clutched the 
shutter tightly for support as he looked upon 
the picture within. 

“It was very sweet of our friends to re- 
member us, considering how quiet the wed- 
ding is to be,” Ethel remarked, thoughtfully 
reading first one and then another of the 
cards attached to the various 
silver and cut glass spread out on the table 
before them. 


day. 
bearded, 


home a 
man 


from the 


sweetly serious, stood with Ken 


pieces of 


There was a touch of sadness 
in her voice which the young physician was 
quick to notice. 

He drew his fiancee gently to him and 
looked searchingly into her face. 

“Sweetheart, are you happy? Are you 
sure you will not regret marrying me?” 

Bright rushed into Ethel’s pale 
cheeks. She smiled sadly as she turned her 
face toward him. 

“Dear Kenneth,” she answered, every 
word could be distinctly heard by the man 
outside the window—“how could I help 
being happy when you are so good to me? 
As for regrets, have I not 
always loved 
in the world 


color 


told you that | 
you better than 
except Gerald.” 

The sweet, low voice faltered on the last 
two words but the man on the veranda did 
not wait to hear them. 

At St. Luke’s hospital late that night a 
sick man 


anyone else 





was brought into the emergency 


The next day he started for 


ward. He 
delirious. 
“Picked up in the street,” said the ambu 
lance surgeon, “raving in delirium.” 
“Typhoid,” said the doctor who made the 
diagnosis. And the patient was removed to 
the isolation ward. There another examin- 


was unshaven, emaciated and 


ation was made. 

“Evidently a tramp,” declared the house 
physician when he noted the man’s unkempt 
appearance. “I think this would be a good 
case for Doctor Meyers. He’s experimenting 
with blood identification. Better call him 
tp and send a specimen of this man’s blood 
over to him for examination. Ask him to 
let us know the result at once, 
wishes to take the case himself.” 

So Kenneth Meyers, on the night before his 


unless he 


wedding day, spent hours in his laboratory. 
Then a curious thing happened. The pattern 
of the stain he had made from the blood of 
this unknown man, picked up in the streets, 
seemed to familiar idiosyncracy. 
The young scientist studied it carefully. He 
made a succession of tests with growing ex- 
citement. 


possess a 


Then he took a specimen of his 
own blood and put it through similar tests. 
His idea had been to demonstrate a marked 
difference. To his amazement, the result 
was exactly the same except for the symp- 
toms of disease. 

Professionally interested in so extraordin- 
ary a case he hurried to the hospital. It was 
hardly daylight. 


“Tell the Superintendent that I will take 


care of that typhoid case that came to 
night,’ he said as he passed through the 
ward. “Which is the patient?” 


“This one,” said the nurse, indicating the 
bearded man picked up in the streets. “He's 
been raving a great deal. Something about 
a murder, a fire and a wedding all jumbled 
together. He seems to have had some ter- 
rible shock.” 

Doctor Meyers gave a start, checked him 
self, and stood for an instant staring at the 
speaker. Then his eyes sought the face of 
the sick man in the bed and for once his 
professional 
him. 


deserted 
There could be no mistake. The man 
whose blood crystals were the same as his 
own, was his brother Gerald. 


poise and self-control 


The nurses and the house physician stood 
waiting. their gaze Kenneth, 
by a strong effort regained control of him- 
self, stepped forward and seated himself in 
the chair by the head of the bed. Deliber- 


Conscious of 
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ately, but with trembling 
amined the patient. 


hands, he ex- 
“The man is critically 
ill,” he announced. “We will do well if we 
save him.” 

After giving directions for the care of the 
patient the doctor went out to the reception 
room. It was beginning to grow light out- 
The milk wagons were rattling by and 
morning papers were being distributed, but 
as yet the reception roOm was deserted. Up 
and 


side. 


down its narrow confines Kenneth 
Meyers paced, hating himself for not being 
able to rejoice at the return of the brother 
whom he had mourned as dead. 

It was his 


wedding bitter 


What an 


day. A low, 
laugh escaped him at the thought. 
irony of fate. Could he go through 
that ceremony knowing that the heart ol 
the woman he was marrying really belonged 
to the stricken man lying at the 
death in that hospital ward? 
dead it would be different. “I love you next 
best to Gerald,” Ethel had said and he had 
been satisfied with that. 

Now, realized that it could 
not be. His love for Ethel was too great not 


with 


verge of 
If Gerald were 


however, he 


to place her happiness above his own. 
must 


“She 
choose again between us,” he said to 
himself. Then he went to the telephone and 
told Ethel to come to the hospital at once. 


For days Gerald Meyers hovered between 
life and death. For Kenneth spent 
hours by his brother’s bedside watchful of 
the slightest change in his condition. And 
when he was not there Ethel took his place 
so that when, at 


days 


last, Gerald awoke from a 
with the light 
eyes the first face that he looked upon was 
that of the woman he loved. 

“Ethel,” he whispered, weakly, while tears 
filled the great, dark tried to 
raise his hand toward hers. am I? 


deep sleep of reason in his 


eyes as he 


“Where 
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W hat—has—happened? 
such a—terrible dream.” 
frame trembled. 
helplessness. 
Ethel bent over 
dear, | know. 
it’s over 


I—I have had— 
The man’s whole 
He was like a babe in his 


and kissed him. ‘Yes, 
It was a dreadful dream but 
now and we'll not talk 
See, here comes Kenneth.” 

On the face of the young scientist there 
rested an expression never seen there before. 
To him, love’s strength had made possible 
love’s sacrifice but when he bent 
kiss again the brother he had 


about it. 


down to 
mourned as 
dead, his eyes were wet with tears. 

A few moments later several doctors of 
the hospital staff met him as he was passing 
through one of the wards. 

“We were just looking for you,” said one, 
handing him a newspaper. 

“They'll have you up before the Medical 
Society,” admonished 
much do you 


another, laughing. 


“How pay for your advertis- 
ing?” 

“Never mind, Meyers,” 
the little group. 
pensation, you 


added the elder of 

“This is a world of com- 
know, and I guess you de- 
serve all that’s coming to you.” He pointed 
to a column story on the front page of the 


paper beginning: 


NEW SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Doctor Kenneth Medical Au- 
thority, demonstrates that heredity can 
be traced through the blood. It was by 
this means that the doctor's brother, 
supposed to be dead, was found. 


Meyers, 


And the young physician stood accepting 
their congratulations modestly, with new 
ambition surging in his heart. After all, 
though love was denied him, there was his 
work! And he squared his shoulders and 
threw back his head, like a conqueror. 





defend matrimony. 


‘“‘Himself!” 
he has no intentions. 


answered 





THE MOST DEVOTED 


HREE of Universal’s “Newly Married Men” were making a brave effort to 


“Who is the one to stick to a fellow to the very last, and always has a deep- 
down belief in him no matter if everyone else does think he is no good?” asked 
the very youngest “newly married man.” 


Warren Kerrigan, 


who is not married and “claims” 
































“Jimmie” Cruze 


A REEL SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
By Mabel Condon 


HEN James Cruze cannot be located His Roles Vary from That of 
: mai Jere s a Frock Coated Club Man 
either in the Thanhouser studio nor to That of a Ragged 
in his home, which is directly next Adventurer of a 
q ¢ Thousand 
door, there is only one other place to look— } , 
: ’ . ° 7 ‘i 
and that is the clay-hardened strip of . iy 
ground back of the studio shadowed by a , 
lone tree where general attention is sure 
to be focused upon two little stakes pro- 
truding from the _ clay-hardened 
earth. 
And there you’ll find “Jim- 
mie,” making of the game 
of horse-shoes a national 

































a 
“ oo) 


claims he can beat 
* him at it “any day 
- -» ¥ in the week.” 
at Nie) we However, report 
7: «+ has it that 
“Jimmie” is 


sport. 

“Greatest little 
out-door fun go- 
ing,” avows' Jim- 
mie, and plunk!— 
his nicely aimed 
shoe circles the “4 
far stake. Where- 
upon all within the 


— 


the winner 
and it looks as 
though Mr. 
Foster will 
have to put an- 
other day into 
the week if he 
wants to beat 
James Cruze at 


his chosen 





Mr. Cruze fun. For on 
Makes Love : 6 
Gracefully— the six of 
No Wonder! tho 
The Girl Is 
Florence days that 
LaBadie ‘ 


seven 


the studio 
feta 





work, “Jimmie” scores 









Bare-kneed and the high- m est, in the game of 
en Tey horse-shoes. _ A> His record as 






of Egypt” leading Y}man is already 


the public and in 





known to 





twenty-foot shade “The Mil- lion Dollar Mystery” 
applaud vocifer- screen-story now interesting all film-goers, 


ously. he is gathering new popularity in the role 
For “Jimmie” of the clever reporter—or the clever role of 
is the prize shoe the reporter—OR, best yet, the clever role 
thrower out in of the clever reporter. Anyway, that’s who 
New Rochelle, he is in the story and his is a principal 
though Foster. character. 
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And “Jimmie” loves to sleuth; hence his 
liking for the part in “The Million Dollar 
Mystery”—or “The Bilious Dollar Mystery,” 
as some of the studio folk jestingly call it. 
But in addition to his preferences for 
horse-shoes and the gentle art of sleuthing, 
Mr. Cruze And 
first of them comes athletics. It is a won- 
derfully strong pair of shoulders that that 
mid-day shirt or the 
football sweater covers, and “the muscles of 


has many other likings. 


evening coat or the 
his brawny arms are strong as iron bands’— 
only would hurtle the clumsy 
word “brawny” at the Cruze arms. Outside 
of that small correction, the description fits. 

“And I like to be funny. By George! I 
love a comedy,” “Jimmie” tells you in the 
shade of the tree that casts the twenty-foot 
coolness in the opposite direction from the 
stakes. In the vicinity of said stakes, 
horse-shoes, as tossed by mere amateurs 
settled onto the hard clay with heavy thuds. 

“T know,” you reply to the popular “Jim- 


one never 


mie.” “I saw you in ‘Good-Morning 
Judge.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” he of the horse-shoe fame recalls, 
“that was a good story; I enjoyed that 


myself.” 

“You looked as though you did,” you as- 
sure him, remembering how terribly 
he was in it. That’s another 
James he’s splendid 
hundred 


funny 


thing about 


Cruze; in comedy and 
he scores one per cent as well, in 


dramatic roles, 


“He’s the best all-round comedy and 
dramatic man in the business, I should say,” 
was the recent opinion of a man in the 


industry. 

But to return to the shade and “Jimmie.” 
Mr. Foster appears around the corner of the 
studio but fortunately for the 
desired 


growth of 

information 
regarding the past and present life of James 
Cruze, actor, a voice that can be heard for 
a block, recalls the vengeful Foster, and Mr. 
Cruze is spared to you. 


your accumulation of 


“What I want to know—” you demand 
rather abruptly— 
“Yes?” came.the Cruze voice as the Cruze 


gaze disgustedly followed the career of a 
particularly unfortunate horse-shoe. 
is what you did and how, before you 
became a picture star.” 
“Well, I 


‘stars’ as the 


want to say that I saw lots of 
result of of the things 
| did before I became one myself,” he re- 


plied, turning his back upon 


some 


the amateur 
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throwers of the sacred horse-shoe. 

You know, when one is past master at 
something, it hurts to see the know-nothing- 
at-all-about-the-game intruders rush in and 
trample where even the horse-shoes fear to 


land! That was the way with the Cruze. 
So he simply turned his back on the 
amateurs. 


“Tt ‘barked’ for a medicine show, out at 
the coast, and that, I think, was my first 
step toward my present position,” “Jimmie” 
began, with a smile tugging at the corners 
of his mouth and showing in those slant 
eyes of his. Japanesy, you might call them, 
but when you've looked at them several 
times you discover that it is just the bigness 
and highness of the brown pupils that give 
them the fascinating slant. 

“It was during the Spanish-American war, 
and my original hope was that I might be 
general helper or anything that would mean 
my ‘keep,’ on board one of the transports. 
But there were too many there before me 
with an ambition to be of aid to their 
country and about the time that the medi 
cine show came along and offered me the 
arduous job of drumming up patronage, I 
was ready to do anything that would insure 
me three meals a day. 

“So I practically ‘jumped at the chance.’ 
And, if I do remark it myself, I developed 
into a first-rate barker. 

“For I became expert not only in calling 
oratorical attention to the value of the show 
that those who honored themselves by step- 
ping into the 
also 


“anvas tent would see, but I 

in time, to beat a clever 
tattoo on the drum. At a distance of three 
hundred feet that tattoo convinced any fair- 
minded person of the worthiness of the 
combined barker and drummer and, maybe, 
of the show. 

“Then I was inspired to further attract 
the notice and dimes of the public, with a 
little dance that I executed in 
boots. I also furnished the accompaniment 
myself, in the way of a series of whoops and 
yoo-hees that had an 


was able, 


cow-hide 


echo several blocks 


away. Oh, I was a lucky addition to that 
show, I tell you! Billie Banks’ Medicine 
show! 


“When I had saved up money enough to 
keep me in for a month, I 
withdrew from this fearful occupation and, 
with a partner, communication to a 
theatrical company in Idaho. We 
ach set forth our sterling qualities in the 


meals whole 


sent a 


Boise, 
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endeavor to company of my own and tour the small 
inspire the _ towns. 
company “And we got the crowds and enough 
with the de- money with them to make it worth while 
sire to honor for about two years. Then came my chance 
itself with to join a ‘regular’ company, a stock one 
our services. that played Shakespeare three nights of the 
“Well, my week and howling melodrama the other 
three. It was splendid experience; and did 
It’s a Wonderfully 


Strong Pair of much to prepare me for the bigger offer- 
Shoulders That 










































, ie Wecahee Meat ings when they came along. They didn’t 
or the Football always ‘come along,’ though; the majority 
Sweater Covers F 
Pveeesunyene) ss AUROPREVP RENNES 
partner got tired 
waiting for an an- 
swer and seized a¥ 
small theatrical offer ™% 
in Southern California. ‘ 
But I stayed around and 
called at the post-office * 
three times a day. And 
one day, the letter came. é Bear 
It ordered my partner to report for “od! i 
an opening. That was my chance _ He Was Magnificent in the 
and I took it. Big Scene of “’ Richelieu’’ 
“The company, how- 
ever, failed to come up of times I went 
to my expectations and out and got 
in a few months, all them, myself. 
the recompense I re- “That was 
ceived for  serv- the way with 
, ices, Was My meals , a ‘The Heart 
and just enough t of Maryland’ 
money to prevent 3 lead. I con- 
my buying a new vinced the 
hat or doing any- manager l 
thing that I wanted Aik could do. it 
to do. The com- better than 
pany was an _  out- anybody els 
and-out failure, but the and either he 
manager decided it was was scared into 
cheaper to keep me than letting me try it or 
to pay me what was com- . 
j ing to me, so I stayed on—for a And ‘‘Jimmie’’ Loves to Sleuth. 


Hence His Liking for the Part 
of Jim Norton in ‘The Million 
Dollar Mystery” 


while. My only recompense was 
experience, but if was enough to 
give me courage to collect a little 
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he wanted to show me up, but the role 


became mine, whichever was the case. The Fierce Looking Bearer of 
the Scimitar Is James Cruze 




















“There was no particular reason, as I re- 
call, to mark my coming into the picture profession. 
I! just came, that was all. And I did my best, and I 
stayed. That was two years ago and the Thanhouser 
film ‘She’ was the first picture in which I appeared. 
! had done some big stuff on the stage just previous 
to that, so I came into the company as lead and 
played opposite Marguerite Snow. Perhaps the big- 
gest pictures since then and the ones J liked best 
were, ‘Joseph in the Land of Egypt,’—I was Joseph 
in that—and Lord Trevor in ‘The Adventures of a 
Diplomatic Free Lance’ series. Sir Henry in ‘The 
Legend of Provence’ was a role I liked, too. 

“But this ‘Million Dollar Mystery’ series gives 
a feilow lots to think about between acts,” he 























A Scene in “Joseph in 

the Land of Egypt,’’ in 

Which He Vied ior 

Honors with Margue- 
rite Snow 


final reckoning, will 
find it. 

“There were more 
‘risks to be taken in 
’ this series! . . . Also 
~ 4” there are more promised 
' wus, so our director tells 
us. I hope,” he continues dole- 
fully, “that the general 
public will appreciate those 
risks. But 


declares in a 
voice typical of a “this is 
What aCourtly the general 
Soldier of For- , E 
tune He Makes Public never 
Stet does. It says, 
‘Wasn't that 
cleverly faked?’ ”’ 

“Not so much now,” 
you defend. “The gen- 
eral public used to say 
that, but that was be- 
fore they were given 

an intimate knowl- 

edge of the way 
pictures are made 
and the risks 

that actually 
aretaken in their making.” 

“Think so?” the Cruze 
voice expresses doubt. “Well, 
if that’s the way, why a fel- 


fe” reference. 

“Yes?” you inquire by 
way ol trying out your 
voice to discover, after 
its prolonged vacation, 
whether or not it 
still exists. 

“Yes,” he of the 
eyes and the slant 
and the shock of 
black hair that is 
fully three inches 
thick, answers. “Yes, 

makes him wonder if 
his insurance _ policies 
are paid up and if the 
farewell-forever note is in 
place where whoever goes 


through his things at the 


oe 
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low won’t mind the risks half so much.” 

“Besides,” you tell him, “‘you take risks 
just as great when the effect is not for the 
general public to enthuse over either.” (Mr. 
Cruze had been unconscious of the hosse- 
shoe that had landed about an from 
him.) 

“Oh, mean autoing; I do like to 
speed,” he admits, in beautiful ignorance of 
that horse-shoe. “But I 
play ball, just as well.” 

“Only you have more fun with your auto,” 
you guess. 

“Well, one can’t swim to New York, and 
the auto can take you 
with the slant and the smile in evidence. 
“IT spend comparatively little time under the 
machine,” he explains in praise of the car 
that is his. “I prefer to sit above.” 

“Who would have thought it!” 

“Anyway, that’s one of the biggest reasons 
I have for being thankful to motion pic- 
tures—they give me time to do the outside 
things I like best, and when a fellow’s been 
used to living outside all his boyhood, he 
knows how to appreciate the out-of-doors 
when he gets a chance at it later in life.” 

“Were the boyhood days ‘down on the 
farm?’’”’ you are curious to know, but he of 
the James Cruze and fame declares 
they were not; that they were begun at Five 


inch 


you 


like to swim and 


there,” he answers 


name 


Points, Ogden, Utah, and developed into a 
whirlwind stampede of the public schools 
there. 


It was in Ogden that he first saw a the- 
atrical performance. The play was “Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin” and the then youthful “Jim- 
mie” sobbed himself to sleep over his vivid 
recollections of it for every night of the 
week following. With his tears he developed 
the consoling reflection that when he grew 
up he would be a great actor and revise the 
play so that Uncle Tom should have a happy 
as Well as an heroic fate. With this ambition 
in mind, he went to school because his par- 
ents forced him to and learned what he was 
supposed to learn because if he didn’t, the 
teacher would have kept him after school. 
And what fun would there be in life for a 
boy if he had to spend the best part of the 
day—the after school hours—sitting 
and lonely in a deserted classroom? 

“I didn’t fulfill my aim to improve upon 
the story of ‘Uncle Tom,’” says Mr. Cruze, 
“but I did manage to get into the profession 
that first took my fancy.” 

“And you’re glad, of course,” you decide, 
preparing to forsake the shade of the tree 
and the pleasant 
idol. Your 
around the 
Mr. Foster. 


shoe. 


alone 


company of the matinee 


chief reason is the 
corner of the studio of 


In either hand he holds a horse 


appearance 
other 


“T surely am 
another 
voice. 


glad,” Mr. 
try-out of the 


Cruze agrees in 
“this is the life” 


And as he magically produces two horse- 
shoes, you wish him luck and he laughs the 
boast, “It’s no ‘Million Dollar Mystery’ who’s 
going to win!” 

And it final returns 
the shade-tree’s bulletin showed. 


wasn’t, as the from 





AS running water under glass 

_ We see the tides of people pass; 

On wind-swept prairie know the feel 
Of freedom through the picture reel. 





Adventuring 


By Alice Corbin 


Shut in by factory, town and loom, 

The bright lights call from out the gloom; 
Each day our minds know the delight 

Won from the movies every night. 


For it is not a little thing 
To let the joy of life take wing. 
Though tract and sermon try to save, 
Adventure makes the spirit brave. 














“Dolly of the Dailies” 


10 —Dolly at the Helm 


A DULL DAY IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE THAT PROVED 
| TO BE A THRILLER 


Adapted from the Photoplay of Acton Davies 


By John Leisk Tait 


Illustrations from the Edison Film, featuring Mary Fuller 


OLLY DESMOND was briskly hum 
ming the tag-end of a popular song 
as she walked down Broadway. Her 


world was particularly rose-tinted that sum- 
mer morning; for Malone, the managing 
editor of the had warmly 


mented her handling of the 


CoMET, compli- 


Brodenax dia- 


mond-robbery story the night before, and 
had given her a fat little check and the 
promise of a week off after Saturday. She 


was planning a trip out to Nell Snowdon’s— 
had half year. 
Nell was the same chummy pal she had been 
in the old days of plain living and high 
thinking at Vassar. Marrying a millionaire 
hadn’t apparently made an atom of differ- 
ence in her. 


a luxury she coveted for a 


“But I wouldn’t trade places with her, for 
all her wealth,’ Dolly communed with her- 
dodged a taxi and smiled in 
response to the stammered apology of the 
muscular young man into whom she bumped 
unceremoniously in her effort to gain the 
sidewalk without pushing a_ crippled 
‘newsie” over the curb. “Not I! I wouldn’t 
change with the queen of England. I verily 
believe there’s more excitement, and variety 
real reward in the life of the star 
reporter on the Comer than there is in any- 


self as she 


and 
thing else on earth. I just know there never 
was another set of work-fellows so loyal and 
and Just think of 





considerate 
Malone!” 
Dolly’s heart glowed as she thought of the 
big-hearted, big-brained chief 
of praise still rang in her ears. 


generous! 


whose words 
And there 
was Carlton King, the city editor—what did 


she not owe to his ungrudging champion- 


ship? Why, even Malone had doubted her 
for a time when that frame-up was pulled off 
in the Bland-Sefton divorce case; and good, 
old King had stubbornly upheld her in the 
face of what seemed positive evidence of 
mendacity, until the Pinkerton men had in- 
troduced the dictaphone record that revealed 
the whole black conspiracy and proved her 
story the biggest scoop of the season. 
over, there 


boy or 


More- 
wasn’t a single reporter, copy- 
messenger on the whole force of the 
ComMeET who wouldn’t do battle for her at the 
drop of a hat. The girl’s pulse quickened, 
and her chin tilted upward a bit more per- 
tinaciously at the thought. She loved them 
all—and she adored her work. 

“Mornin’ Miss Dolly!” 

The city editor himself swung into step 
beside her as she came to a 
within a block of the office. 

“Looking mighty bright and breezy this 
morning,’ he bantered. “Got another scoop 
up your sleeve?” 

“Not laughed Dolly, 
hope. Anything special 
today?” 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I’m looking 
for a dull day of it this time—though you 


cross street 


yet,” “but soon, I 


lined up for me 


never can tell how things are going to 
break. That’s one of the fascinations of 


newspaper work; it’s a continuous perform- 
ance with no programme furnished. Every 
day’s a fresh surprise, and it’s always the 
unexpected that happens. However, I’ve a 
hunch that the surprises will be few and 
small today. Besides,” 
erly, 


he added more sob- 
“T’ve two good reasons for not send- 
ing you out on anything big just now: I’m 
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pretty nearly all in myself—been up all night 
with my baby—case of something like croup 
I’m going to need your help on the 
You've been doing double work the 


—and 
desk. 
last four days on that beastly diamond rob- 
bery case, and Malone told me last night he 
wanted you to take it easy for a while—and 
so do l. I'll make some of the hulking men 
get out and hustle on the hard assignments. 
You’ve earned a rest.” 

Reaching the office of the 


CoMeET, King 
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The city editor interrupted his directions 
to grab the telephone receiver and snap: 
“Yes! Yes, this is King. Oh, is that you 
Mary?—What?—Diphtheria! Did you say 
diphtheria?—Oh, God help us!” 
He hung up the 
rose to his 


receiver and 
feet, scattering his papers and 
Whirled toward the managing editor’s room 
on his left. His white and con- 


Unceremoniously he 


abruptly 


face was 


vulsed. burst in, ex- 


claiming: 
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“S¥Yes! Yes, This Is King. 


Oh, Is That You Mary?— What— Diphtheria ! 


Did You Say Diphtheria? 


— Oh, God Help Us!”’ 


hung up his hat and took out his assign- 
ment book. Hastily running over the day’s 
papers, already blue-penciled to indicate the 
“live stories” upon which “follow-up” work 
was indicated, he made a few entries and 
called to Johnson, the water-front reporter. 
“I understand there’s something doing 
about that old fruit schooner libelled by the 
United States marshal last night. rot a 
note here hinting that she may have a cargo 
of ammunition on board, suspected of being 
chartered by Huerta’s agent. Better see Mr. 
Simonds, and get him to—Hello!” 


“Jim! old 
diphtheria!” 
Malone 


man, I've got to go; it’s 


glanced up 
startled by the 
reiterated: 

“It’s diphtheria—little Jim, my baby—we 
thought last night it was croup. 
phoned me. I must—” 


uncomprehendingly, 


other’s vehemence. King 


Mary’s just 


Malone jumped to his feet and clapped his 
hand on his subordinate’s shoulder. 
3eat it, old 
man and don’t come back till it’s all right. 
I'll look after the paper.” 


“Go home, of course, quick! 
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King was already racing down the steps. 
Malone came wearily out and picked up the 
assignment book. He gave out the assign- 
ments perfunctorily. 

“Looks like a dull day,” he observed as he 
laid the book down again. “It is lucky, as 
Mr. King can’t be with us. Miss Desmond, 
you may just hang about the office and 
attend to such rewrite stuff as comes in for 
the next hour or two. I'll need your help 
later on the desk.” 

Malone went back to his room. The differ- 
ent reporters went out on their assign- 
ments. Dolly ran through the little pile of 
rewrite notes, and began working one of 
them over. Finding a point about which she 
wished to consult the managing editor, she 
knocked at his door. There was no response. 

After several ineffectual attempts to at- 
tract Malone’s attention she impatiently 
pulled the door open. Malone was lying in a 
dead faint across his table. Dolly called 
frantically to “Daddy,” the copy-boy, to 
phone for a doctor. Then she ran to the 
water cooler, wet her little scrap of a hand- 
kerchief and began dabbing it about Ma- 
jlone’s temples. 

‘Overwork and _ insufficient sleep!” de- 
clared the doctor when he had finished a 
hasty examination. “Get a taxi, and send 
him home. He mustn’t try to work for sev- 
eral days, at least.” 

Five minutes later Dolly was at the helm 
of the Comer. The telephone was ringing. 
Johnson, Bellinger and Stoneman, three of 
the best reporters, called one after another 
for directions; their assignments had proved 
empty. 

“Catch the next car, and come in,” she 
ordered each of them. “Malone is sick, and 
I’ve a hunch that trouble is brewing for the 
office. Don’t lose a minute.” 

Johnson and Stoneman had just reached 
the office, and Bellinger was running up the 
front steps when all three telephones on the 
ity editor’s desk began ringing noisily. 
Dolly grabbed the one nearest her. 

“Hello!” she called. “Yes, this is the 

OMET. What? an explosion! the River 
Qhueen—opposit« hundred 
passengers lost. Wait a moment!  Stone- 


Irvington—five 


inan,” she called frantically, pressing the key 
of the little desk switchboard, “take that 
booth on the right, No. 2, and see what 
Morris is trying to say. You, Johnson, at- 
tend to that call in No. 4. Here, Bellinger. 
here! take this phone, and get all you can 
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from Hennessey—he’s crazy with excitement. 
Big pleasure-boat explosion. Here, you, 
Daddy!” 

Whirling to the nearest typewriter the gir] 
smashed off a telegram directing Morgan, 
the ComeEtT’s local man at Yonkers, to catch 
the next car for the scene of the disaster 
and .reinforce the work of Hennessey. 

“Rush this, Daddy!” she directed, tearing 
the sheet out of the machine and thrusting 
it into the copy-boy’s grimy hands. ‘West- 
ern Union! Tell Simpson it’s immediate. 
Oh,” she groaned as the boy skurried 
through the swinging door of the telegraph 
room, “I wish I dared leave the office, and 
take this story myself. I just know thos 
two rubes will mess it all up. Oh, Knowles! 
you’re destined to save my life this very 
day!” 

Knowles, a fresh-faced youngster of one 
and twenty, came swinging breezily into the 
office, thumbing over his note-book as he 
came. He nodded brightly at Dolly. 

“Got a corker!” he announced. “Fine hu- 
man interest story! Crusty old manufac 
turer recognizes long-lost son in anaemic 
workman applying for a job. Reconcilia- 
tion with wife follows after twelve year 
separation.” 

“Drop it, Knowles!” fairly barked the girl. 
“You've barely time to make the 4:15 train 
for Irvington. Steamboat explosion—five 
hundred passengers lost! Hennessey and 
Morgan are working on the details. You 
take charge, and work up the lead. Jump, 
now, jump!” 

She fairly pushed the astounded reporter 
from the room. As he ran down the steps 
Knowles bumped into Billy Mason, dramatic 
critic for the Comet. 

“Hurry in, old man,” admonished Knowles 
with a grin. “Dolly's on the hither verge of 
a tantrum. She's in charge. Malone and 
King both sick. Walk right in, and take 
your medicine; I’ve got mine!” and dodging 
a swing of Billy’s cane, he charged on down 
the street. 

Billy Mason came frowning into the office. 
He didn’t approve of Dolly’s executive traits 
of character, although he was too uncritical 
for his own good of most of Dolly's traits 
and feats. In fact, it was one of the un- 
spoken convictions of the Comet’s office that 
but for Dolly’s inclination for doing things 
“on her own,’ she might have been Mrs. 
Billy Mason long ago. As he crossed the 
room Dolly nodded absently at him and 
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Those Words of Commendation and the Congratulations of the Whole Force, Dolly Felt, Amply Repaid 
Her for All the Labors and Anxieties of the Day 


turned to pick up the clamorous telephone. 

It was a call from Dorgan’s cigar store. 
A double murder and suicide had just taken 
place in Pell street. Dolly rushed Bellinger 
to the scene, with instructions to phone for 
assistance if he needed it. Stoneman had 
taken the accumulating rewrite matter and 
was grinding steadily away in a corner. 
silly Mason took off his gloves, and began 
writing a criticism of a new act which was 
making a sensation along Broadway. Two 
or three other reporters dropped in and be- 
gan working up “early copy” from the unim- 
portant, casual happenings of the day. Half 
an hour later, as Dolly was nervously pacing 
past Billy Mason’s desk, he pulled the paper 
out of his machine with a flourish. 

“Just listen to this!” he began. “I’ve got 
a criticism here that’ll make ’em all sit up 
and take notice. Let me read you the first 
three paragraphs.” 

“B-r-r-r-r-r-i-n-g-g-g!” 

Dolly fairly leaped at the desk, turning 
her back squarely upon the dramatic critic, 
and snatched the receiver from the hook. 


“Yes, Comet office!”’ “Yes, this 


Fire!—the Walderoff! 


she grated. 
is the city editor. 


No, we haven't heard the alarms—wind’s 
blowing the other way. What’s that—hold 
on!” 

Still holding the receiver, she whirled 


facing the room. 

“Parker,” she cried, “catch the first car 
up Fifth The Walderoff hotel’s 
afire, and there’s a collision between a fire 
engine and a hook and ladder truck at 
Ninety-eighth street. Several firemen killed. 
Beat it!” 

The other telephone was ringing continu- 
ously. In desperation she put down the re- 
ceiver she held, and took the other from the 
hook. 

“Yes,” she called, “just heard it. 
say the roof’s fallen in!—People 
from fifth story windows! 


avenue, 


Oh, you 
jumping 
Wait a minute!” 

Smashing the receiver back on the hook, 
the girl leaped to her feet and swept the 
room with a look. There was but one man 
there capable of handling a story like that. 
He’d surely resent being asked—but— 
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“Billy Mason,” she called, ‘‘drop that dra- 

matic work, and get up to the Walderoff just 

as quick as you can. Take a taxi if there’s 

one handy. Parker’s up there now, and I'll 

send Jones and Wilson the minute they come 

take charge; and I'll look to you 

Quick!”’ 

Mason started up, sputtering. 

“Why, why, Miss Dolly, I haven't finished 

and—this straight reporting 

line. I—I—” 

Dolly’s head went up imperiously. 

“The 


in You 


for the lead story. 


my dramatics 


isn’t my 


city editor of the Comer gives you 


this assignment, Mr. Mason,” she snapped 
icily ‘Am I to understand that you refuse 
it?’ 


Billy turned white, but took his hat with- 
out a word, and stalked out of the office. 
“Run after him, Daddy,” cried Dolly, “and 
see whether he takes a taxi or—” 
grimy flashed through the 
door, and three minutes later flashed 


Daddy’s face 
front 
back again. 

right at de Miss 
“T seen ‘im ’most knock 


‘Took a taxi 


Dolly '” he 


corner, 
shrilled. 
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de block off'n a guy wot got in ‘is way. 
My! dat Billy Mason's chewin’ de rag right, 
he is!” 

Dolly sank weakly into her chair. 
instant the world loomed mistily. Being a 
city editor was a glorious privilege, but its 
responsibilities 
She wondered if—and then she 
though just a bit tremulously. 
muttered; “Billy Mason’ll 
eat out of my hand in the morning.” 

And then another revulsion swept her, and 
she added wistfully: 

“But wasn’t he splendid? 


For an 


were sometimes dismaying. 


smiled, 


“Pshaw!” she 


Wasn’t he fine!” 

Meantime the story of the explosion was 
dribbling in, partly over the telephones and 
partly by telegraph. 
had 


The acting city editor 
her hands full directing the rewriting 
and arrangement of it all for the first edi- 
tion. A big story had “broken,” 
the stock exchange; but that was handled 
comfortably by the regular man, and caused 


also, on 


no special excitement in the office. Jones 
and Wilson came in, one after the other, 
from unimportant assignments; and after 
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Once Before Him Poor, Tired Dolly Poured Out the Story of Her Troubles 
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“You Little Genius,’’ He Exclaimed Exultantly, *’How Did You Ever Do It?”’ 


hastily detailing their “stories” to the re- 
write men, were sent hurrying to the scene 
of the hotel fire. 

Billy Mason needed both of them. It was 
a terrific fire and one of the most spectacu- 
lar New York had witnessed in a decade. It 
had many picturesque angles and features. 
It was covered briefly in the first edition, for 
it came too late for a full 
worked up then; but the Comet’s final edi- 
tion story of that fire for years 
one of the finest reportorial 
work done by any of the metropolitan papers 

and Billy Mason’s “lead” is still regarded 
as a masterpiece. 


remained 
examples of 


The last hour before going to press with 
the final edition maddening. 
Dolly Desmond was in three places at once, 
giving orders, re-arranging copy, even re- 
writing part of Knowles’ lead to the steam- 
boat explosion story at the last moment, a 
perfect whirlwind of executive effectiveness. 

Finally the big paper was out. 


was fairly 


A wet copy 
of it, carried by Daddy at Dolly’s order, was 


account to be 


delivered to James Malone upon his sick 
bed within two minutes after it was in the 
hands of the newsies; and the managing 


editor, thrilling with pride in her achieve 
ment, insisted in defiance of doctor’s orders 
upon getting up and telephoning his con 
gratulations to his dauntless little star re- 
porter. Those words of commendation, and 
the congratulations of the whole force, Dolly 
felt, amply repaid her for all the labors and 
anxieties of the day; and it with a 
little smile upon her that the 
tired girl at last sought her apartment to 
enjoy her well-earned rest. 

However, a fresh trial of her courage 
awaited her at her own door. The postman 
had left a letter, on the envelope of which 
she recognized her father’s handwriting. 


was 


happy face 


“Dear old Dad!” she murmured. “He'll 
be as glad as I am when he hears. This 
letter from him is all that was needed to 


make the day perfect.” 
But when she read it through the light of 
satisfaction upon her face was replaced by 
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consternation. The letter was short and 
brutally clear. It told of financial difficulties, 
induced, her father was convinced, by the 
enmity which Dolly’s serial story, ‘The 
Perfect Truth,” had aroused among the Wall 
Street magnates. 

‘At any rate,” the letter stated, “we find 
our connections undermined and our secur- 
ities crumbling away. Today the bank is 
staring ruin in the face. I was afraid Wall 
Street would resent that story when I read 
the first installment; but I trusted they 
would not in any way connect you with our 
little bank.” 

In utter dismay, and feeling that he at 
least would not fail her in her hour of 
extremity, the bewildered girl took the 
manuscript of her story to James Malone. 
The managing editor recognized her voice 
in the hall, and demanded that she be per- 
mitted to enter. Once before him poor, tired 
Dolly poured out the story of her troubles, 
and found them grow lighter in the telling. 

When she finished he reached for the 
manuscript. 

Leave this with me, child,” he_ said. 
“Come and see me tomorrow. I'll read the 
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story meantime, and may be able to suggest 
something.” 

When she _ re-entered his room next 
morning Malone stretched both his hands to 
her. 

“You little genius!” he exclaimed exult- 
antly. “How did you ever do it?” 

He handed her the manuscript and con- 
tinued. 

“I had no idea that you were capable of 
this, my child. I am perfectly amazed at 
the brilliancy of both style and theme. I 
haven’t read anything in years that has 
moved me so. I want you to let me publish 
it in book form, at my own expense—as a 
speculation, you understand. I predict that 
your royalties will make you a fortune. | 
shall see that you are amply protected in 
all your rights. What do you say?” 

Dolly stood for a moment, stunned, and 
said nothing at all. When she spoke there 


was a suggestion of tears in her voice? 


though she laughed tremulously as she re- 
plied: 

“Well, I say, yes; and I guess mi.ybe Daddy 
won't find my story such a bad thing for his 
bank, after all!” 





year, 


And he asked us 
mien, 


rare, 
He was met with 
stare, 





’ 29 
‘(Globe Trotters 
3y Harvey Peake 
E’D girdled the globe and it took a 


He had visited lands both far and near, 

And he seemed to think it was very queer 
That we should know 

About the places he had seen, 


And we replied, “Why on the screen 
At the Picture Show!” 


‘Twas the same old story everywhere; 
When he'd tell of 


And a whispered “Oh!” 
‘Till at last he said, ‘“‘Why should I spend 
Time, strength and money without end? 
To travelers I shall recommend 
The Picture Show!” 


“how?” with haughty 


people and customs 


a yawn, with a blasé 
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Helen o’ Kalems 





SHE IS ALSO CALLED “THE VERSATILE 
MISS LINDROTH” 




























By Minerva Martin 


HERE are many pleasant places 

: : Miss Lindroth 

in which one may spend a hot ana Her Quaint, | 

afternoon in Jacksonville—but Old-fashioned | 

ao i ‘ Frocks Were a 
I can’t imagine a pleasanter one than  pelight in “Mrs. 


Helen Lindroth’s sitting-room at the Shelby” 


“Kalem Kottage.” Nor can I imagine 














a sweeter, more gracious hostess 
than Helen Lindroth. She has a 
charming manner that in- 
stantly endears her to all 








who are fortunate enough 
to meet her—‘and to 





know her is to love 
her—forever.” 
“Now, what = shall 








talk 


o?,? 


about 





“And to 
Know Her = 
is to Love Her 
—Forever”’ 






she asked 
with a smile, as 
we sat facing each 
other, a stone’s throw 











from the big studio where Kalem dramas are produced. 


“Oh, something interesting. Yourself, for instance,” I re- 
turned, boldly. 

os “But what is there to tell that would be interesting 

about me?” she asked, wide-eyed and deprecating. I 

solemnly assured her that the public would just love to know 


Tending Her Roses in “The who her dress-maker was, what she thought of Gaby Deslys, 
Spartan Mother 
129 
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is her middle name and the key- 


success. 





“If you’ll only ask me questions,” 


ocean, though, 


declares that when she is 










speech, a sweet 


with the com- 

on deck the 
makes a little 
bow and then 


crawls into her berth and stays 
there the rest of the trip. 
Lindroth was’ born 







has a lovely voice, very low and 


in Providence, 


Rhode Island, 


educated there. 


Has she been on the stage? 


> 


To Play This Part in ‘From the Man- 
ger to the Cross,’ She Made the Longest 

"Jump" on Record, from Florida to 
Palestine 


thoroughbred, 

















a 









I guess, yes! 


listen! 
Mabel Taliaferro, 







of the Circus,’ 


that play made 








enormous hit. 
I was with 
Dunn, in 


‘Mother, and_= also 
















Jacksonville, 


Kalems, then under the direction 


One Week You May See Her 
Met umped” by as a Regal ‘Lady of Quality,”’ 
' the Next as a Barefoot Wo- 
handsomely 
again as a Mountain Mother in 
a Homespun Gown 
entire crowd, and having a lovely time, 


her attired in a home-spun gown, play 
mountain mother, or as a bare-footed 





vaudeville 
sketch called 
‘The Baby.’ |! 
have been in 
pictures for 
three years, 
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cially the rehearsals, for I think they ar quite some phrase). “But there are a num- 
wonderful. Every time we go through a ber of their ideas in which I firmly believe. 
scene, there seems to be something new in it. Not only believe, but they are firm convie 
: | have never been with any company but tions with me. I think the work they have 


the Kalem and never hope to be. I am per- done in exposing the white 


slave traffic, 
fectly happy in my work for them, and | 


for instance, is a noble, wonderful work, and 


think I’m awfully lucky in directors. Mr. that they should be aided instead of hin- 
Buel and Mr. Vignola are the finest direc- dered. Of course, I can’t say that I entirely 
tors and the rarest men in the whole world,” approve of the militant methods. But no 

' and her lovely eyes glowed with enthusiasm doubt their methods may be justified.” 

tA and sincerity. I tried delicately to insinuate an air of 


Indeed, she has reason to be proud of her intimate confidence into 


our chat, endeay- 
directors, and the directors reciprocate this 


oring to discover whether this ‘lovely lady” 


pride. In the winter of 1912, Mr. Kenean was enjoying single blessedness, or double 
a suel wrote especially for her the biggest cussedness ‘“‘so to speak,’ but she saw 


war picture put on that winter, and by far through my tactics at once, and laughed 
the biggest part Miss Lindroth has played heartily. I firmly believe that the secret of 
in a long, long time, “The Spartan Mother.” Helen Lindroth’s wonderful success, aside 
She did herself and the company proud in from the hard work and study, is her dim- 
this picture, and it is likely to do more to ples and her laugh—but to continue: 

bring her before the public than anything “No, I’m not married,” she said, saucily. 
she has ever done, although her acting was “And there’s not much hope for me, I'm 
notable in “A Victim of Heredity,” “The afraid,” she added, while a twinkle found 
Atheist,” “The Weakling,” “The Dance of a resting place in her brown eyes. “But 


I’m 
Death,” “The Fatal Legacy,” and “The perfectly happy, nevertheless,’ she con 
Brand.” tinued,—which was absolutely unnecessary, 


r “I’m not a suffragette,” she told me, in for one has only to look at Helen Lindroth 
her clear sweet voice that is like liquid to see that she finds life decidedly 


velvet (I think myself, that liquid velvet is living. 


worth 





BENCHED 





RED GAMBEL, who is appearing in Beauty Films, is an ardent baseball! 
“fan” and knows all the fine points of the game, and in consequence was 


elected “‘umpire-in-chief” of the new “Movie League.” 


The Universal team was playing the American force at Santa Barbara and 
Gambel was handling the indicator. The Universal’s “star batter,” whose name 
we will not mention, had been up twice, but failed to get a hit, and was conse- 
quently peevish. 

Gambel called a strike which “the slugger” thought a wee bit wild and he 
began to grow witty at Fred’s expense. 

“You think you’re a funny fellow, don’t you?” asked Gambel, after the 
batter had dropped to his knees at the home plate in an attitude of prayer 

“I’m the funniest guy that ever lived,” acknowledged the “star batter.” 

“You are. eh!” was Fred’s soft answer. “Well, they need a good end man 
on the bench: go over there and make them laugh.” 


When Gambel calls a strike now, a strike goes, and no words about it. 























The Manager 


By Berton Braley 





HE leading lady hates the leading man 
They’d both be dying now—if looks could smother, 
And when a love scene’s called for I must plan | 

To watch ’em close so they won’t bite each other; 
The ingenue has got an awful grouch | 
If all the others perished she’d be tickled, 
And though the heavy villain is no slouch 
Ile’s almost always pretty badly pickled. 


Oh sure, I’ve got a merry company 
A jolly little crowd of folks to handle, 
They hate each other, hate themselves—and me, 
Their language is a terror and a scandal, | 
And all the while I’m toiling with this mob 
The boss complains that I’m not working faster, 
He threatens to remove me from the job 
—I worldn’t call that much of a disaster. 


And yet, somehow, with all that’s said and done 
With all the merry Hades that is brewing, 
The films are made—and bringing in the mon 
In spite of all this temperamental stewing, 
So if I’m fired from managing this bunch 
So full of growls and quarrels and complaining 
[’ll find it easy—that’s a certain hunch— 
To get a steady job at Lion Training! 


























——— 








“Unele Bill” 


AND HIS NEPHEW AND HIS COUSIN AND HIS NIECE 


Written from the Scenario of Marguerite Bertsch 


By Marie Coolidge Rask 


Illustrations from the Vitagraph Film 


" HA’S all right, I tell y’. Don't y’ 
hurry me. I’m gettin’ up all 
right.” 


The man in evening dress mounted on the 
small step ladder looked down with maudlin 
dignity at the porter below him. He ex- 
tended one arm, dramatically, toward the 
upper berth. 

“Can’t y’ see, I gotta get th’ grip fixed, 
first?” he asked, indignantly. ‘“‘Put it to bed 
an’ cover’d ’t up. Nice grip, y’ un’stansh, 
but ’s awful drunk.” 

The curtains of the berth across the aisle 
of the Pullman parted violently. An angry 
face looked forth. From other berths other 
faces appeared. 

“What's all the racket about?” demanded 
a voice from the end of the car. 

“Gentleman’s just going to bed, Sah,” an- 
swered the porter, reaching out a protect 
ing arm toward the man on the ladder. 
“He'll be up in a minute, Sah.” 

The owner of the grip, unsteadily raised 
one foot, grasped the side of the berth in 
a helpless effort to propel himself upward, 
then changed his mind and bent low to make 
a final remonstrance with the _ persistent 
vassal upon whom his hope of rescue de- 
pended. 

As yet, the sleeper in the lower berth 
had not been aroused. The porter, mind- 
ful of prospective honorariums, sought to 
calm his irate passengers by making a last 
appeal. He gave him a gentle shake. 

For an instant a foot wavered in mid 
air. Another instant and the owner of 
the foot crashed downward and landed 
squarely upon the occupant of the berth 
below. 


The language which followed was merci- 


fully drowned by peals of laughter. Out into 
the aisle came the indignant occupant of 
the lower berth, dragging his nocturnal 
visitor with him. 

“What th’ Sam Hill,’ he spluttered, shak 
ing the luckless climber before him, “do 
you think this car is, a gymnasium or an 
aeroplane?” Then, realizing the irresponsi 
ble condition of the culprit, he whirled him 
about and placed him on the ladder again. 
“Now, then,’ he grumbled, “Mind your step 
and see if you can’t get up this time with- 
out wrecking the train.” 

“Step lively, Boss,” chuckled the porter, 
“Yo’ Know yo’ got to look after that there 
grip yo’ done put to bed up there.” 

Frightened and subdued, the maudlin one 
managed to mount the ladder and precipitate 
himself into the upper berth. From its 
safe haven he beamed down benignly upon 
the applauding spectators. 

“Unele Bill” Thompson, millionaire mine 
owner from the west, turned back towards 
his own berth, grumbling. 

“Confound that idiot!” he muttered. 
“Don’t suppose I'll be able to get to sleep 
again for hours. Wonder what I did with 
John’s letter. Hope I haven't lost it.” 

At the thought, he turned on the electric 
reading light and glanced about the berth 
at his various belongings. With a quick 
jerk he pulled his coat off the hook by the 
window and felt anxiously in its pockets. 
In one of them he found the letter he 
sought. Opening it, he withdrew three 
photographs, one of a fine-looking, middle- 
aged man, the others of two handsome 
women. Placing the pictures on the pillow, 
he propped himself up on one elbow and 
read, for the third time his nephew’s letter. 
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Dear Uncle Bill:— 

So glad you are thinking of visiting 
us. If fortune favors my campaign, 
you might witness my election as gov- 
ernor. As we have never met, I am 
sending you photos of myself, my wife 
and also of my wife's sister Gladys, who 
lives with us. 

Your nephew, 
John Mason. 


“Fine idea!” he ejaculated refolding the 
letter and scanning the pictures closely. “I 
could recognize them anywhere from these, 
and I certainly ought to be proud of them.” 

The third picture fascinated him. “I’m 
going to marry that girl before I go back 
west,” he resolved, taking a last look at 
the charming likeness of Gladys Mason, be- 
fore he replaced the pictures and again 
lay down to sleep. 

Next evening as John Mason sat in the 
spacious library of his home waiting the ar- 
rival of certain political leaders, his father 
entered. 

“Opera?” queried John, noting that the 
elder man was in evening dress. 

“Not to-night,” replied Mason, senior, 
crossing to the mantel and lighting a cigar. 
“Just going out for relaxation. Something 
quick and devilish. This political tension 
gets on my nerves. setter take my advice 
and come along. ’Twill do you good.” 

“Can't. There’s an important meeting 
scheduled for to-night,” explained his son. 

As he spoke, the door opened to admit 
the expected politicians. The elder Mason, 
declining his son’s invitation to remain, 
quickly withdrew. Crossing the hall, the 
old man paused at the drawing room en- 
trance. In the drawing room were his 
on’s wife, Julia, and her pretty sister, 
Gladys. He entered and spoke to them. 
A motor drove up to the house. Gladys ran 
to the window. 

“It’s Jack and Vivien,” she exclaimed, 
laughingly. “They’re quarreling, as usual. 
I should think Vivien would be ashamed to 
flirt so when she knows how jealous Jack 
is. Some day he will do something des- 
perate.” 

A moment later Mr. and Mrs. Jack Trent, 
the former florid and ill at ease, the latter 
gushing and tantalizing, were ushered into 
the room. 

“My poor Jack!” exclaimed Mrs. Mason, 
laughingly, taking the jealous young hus- 


band under her protection. “Come sit by 


me. I'll take care of you.” 

“I never did a thing,” retorted his wife, 
with a toss of her curly head. 

The elder Mason eyed her with admira- 
tion. Instantly she turned her fascinations 
upon him. 

“ll leave it to you, Mr. Mason,” she 
cried. “Don’t you think I have a right to be 
angry when my husband accuses me of 
flirting?” 

“A beautiful woman should have the right 
to do anything she pleases,” he gallantly 
assured her. “If ever you need a protector, 
my dear Mrs. Trent, you have only to com- 
mand me.” 

“How perfectly sweet of you!” gushed the 
flirtatious young matron, noting with joy 
the increased anger in her husband’s glance. 

From the library came the sound of mas- 
culine voices, raised in argument. 

“We've got to risk the meeting, boys,” 
declared John Mason, vigorously. “But 
if the opposition gets wind of it, we’re done 
for, remember that.” 

As he finished speaking, he flung open the 
door of the library and stepped out into the 
hall. A moment later, with his coat over 
his arm and hat in hand, he paused at the 
drawing-room door. : Did his eyes deceive 
him? Was that really his wife, Julia, look- 
ing up into the face of Jack Trent, listening 
while he talked to her in low, confidential 
tones? 

John Mason, tempest tossed by political 
intrigues and subterfuge, worried, harassed 
on all sides, could not grasp, intuitively, the 
fact that Jack Trent was only telling to a 
sympathetic auditor the story of his own 
feelings and Vivien’s. coquetry. Gladys 
was nowhere in sight. He did not see 
his father. standing at the opposite end of 
the room with Mrs. Trent. They both saw 
him, however and instantly noted the shade 
of jealousy which darkened his face. 
Hastily pulling himself together, he strode 
into the room. Julia, hearing his step, 
turned smiling brightly. 

“Oh, John,” she cried. “Are you going to 
be at home this evening? Here’s Jack 
Trent.” 

“H’m. Yes. How d’ do?” exclaimed 
Trent, coming forward and extending his 
hand. “How’s politics?” 

“Rotten,” declared the people’s candidate 
for governor, feigning not to see the prof- 
fered hand. “I’m sick of it all.” 
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“Why John!” exclaimed Julia. “What’s Mason, senior, accompanied the Trents to 


the matter? You've got your hat and coat. 
Where are you going?” 

Mason looked long and searchingly at his 
wife and then at Trent. The latter colored, 
slightly, under his scrutiny. 

From the 


Trent 


end of the Mrs. 
father watched the little 
amusement. 


other room 


and John’s 
scene with 


laughed Vivien. “See, 


way Jack 


“Oh, John’s angry, 


that is just the whenever I 
Poor Julia; 


Come on, I'll 


acts 
look or speak to anyone else. 


I can sympathize with her. 
help her out.” 

Hurrying forward she 
the hand. 


“if only for a minute, before we go. 


grasped John by 
“So glad to see you,” she cried, 


Since 


you've taken to politics your real friends 
never get a chance to speak to you. Whys 
don’t you and Julia come over and play 
cards some evening?” 


Without 
to the others. 
“Good 


Mason. 


waiting for a reply she turned 


night, Julia. Good night, father 


So sorry we've got to rush off this 
way, but we are frightfully late for the 


, 


theatre even now.’ 





ae ‘ 
i a a TE 


their car. Mason, junior, lost no time in 
joining his political companions who were 
awaiting him in the library. Julia, hurt 
and disappointed by her husband’s strange 
behavior, sank dejectedly into a chair just 
as Gladys peered into the room from the 
doorway. 

“I’m going upstairs to write a letter,’ she 
announced. 

Half an hour later Jack Trent entered the 
drawing room quite unceremoniously. Julia 
Mason sprang to her feet. 

“Well, I've done it at last,” 
excitedly. 


cried Trent 


“Done what?” 


alarm. 


exclaimed Mrs. Mason, in 


“Given Vivien the scare of her life,” an 
nounced the young man in a solemn tone. 
‘But where is she? I thought you went 
to the theatre.” 
“Theatre nothing! We went home.” 
Julia Mason was now thoroughly alarmed 
“Jack Trent,” she exclaimed, “I want you 
to tell me instantly what you’ve done.” 
“Well,” commenced Jack, 


“Vivien got into one of her tantrums 


explosively, 
and 


The Real Uncle Bill, as Cousin Rudolph, is Compelled to Greet “Oiley Curley’’ as Uncle Bill 














“UNCLE 


BILL” 





Uncle Bill Struck Vigorously at Jack with His Cane, But He Assured Vivien There was 
Nothing Behind the Screen 


we had a quarrel. If 
life, I do. I 
with 


ever a man leads a 
talk 


listen. It 


dog’s tried to things 
her but she 
made me wild.” 

“Ton,” 


Go on. 


over wouldn't 


interrupted Julia. “Don’t stop. 
What did you do?” 


” 


I’m listening. 
“T wrote her a note,’ continued the ag- 
Trent. “I ‘We never 
meet again in this world. I mean to end it 
all.” Then I left it 
most good and made my get-a-way.” 


grieved wrote, may 


where it would do the 
Apparently the speaker expected approba- 
tion. He was disappointed. 


Mrs. Mason gazed at him in astonishment. 


“T think that was a perfectly ghastly 
thing to do,’ she remarked. “You kno. 
how hysterical Vivien is and that in her 
heart she really loves you. Now just 


imagine what the result will be when she 
reads that < 

For a moment Trent was subdued. 
he shrugged his shoulders 
and flung himself into a chair. 


Julia 


note. 
Then 


contemptuously 


realized that 
Jack 


watching him, 
over, and laughed. 
glanced, restlessly, about the room. 


Mason, 


the worst was 


“Come on,” he exclaimed, suddenly spring- 


ing to his feet, “let’s go out. Come on down 
to Curray’s and get something to 
Where's John?” 


“Gone to a political meeting. 


eat. 


He’s never 


home any more.” 

“Then you should worry. Come on, I'll 
be raving crazy if I have to hang around 
this way another minute.” 

“All right, I'll come. Wait until I get a 
wrap and tell Gladys.” 

Twenty minutes later the wife of John 
Mason and the jealous husband of Vivien 
Trent were seated tete-a-tete at a table at 


Curray’s. 
At the Trent 


consolable as 


home Vivien was not so in- 


might have been supposed. 
John Mason’s father had dropped in to pay 
He had asked for Jack. Seek 
ing him, Vivien had found, instead, the note 
he had For a brief space of time 
Mason, had the 


first aid to the 


his respects. 


written. 
tendering 
Then he 
Holmes, and 
meaning of the 
this to his 


senior, honor of 
sorrow-stricken. 
assumed the role of Sherlock 
interpreted the 
Having 


real note. 


done own Satisfaction 
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he succeeded in laughing away the tears of 
the hysterical young woman and, by way 
of consolation, they, too, dropped down to 
Curray’s for a little bite to eat. 

Somewhat earlier in the evening there 
had arrived at the Grand Central Terminal 
station, via one of the through trains from 
the west, two conspicuous passengers. One 
was “Oiley Curley,” known to the police 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and who, 
while enroute, had so successfully _per- 
formed on the flying stepladder of the 
Pullman. 

The other was “Uncle Bill.” 

“No use going up to John’s now,” mused 
the latter. “Dinner will be over and they'll 
have gone out somewhere. I'll go down town 
and get something to eat.” 

This decision, by chance, directed him to 
Curray’s. He was there, standing on the 
steps, when a handsomely gowned woman 
descended from an automobile, crossed the 
sidewalk and ascended the steps right be- 
side him. He recognized her from the pic- 
ture. It was Julia, his nephew’s wife. 
But the gloomy looking escort with her was 
certainly not John. Amazed, the wealthy 
man from the west stared after the couple. 
Then he turned, entered the restaurant and 
selected a seat at the next table to Jack 
Trent and Mrs. Mason. 

As for “Oiley Curley,” he knew his New 
York well and headed direct for Flatbush, 
that beautiful residence suburb of Brook- 
lyn. 

“Tlf IT can keep clear of their imported 
and trained police dogs,” he mused, “I may 
run across a streak of luck.” 

So it happened that when Jack Trent 
and Julia Mason came out from the Mason 
residence to enter the waiting automobile 
that “Oiley Curley,” professional crook and 
second story man, was just sauntering 
around the corner. 

“Some class,” he murmured, as_ he 
watched the dark outlines of the car dis- 
appear in the distance. “Wonder how many 
of the folks are left at home.” 

He also wondered if all Flatbush resi- 
dences were as thickly surrounded by mort- 
gages as they were by shrubbery. 

After a careful investigation the only 
member of the household he could discern 
was Gladys, sitting in the library, fast asleep 
with a magazine in her hand. After that 
discovery everything was easy for “Oiley 
Curley.” While he stole softly i:to the 


house, up the stairs and through the rooms 
on the second floor, startling events were oc- 
curring down town at Curray’s restaurant. 

A beautiful woman at one of the tables 
had been annoyed by a staring man, dining 
alone at the next table. Finally he had 
attempted to address her and her escort 
had struck him down so that in falling he 
crashed against the screen which surround- 
ed a third table, knocking it down upon 
the heads of the two diners there. There 
had been screams from some hysterical wom- 
an, a crashing of glass, muttered oaths, 
startled exclamations from other diners, a 
general rush of waiters and guests towards 
the scene of the melee, and, in the midst 
of the excitement, a remarkable and light- 
ning-like disappearance of all the principals 
concerned in the affair. 

No, not quite all. One, a dazzingly beau- 
tiful woman had not been quite quick 
enough. As the head waiter, detectives and 
humerous guests rushed down the steps in 
pursuit of the fleeing ones the woman had 
turned a frightened glance in their direc- 
tion. 

“Why it’s Mrs. Mason!” exclaimed a voice 
from the crowd. Then the door of an auto 
was slammed shut and a high powered car 
whisked the woman and her companion from 
the scene. 

A dapper young man forced his way for: 
ward. 

“What?” he cried, “Did you say Mrs. 
Mason? Wife of the gubernatorial candi- 
date? Tell me about it, quick. I'm reporter 
on the Daily Executioner. Come on, now, 
what happened? Who was with her?” 

Nobody knew. It was up to the news- 
paper people to find out. 

“Oh, we'll find out all right,” cheerfully 
asserted the Executioner’s cub-reporter. “A 
lot of us fellows will go right up to Mason’s 
house. If there’s anything in the story, Ill 
get it. I stand in with the Masons.” 

As Jack Trent and Mrs. Mason sprang 
from the auto and made a quick dash into 
the Mason residence a stealthy figure, en- 
cumbered with a large grip was cautiously 
descending the stairs. As they entered the 
hallway the stealthy figure looked hastily 
about for a place of concealment and found 
it—in the fireplace. From that vantage 
point “Oiley Curley” saw and heard all tlrat 
followed. 

“Why did you do it?” wailed Julia Mason 
for the dozenth time, as Jack Trent stood, 
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upon their heads. Fearing newspaper pub- 
licity, they also had fled from the scene 


so promptly that neither recognized the oth- 
ers concerned in the incident nor were them- 


selves recognized. 


Having seen Vivien safely home, Mason, 


senior, lost no time in arriving at his son’s 
ouse and was horrified at the thought that 
him and confused his 


if anyone had seen 


name with that of his son’s, his indiscretion 
would seriously involve the latter. The sight 
which greeted him intensified his fears. The 
crowd Was so 


great and the machines so 


many in front of the Mason residence tliat 


keep order. Nervous 
forced his 
crowd of reporters at the door 


and entered the 


police were there to 


and shaken, the old man way 
through the 
house. 

Indoors there was even greater confusion. 
Jack Trent had 


Before been able to make 


his escape from the drawing room, John 
Mason and his political friends had returned 
from their secret meeting. Julia, anxious 


to avoid publicity, insisted that the fact of 


hers and Trent's presence in the restaurant 


that evening must never be known. Hurry 


ing Trent through into another 


and Gladys had barely time to compose them 
and the 


selves before John politicians en 


tered. 

Cordial greetings had just been exchanged 
when there entered, despite the butler’s vig- 
orous remonstrances, some half dozen young 
men demanding information and interviews 
é 


for the newspapers. 


John Mason and his colleagues looked 


witl 


ers. Some enemy, they thought, must have 


given a tip about their secret meeting that 
evening. 

‘The story of the cafe, Mr. Mason, if you 
demanded the 
Daily 


particulars of the 


please irrepressible repre 


entative of the Executioner. “Wed 
like the incident that o« 
curred just before you left with your wife 
John 


for enlightenment 


looked toward Julia 
Her face 
surprise. He pro- 


In vain \lason 


bore an ex 


pression of the greatest 


tested that he had not been in any cafe 


t evening. 


“But didn’t you knock a man down at 


9° 


Curray’s not an hour ago?” insisted the re- 


Certainly not.” 


A gloomy politician in the rear stepped 


forward and spoke into Mason, junior’s, ear 


Trumped up by the 


room, she 


concern and suspicion upon the intrud- 


opposition party.” he 
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whispered. “Ruse to make us tell where we 
were this evening. Better come into the li- 
brary and talk it over.” 

The reporters, still sure that a story would 
iltimately be given retreated, under 
The political com 
library and Julia 
and Gladys rushed to the alcove to confer 
with the imprisoned Trent. 


out, 
protest, to the vestibule. 
mittee assembled in the 


“Its awful!” gasped Mrs. Mason. “To 
think all this should happen just when Uncle 
Bill is expected. He's worth millions and 


he’s the only relative we've got except a 
Cousin Rudolph whom we have never met.” 

The imprisoned man in the fireplace heard 
the words and thought of a plan of escape. 

Outside, on the veranda, 
heard the words and laughed. That man 
was Uncle Bill. He also, impulsively evolved 


a plan to be loved for himself alone. He 


another man 


entered at the French window and bowed 
suavely to the two women. 
“The stranger who stared at the cafe!” 


whispered Julia to Gladys, in consternation. 
“How dare you!” she cried, turning toward 
the intruder. 

“Let me get at him,’ exclaimed Jack, but 
they restrained him. 


“You’ve caused trouble enough for one 
evening,” laughed Gladys. “Keep quiet.” 
The stranger spoke. “You mentioned a 


Cousin Rudolph. 
as that gentleman.” 

“You scoundrel!” Trent. 

“You don’t want the story to get out, do 
you?” queried the Rudolph. 
Mason, drawing 


dodged 


It pleases me to be known 
stormed 


Cousin 
entered the 
Trent into 
Julia, trembled 
for the consequences as the stranger stepped 
forward and introduced himself to her hus 
band. 

Uncle Bill was expected. Cousin 
not. But John Mason 
unknown relative cordially and at 
ranged for his entertainment. 


bogus 
John 
from the 


room 
library. back 


the alcove and speechless, 


Rudolph 
was welcomed his 


once ar 


A great wave of admiration for one whom 
he deemed a kindred spirit to himself, swept 
over “Oiley Curley,” hidden 
ious grip, in the fireplace. Rudolph 
Uncle Bill was expected. H¢ 
might as well arrive, too. 

John rang for the butler, that 
Cousin Rudolph might be shown to a room 

The butler entered in a state of much ex 
that the 
thieves and 


with his prec 
Cousin 
had arrived. 


Mason 


citement and reported house had 


sneak robbed 


been entered by 














An immediate search instituted. “Cur 


ley” saw his chance and cautiously emerged 


was 


from the fireplace. 


“Time Bill to 


Crossing 


arrive,” he re 
the 


for Uncle 


marked to himself. drawing 
hall 
the 
mitted him. 
“Mr. 
The 
Rudolph, 


vestibule door 
butler ad 


he reached the 
bell The 


room and 


and rang excited 


Uncle Biil,”’ said Curley. 
William Thompson, alias Cousin 
the hall at that 


the wlio 


Mason’s 
real 


coming through 


moment, recognized him as man 


“UNCLE 
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BILL” 


look about nervously, and softly call a tele- 
As 
knocked 


he heard it, 
the 
Mason 


phone number. the younger 


man nearly over screen It 
senior 
Jack 


old 


wus his own number. was 


wife! listened 


the 


his 


Vivien, 
What 


calling up 


horrified was it rogue was 


saying? 
‘ther. Some- 


“It’s all out—our being out toge 


thing terrible has happened 


The sentence stopped abruptly. Evidently 
some one else was speaking. Jack, unable 
to restrain himself, would have collared 


Cy 


mE Se 
ane A 





With a Cry of Joy Vivien Flung Herself into Her Husband's Arms 


had fallen on him in the train and longed 
to punch the impudent fellow’s head. How 
the man ever came to be tliere, he could not 
imagine. “Curley” winked at him, con 
fidentially. 

“Delighted to meet you, Uncle Bill,” ex- 
claimed John Mason. “Here’s Cousin Ru- 
dolph, too.” 

The game was on. Uncle Bill, as Cousin 
Rudolph was compelled to cordially welcome 


sill. 


was desperate. 


“Oiley Curley” as Uncle 
Mason, senior, 
Jack Trent, hidden 

the perturbed old man come into the room, 


behind a screen, saw 





Unele Bill 
Jack. 


appeared 
Whirlin * 


not 
collared 


Mason senior had 


opportunely and 


Jack into the fireplace to occupy the posi- 
tion recently vacated by “Curley,” Uncle 
Bill succeeded in distracting the attention 


of Mason senior and the telephone conversa 
tion ceased. 

Trent was frantic. It was all true 
Jack had really meant the note he had 
He 


senior 


Vivien 
then. 
written. heard she out with 
had 


must 


had was 
killed himself! 
His mutilated be at the Mas- 
on's, else they would not have telephoned so 


It seemed hours to the hys- 


Mason and he 


remains 


mysteriously. 
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terical woman before she reached their 
hmCuSsE 

\ivy huskhand! Oh, my husband,” screamed 
Vivien, while Jack, in an ecstasy, almost slid 
out of the fireplace “Oh, is he dead? Take 
me to the body 

But your husband is not dead so far as 
we know,” chorused the surprised group 
t her 
Not dead!” With a wild cry of relief the 
excited woman fell in a faint into the arms 
of Unele Bill 

nele Bill (in the role of Cousin Ru 
dolph), with eyes upon Gladys, strove to re- 
vive the stricken ons He realized, as did 
Julia and Jack, the impossibility of pro- 
ducing her husband without revealing Jack's 
presence in the house to John Mason and 
the horde of reporters. 

Vivien, opening her eyes, gazed straight 
into the face of the man from the west and 
straightway tried her blandishments upon 
him 

To Julia Mason “Oiley Curley’, as Uncle 
Bill, was the man of the hour. The stranger 
from the cafe, masquerading as Cousin Ru- 
dolph she feared and detested. She did not 
want Gladys to talk with him. It was a 
protection to Gladys that Vivien should so 
engage him in conversation. 

Jack ran suddenly toward his wife. 

My husband's ghost!” she screamed, dash- 


ing through the hall and falling in another 


faint 

But when they looked no one else could 
discover any trace of her husband, either 
material or spiritual. 

Mason senior at last calmed her. She sat 
down with him close beside the screen. They 
did not know that Julia Mason and Jack 
Trent were imprisoned on the other side. 
the next room a dozen reporters clam 
ored that it was almost time for their papers 
to go to press and they must have a story ot 

hat all the excitement was about 

Julia and Jack, hiding behind the screen, 
could hardly believe their ears when Mason 
enior, striving to get the frivolous Vivien 
to realize the awfulness of the situation, ad 


itted his presence in the cafe that evening. 


eaving her place of concealment, boldly 


confronted her father-in-law and the now 


thoroughly alarmed Vivien. 
Dramatically playing her part, she «de 
nounced them for their perfidy in thus en 


tangling her husband and herself. 


\n avenue of escape was suggested. Julia, 


“T will sacrifice myself,” she announced, 
heroically, “tor John’s sake and for yours. 
I will let you say that I was your compan 
ion, father, at the cafe this evening, but you 
must go in there before those newspaper 
men and tell them that it was you who ran 
from the cafe and that for my sake you have 
been trying to avoid the notoriety.” 

The reporters, satisfied with the story told 
by Mason senior, departed, followed by the 
crowd. The coast outside thus cleared, Jack 
Trent slipped slyly out the library win- 
dow round to the front door, rang the bell 
and was duly admitted. He came, he said, 
in search of his wife. 

With a cry of joy Vivien flung herself into 
his arms. 

Uncle Bill, as Cousin Rudolph, had lost 
no time in winning the good graces of the 
irresistible Gladys. 

“Oiley Curley,” as Uncle Bill, left alone 
in the library, cautiously secured his valu 
able valise and was swiftly making his exit 
toward the front entrance of the house when 
he encountered the former. 

“Not so soon, My man,” remarked the real 
Uncle Bill. 

“Get out of my way. You wouldn't squeal 
on a pal, would you?” 

Angered at the rascal’s assumption that 
he was one of his own kind, Uncle Bill 
grappled with him. There was a fall, a 
rush of feet, a scream and the assailants 
were pulled apart. 

“That man’s a thief,” shouted “Curley,” 
in self-defense. “I caught him leaving th« 
house with this,” holding up the satchel full 
of jewelry and silverware which he had 
patiently collected from the Mason home 
during the early part of the evening. 

John Mason telephoned for the police. 

When they entered they took one look at 
the lionized “Uncle Bill” who claimed to be 
the hero. 

“Why it’s ‘Oiley Curley,’” they © said. 
“We've been looking for you.” And they 
joyfully produced handcuffs. 

“But who is this?” chorused the amazed 
group pointing to the disheveled ‘Cousin 
Rudolph.” 


“My ecard,” said the mysterious stranger 


of the cafe, presenting a bit of pasteboard. 
John Mason and his wife glanced at the 
card. Gladys alone gave a cry of joy. 
“Unele Bill!” she exclaimed. 
And the man of millions clasped her in 


his arms. 
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“Somebody's Sister” 


A STORY OF YOUTH AND THE GREAT CITY 


By Rutherford Davies 


Illustrations from the Selig Film 


ENEATH the 


long 


great oak that threw its 


cool shadows over the lawn of 


the Wayne homestead in Cartersville, 
Edna Wayne sat and gazed wistfully, long- 
ingly, at the 
hills. 


splashes of vivid color, red, yellow, purple, 


sun dipping behind the distant 


The sky was tinged with great 
but the visioning of the Master Painter made 
Edna -Wayne 
that 


Two years before she 


no appeal to her artistic soul. 
was longing to penetrate the mystery 
lay behind those hills. 
had seen her brother take the path over the 
hills, and the letters 
that came back told how he had succeeded 


toward the big city, 


in the great metropolis. She felt that if 


once her feet could tread those magi« treet 


they would find a sure tooting and = she 


would rise to success, side by side with 
her brother. 
Old John Wayne, 


queer, many-gabled old house, had seen his 


born and reared in that 


son go out to wrest a fortune from the 


world. And in his heart he knew tha his 
daughter, Edna, his one solace, was listening 
with strained ears to the call that was stir 
ring within her. He had read the 


message 


in those wistful eyes; he knew what was in 


her heart. 


on 


; 


i 
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The Artist, Fresh from the Salons of Paris, was Immediately Attracted by Edna Wayne's Innocence and Beauty 
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‘Something on your mind, daughter?” he that same street and thought the buildings 
asked gently. might fall on him. Now he was a quick, 
She turned to him with a start. For the alert city man; the country boy had been 
space of a moment or so, she hesitated, then, metamorphosed by the life of the metropolis. 
th sudden resolve she spoke up Frank had reserved a room for Edna in 
That letter from Frank this morning,” the boarding house where he had lodgings, 
she began. “It’s so full of his success. He's and very good naturedly he bossed the land- 


king good there, and Dad, only two years lady around, just to show the good terms on 
azo he was nothing but a raw country boy.” which he stood with her. Mrs. Miller only 
John Wayne looked at his daughter, and laughed at his playful assumption of author- 
there were deep, unfathomable shadows in ity, and recalled that when he had come to 
his gray eyes. He had been waiting for this the house, he had stumbled over the rugs, 
for a long time Hie knew the girl would and said “yes sir” when he meant “no 
want to follow her brother some time. Now Ina’am”™” and had exhausted himself trying 
it had come to blow out the electric light. Now he was 
White-bearded and grim, he had a tender the keen man of business, versed in the ways 
heart within him He had determined to of the world, and keenly sensitive to what 
ve his children every advantage that he the world required. 
could afford. He would try to bend no one’s “Now, hurry up, Sis,” he laughed, as he 
1 to his own When Frank, on whom he watched the girl open the old-fashioned, 
had counted to take the management of the round-topped trunk, Known as a “camel 
farm, determined to go to the city, he said, back.” “Get your glad rags on, the swellest 
Good luck, my boy,” and let him go. Then, you've got, because I want to introduce you 
Kkdna had waited two years But he knew to a bunch of live people; and believe me, 
e too was eager to try her wings. She had you'll find no boobs there like those hicks in 
taken up art work, and had attracted atten Cartersville. Poor old Jim Hastings would 
tion, but there were limitations to what be out of place here.” 
Cartersville could offer. Jim Hastings! She had almost forgotten 
So he faeed the inevitable. He wrote his Jim in the last few days. She had been so 
on that his sister, fired by his wonderful excited over the thought of getting away, 
iles of the city, had decided to follow and that Jim, patient, earnest Jim, had been rele- 
try make her way there, too. To this Frank gated to the background. And Jim had loved 


rote back her father and mother need have her from childhood, and each refusal had 


fen? { 


rr he would watch over and protect been met by a gentle smile as he said: 
“Well, maybe some day you'll come to 
John Wayne saw the train roll out of love me, Edna. I can wait.” And now Jim 


Cartersville carrying his only daughter from was left behind. He would have a long wait, 
in The tears rolled down his rugged she thought. 

cheek, and was unashamed. Tnat night he When she entered the dining room with 
mforted the poor mother-soul, who cried her brother, she knew instinctively that 

on his shoulder. every woman in the place was appraising 
“Why, mother,” he explained tenderly, put- her and her clothes critically. But she was 


ting his arm around her. “’Taint no use _ perfectly at ease, and met them all with a 
vorrying about the children. You see that’s gracious sinile. 
ist the nature of things. When they get “This is a particularly good friend of 
i enough, they want to try their wings and mine,” said Frank. “I want you two girls 
they want to see what’s in the world to be real chums. Sister, this is Nan Mosby.” 
outsid: And now Edna has gone, but she’s Nan Mosby rose and gripped her hand with 
soin’ to be with her brother, and he'll take a strong, sure clasp. “Glad to meet you. 


care of her. Never fear.’ Miss Wayne. I’ve heard a lot about you.” 


Frank Wayne met his sister at the Union And right there Edna decided she was go- 
Station. He kissed her and gave her a boy- ing to like Nan Mosby. 
ish bear-hug As they made their way Nan was fighting a battle of her own. She 


through the crowded streets, he pointed out had selected the hardest field of all, and 
with a very superior air the tall buildings every night was a continuation of the strug- 
and the interesting things they passed. Only gle. Her work was in the chorus of a big 
two years before, he had walked through theatrical company that was having a long 
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scecessful run in one of the high-priced 
theatres So, though she wanted to be 
chummy with Edna, her hours gave her littl 
opportunity 

Within a week Edna had entered one of 
the art schools with the firm resolve to rise 
to the top by her own endeavors and show 
her father that she could make good as well 
as Frank 

For a few weeks Frank-was like a knightly 
ervitor Hi had seen all the interesting 
hing now he wanted to show them to his 

ter; to hear her little exclamations of de 
ght and surprise. It made him feel im- 
ortant to show his familiarity with names 


d places that she had only heard of all 


But bit by bit, he began to slide back into 





With Courtly Grace 





the “brother” rut. His interest waned, and 
he would let her sit home alone evening 
after evening by herself. But she was brave, 
and realized that now she was one of the 
children of the great city. She was ready to 
face her problems, and would work out her 
own ambitions—and her own happiness. 

She had to do it, too. For Frank left his 
sister to her own devices, and Nan Mosby, 
the chorus girl, garnered every golden mo- 
ment he could spare from business. 

Among the students of the art school Edna 
met the sort of young people she _ had 
dreamed of all her life; people who wanted 
to do, and were doing things in the world ol 
which she now found herself an atom; a 
very insignificant atom, but still, a part of it. 


Every now and then some famous artist 


~ 


He Asked if She wouid Honor Him by Posing for Him 
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would give a talk to the students; one man 
had won painting of nudes; 
world-wide 


fame by his 
another had a reputation as a 


landscape painter; still another had special- 
Edna’s brain was 
quick 
people and of new ideas she came in 


with. 


ized in allegorical panels, 


almost turned by the succession of 
famous 
contact 


And Cartersville, dear old-fashioned Car- 


tersville, with its shadowy lanes and whis- 
pering willow-trees, where the scent of 
blossoms filled the air, faded into a misiy 
background and was forgotten. Faithful Jim 
Hastings with his country-store suit faded 
with the other things. 

One day in the early fall the students’ 


bulletin board announced that a talk would 
ven on contemporary 
Mr. Herbert 


of the 


gi American art by 
Knox, one of the most brilliant 
painters. At the sight of 
the magic name, the students looked at each 
amazed doubt, for the 
Knox was already signed to canvases 


younger 
other in name of 
Henry 
and pictures that hung in honored places in 
the galleries of the old world as well as in 
those of the new. His pictures were bought 
by millionaires who were proud to point to 
them and say, “That’s a Knox.” 

The artist, fresh from the salons of Paris, 
was immediately attracted by Edna Wayne’s 
She felt flattered that he 
stop before her easel, and comment 


innocent beauty. 
should 
work. defects and 


on her He pointed out 


showed her where her touch, usually sure 


and strong, had failed. But he found much 
to praise, as well. 

“You'll 
a great future.” 


make good,” he whispered. “You 
havi 
Her heart fluttered and her cheeks flamed 
at his words. 
Henry Knox was a clever man and knew 
women. He 


the ways of the world and of 


was an artist in colors; he was also an 


artist in wooing women. So he played cau- 


tiously. One afternoon, glancing over her 


work, he suggested a visit to his studio, and 
she gladly accepted his invitation. She found 
it a great roomy place filled with pictures and 
hangings, odd pieces of old furniture, shining 
armor, wonderful vases of pottery and por 
celain, rugs from the Orient and skins from 
the jungle. 

Then, with all the grace of a 
knight, he asked if she would honor him by 


courtly 


posing for him; “Just the head,” he declared 
enthusiastically, “for the contour of your face 
and the curve of your neck are wonderful.” 
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She consented, of course. When he posed 
her, his hands lingered gently, caressingly on 
her white throat, as he turned her head first 
one way and then another, in order to obtain 
the proper light effects. 

This soon paved the way for dinner invi 
tations, and bit by bit, with all the charm 
at his command the man was winning Edna 
to him with irresistible power. 


But he bided his time. He knew that an 


advance at an inopportune time might 
frighten her away forever;. he could wait 


And the waiting would but increase his en- 
joyment. 

He taught her the ways of Bohemia, and 
and in the 
knowledge that her brother was near, gave 
flashed 


she, secure in her innocence 
no heed to the warning signals that 
at her from time to time. 

Frank Wayne, with his mind intent only 
upon Nan Mosby, the chorus girl, saw noth 
ing of the peril that threatened his sister. 
Manlike he conceived that nothing could 
harm her, simply because she was his sister. 
In the that Herbert Knox was 
plotting he, too, was plotting and Nan Mosby 
was to be his victim. 

Fate, that master of coincidence, decided 
the hour for both men. Herbert Knox in- 
vited Edna Wayne to a late dinner on a 
holiday night. There was a feeling in her 
heart that her brother might not like it, if 
he knew, and she said nothing to him. And 
Frank Wayne was anxious to avoid his sister 
that night because he, too, did not care to 
make explanations. 


same way 


Knox had decided that he would find out 
at last just how matters stood between him- 
self and the pretty country girl who had 
posed for his painting. The Hotel L’Aiglon 
was a very quiet place. Its waiters were all 
French, and hearings 
nothing. They sought only tips, and tips 
were very liberal in the Hotel L’Aiglon. 


very discreet, seeing 


Herbert Knox and Edna were ushered into 
a private dining room, and the door closed 

Fifteen minutes later, Frank Wayne and 
Nan Mosby entered the hotel and were po- 
litely shown into an adjoining dining room. 

3ut, to mind one’s own business is the rule 
in places like the Hotel L’Aiglon, as else- 
where, and one must not heed little speeches 
that come floating over the top of the parti- 
tions. Besides, a man is usually quite oblivi- 
ous to everything except the woman opposite, 
and is jealous of every moment that slips 
away 
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THE MAGNETIC GIRL 


How She Compels Others to Obey 
Her Will. 





100,000 Copies of Remarkable Book describing peculiar 
Psychic Powers to be distributed Post Free to 
readers of The Photoplay Magazine. 





‘*The wonderful power of Personal Influence, 
Magnetism, Fascination, Mind Control, call it 
what you will, can surely be acquired by everyone 
no matter how unattractive or unsuccessful,”’ 
says Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Knowles, author of the 
new book entitled ** The Key to the Development 
of the Inner Forees.’’ The book lays bare many 
astounding facts concern- 
ing the practices of the] | 
Eastern Yogis, and de- 
scribes a simple though 
effective system of con- 
trolling the thoughts and 
acts of others; how one 
may gain the love and 
friendship of those who 
might otherwise remain 
indifferent; how to quickly 
and accurately judge the 
character and disposition 
of an individual; how to 
cure the most obstinate 
diseases and habits with- 
out drugs or medicines; 
even the complex subject 
of projecting thoughts 
(telepathy) is explained. 
Miss Josephine Davis, the 
popular stage favorite, 
whose portrait appears 
above, declares that Prof. Knowles’ book opens 
the door to success, health and happiness to every 
mortal. no matter what his or her position in life. 
She believes that Prof. Knowles has discovered 
principles which, if universally adopted, will revo- 
lutionize the mental status of the human race. 














The book, which is being distributed broadcast 
free of charge, is full of photographic reproduc 
tions showing how these unseen forces are being 
used all over the world, and how thousands upon 
thousands have developed powers which they 
little dreamed they possessed. The free distribu- 
tion of the 100,000 copies is being conducted by a 
large London institution, and a copy will be sent 
post free to anyone interested. No money need 
be sent, but those who wish to do so may enclos« 
2 cents (stamps of your own country) to cover 
postage, etc. All requests for the free book 
should be addressed to: National Institute of 
Sciences, Free Distribution Dept. 1033, No. 2’ 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E., F 
land. Simply say you would like a copy of ‘ 

Key to the Development of the Inner For 
and mention The Photoplay Magazine. 

Do not enciose coins in your letter. Post 
England two cents. 
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“What About That Girl Over There 


Edna Wayne had never dined in a private 
There little flutter of 
anxiety in her when the wooden- 
faced waiter, bowed very low, and said “Oui, 
M’sieu,” and then closed the door. The din- 
ner was perfect. Herbert Knox knew how to 
order one that would appeal toa woman. The 
waiter brought the wine, but Knox dismissed 
him and himself poured the bubbling amber 
liquor into a shallow glass and offered it to 
the girl. And, afraid of his gentle jibing, she 


room before. was a 


heart 


drank her first glass of champagne. 
Throughout the dinner he talked interest- 
ingly of everything and everybody; of the 
cities of the old world, and of what he 
do for her. 
Then the 


K nox 


could 
And her heart was fired. 
waiter took the dishes away, and 
smoked a perfumed, monogrammed 
»4 talked on in a low voice. 

the man, 
nt 





Maybe She's Somebody's Sister, Too"’ 


“‘vou’re a beautiful woman. 
come withme .. .” 


If you'll only 


In the intensity of his passion he had risen 
to his feet and she saw the eager light in his 


eyes. The woman within her was born at the 
sight. Suddenly she knew all. She threw 
him away and stood panting against the 
wall. But he was not to be denied. He came 


to her, crushed her in his arms, and kissed 
her mouth with the hot lips of desire. 

“I’m mad for you, Edna,” he cried. 
you see I love you? And I want you, my 
you.” The warmth of her 
body against his inflamed 
it frightened her. She 
and uttered a piercing scream. 


“Can't 
sweet, I want 
young him, but 


tore herself loose 

Frank Wayne, intent upon the winning of 
Nan Mosby, was brought back to earth with 
a sudden shock. 

“That's Edna’s voice,” he cried. “I’d know 
it anywhere.” 

Like a flash he was out of his own room 
and had torn open the door of the other one 
He saw a man, struggling with his sister, 

d with an oath he seized him roughly by 

shoulder and forced him away. 
ou! Edna!” he demanded. “What are 
oing here?” 
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ASK THIS MAN TO READ 
YOUR LIFE 


His Wonderful Power to Read Human Lives 
at Any Distance Amazes All Who 
Write to Him. 




















Thousands of people in all walks of life have 
benefitted by this man’s advice. He 
what you are capable of, and how you can be 
successful. He mentions your friends and enemies, 
and describes the good and bad periods in your life 

His Description as to past, present and future 
events will astonish and help you. All he wants 
is your name (written by yourself), your birth 
date and sex, to guide him in his work. Money 
not necessary. Mention the name of this paper 
and get a Trial Reading free. 

Herr Paul Stahmann, an experienced 
oger, of Ober Niewsadern, Germany, says: 

‘‘The Horoscope which Professor Roxroy 
worked out for me is quite according to the truth. 
It is avery clever and conscientious piece of work. 
As an Astrologer myself, I carefully examined 
his Planetary calculations and indications, and 
proved that his work in every detail is perfect, 
and that he is up to date in his science.’’ 

Baroness Blanquet, one of the most 
ladies of Paris, says: 

‘*] thank you for my Complete Life Reading, 
which is really of extraordinary accuracy. I had 
already consulted several Astrologers, but never 
before have I been answered with so much truth, 
or received such complete satisfaction. With 
sincere pleasure I will recommend you and make 
your marvelous science known to my friends and 
acquaintances. ” ts 

If you want to take advantage 


tells you 


Astrol- 


talented 


of this spec 


ial offer and 


obtain a review of your life, simply send your full name 
address, the date, month, year and place of your birth (all 
clear! vritten), state whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and also 
copy the following verse in your own handwriting: 
““Your advice is useful 
So thousands sa 


I wish success and h appiness 
Will you show me the way? 
If you wish you ma 


enclose 10 cents (stan ps of vour owr 





country) to pay postage and clerical work. Send your letter 
to ROXROY, Dept No. 24 Groote Markt, The Hague 
Holland. Do not enciose coins in your letter. Postage on 


letters to Holland five cents. 
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Any Watch G@ 
YouWant « 
ON CREDIT ¥ 





No Money Down. 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 
You take no chances with me. I am "Square Deal" Miller 
and I trust the people. That is why I am doing the great- 
est Credit Watch, Diamond and Jewelry business 1 in the 
country. Suppose you want any one of the country’ s best 
makes of watches? Name any one, | have it for you, No 
Money Down, Express Prepaid. A Full Month to 
Carry It in Your Pocket andthe easiest of Long Time 
Payments. That's the test that tells. All these watches 
Guaranteed 25 Years 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 
My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit 
with no red tape, notes or collectors—no unnecessary detail 


An **Open Charge’’ Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No 
matter where you live or what your income is, you can 
now own the finest watch, a beautiful diz amond or any 
rare piece of jewelry and never miss the money 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Send me your name and address on the qonpen, a post 

card or letter, so | can mail you, Free and postpaid, the 
most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want 
you to have this boo t'sagem. It illustrates all makes 
of valuable Watches, Elegant Genuine Diamonds 
and a vast assortment of Beautiful Jewelry, all on the 
easiest and most liberal terms. rite for this book today 
and get a letter from me that will make you a friend of 


mine from the start. Take My Word For It. 


Square Deal MILLER, Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER CO., 341 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


This Coupon Brings My Big FREE Book 
SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 


as 
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Lo2 THE 


‘I—I 
Knox 


came with Mr. Knox,” she gasped. 


staggered and recovered himself. 


He faced Frank, furiously, a powerful man, 


balked in his desire. But he saw at a glance 
that there was some bond between the girl 
and this man who had come to her rescue. - 
lle |] itated, and wondered who this other 


virl was, standing in the docvway, and watch 
Then he 


Mosby, of the 


ing them with wide staring eyes. 
recognized her It was Nan 
Green Lizard Company. He turned back to 
“Well, who are 


glaring at him as he 


Frank vou?” he demanded, 


stood with Edna in his 


arms. “Who are you to break in on a man’s 
privacy?” 
“ll tell you, who I am, you rotter,” Frank 


You can't 
that with my sister.”’ 
Herbert 
certed; then a light began to dawn. 

“Ah,” he 
“You raise an awtul racket about 


retorted “I'm this girl’s brother. 
pull off any stunt like 

Kor an instant Knox was discon- 
said with a sneer in his voice, 
your sis- 
You 
maybe 


ter, but what about that girl over there. 
and 
she’s somebody’s sister, too. Get me?” 


were in the next room alone, 
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And Frank Wayne realized that he was, 
indeed, the same sort of a rotter that Knox 
was. His honor was nothing but emptiness, 
and when Knox laughed deliberately, sneer- 
ingly, in his face, he could not resent it. 

: i * * % * * 
That night he bade good-bye to the little 


chorus girl, but he also said that when he 


had proved himself worthy he would come 
for her. 

And in the morning he put Edna on the 
train for Cartersville. For the time being 
within her; 
she was afraid of the hands that seemed to 
But, later, 


However, 


all hope for a career had died 


be reaching to pull her down. 
she would go back and try again. 
Hastings, who met her at the 
At the sight of his eager face, at the 
longing in his heart 
She knew now, what passion was, 


it was Jim 
train. 
frank eyes, her was 
stirred. 
but she knew, too, that the passionate love 
of a man like Jim was a dear and desirable 
thing. 

And a month later he got the answer he 
had waited for 





and some otherwise. 
Charley Avery 


secured his first job as a 


under the heading of “Helpful 


what Charley did not know about 

It was a hot day and Avery 
his haste, when he 
with violets. 

“My dear Miss Green:—” the note 
carpets.—Young Bride.” 
The next 
constant 


husband?” underneath “the 


found himself a new job 





HELP WANTED 


N ANY actors have taken a “‘fling’” at the newspaper game, some with success 


of the Keystone Players was still a callow youth when he 
“cub” on a western paper. 

After visiting the various hotels of the town to see 
and if any of the guests might prove a story 
halt 
to Housewives, by 


obliged to return to the office and write 
Hints 
housekeeping 
spent each afternoon looking through receipt books of various kinds. 

wanted to see the ball game, which may excuse 
answered a letter written on pink note paper and scented 


read, “I enjoy 
ind always read it with great interest. Please tell me what can I use to clean 
morning when the city editor read “Have you tried your young 
reader's” 


who had registered there, 
for “The Star Man,” Charley 
a column of stuff which appeared 


was 


Grace Green,” and 


would make history, so lhe 


your column very much 


letter, Charley went out and 
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HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE ey. 33} i 
TOBACCO HABIT BANISHED 


Pay asYouWish 


We'll send you a genuine Lachnite for you 
to wear for 10 full d f you can tell it 


from a real diarnc send i back at our expense: 
Costs but 1-3 Sth nam ich. If y lec ep it 


de 
pay only a few cents a month. Ww rite for satel Of. 


Genuine Lachnite Gems 












keep the ir dazzling 1 re ; forever, Set in solid gold, 
Cc ut by world renowned diamond eutters. Willstand 
fire and seid te voy A Hinds ot jewelry at astound- 
ing low prices. FE ayment WRITE TODAY. 






H. teeteiie. 12N. Michigan Av. 








Become a Photoplay 
Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
Stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE COAST LINE TO 


MACAIN AC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, | PT.HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. ST. IGNACE. 


“THE LAKES ARE CALLING YOU” 


RRANGE your vacation or business trip to include our 
palatial lake steamers. Every detail that counts for 
your convenience and comfort has been provided. 

Daily a ng between Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit 
and Buffalo. Day trips between Detroit and Cleveland 
during July and August. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way ports. Special 
Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island two trips weekly 
June Z5th to September 10th, making no stops enroute 
except at etroit every trip. Daily service etween 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay June |0th to September 10th. 

Railroad tickets accepted for transportation on D. & C. 
Line steamers in either dire« tion between Detroit and 


Buffalo or Detr< it and Cle ve land. 


Send two-ce nt stamp forili / pamphlet giving detailed 
description of vari sh DS Address L. G. Lewis, General 
Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mi 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, President. 
A. A. Schantz, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
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Promptly Relieve 
Periodic Headaches 


Nervousness and 
Insomnia 


Ask for A-K Tablets 











In 48 to 72 Hours Yes, positivel 


yanished almost before you 


know it. Pleasant, e to take. ‘ies ults anich on e, lasting 
No craving for te acco in any n after first dose. N« ta 
substitute Teall ms no poisonous | abit forming drugs. Sat 

tory results guaranteed in every « or money refunded Ie te 
Redeemer is the only absolutely scientitic and thoroughly depen “y 
able tobacco remedy ever discovered, Write for free booklet and positive proof 


Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 100, St. Louis, Mo. 


Freckle Cream Eree 


uranteed to remove freckles. Usually te 
will send 1.00 jar FREE wit th this ad and 12 


ROSELVA PERFUME COMPANY, 329 Midland Bldg 


i days 
* for fy cap 
Kansas cy, Mo. 


FREE!! ! Vis vith refevence livtars 


Photoplayw ise Deluxe Best, 
pricedon market Photont writers’ Ene 
= = . 


American Filmograph Co., 





‘Aut hor’s 
1] with 
lowest 
clopedia 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOW "° TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS | tp pe neal erp ne ne 


Inc., 





g 
%. 3 dt enari 


3348 Lowe Ave, CHICAGO 


ASTH MA 


AND HAY FEVER 
CURED BEFORE YOU | PAY 


ENTERPRISE. PU3. CO. Dept V, 











nt to cure every sufferer of thi on 
such ¢ nfide einn newly discovered remed 1 Ww 
a S1L.00 bottle + m lft inv suffere writ f it Wi 
ye are anket eured send me the llar for th 
bottle Otherwise not cent \ddress 
eS J. LANE, 292 Lane Bldg., ST. MARYS, KAS. 











Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable 
remedy for Hay Fever and 
Asthma. We have hundreds 
of reliable testimonials show- 
ing positive and permanent 
cures to persons who have suf 
fered years after other 
remedies and change of cli- 
mate had failed. Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 


70 Warren Ave., W. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Confessions of a Scenario Editor 


} d 


editors i 


pf th ding a dest scenari he bustness tells of the “inner 
s” of the editors’ offices. Last. month he told about how he “broke into the 
} This month he tells how plays were put on; how tdeas were stolen; how 
: > bribed: how “tf vitsems” obevated: and fnally. he tells how the & 
wu ‘ ea. i rat fave isi Peraled; aie ju iy, se tells how the fi Ht 
s has bees {toa higher plane. 


|s 8D 


weil 


boss and I got along wonderfully 
he 
natured, but stern nevertheless. 


because was good 
After 
we were in the market 
didn’t call them 


said to me one 


fat and 


it 
for 


became known that 
stories 


first—the 


photoplay 


at 


\ 


scenarios boss 
day: 

“Don’t you think we'll get into trouble, 
trying to Won't 
Tom, every 


buy plays for film use? 


Dick and 
to them; won’t they 
take their plots wherever they can find them, 


every and Harry 


school girl try write 


in magazines, books and novels?” I saw 
what he meant at once, but I had more 
faith in the coming photoplaywrights than 


to acknowledge or confirm his question. 
“You see,” the boss added, puffing at a big 
black cigar, “you’re on the job as scenario 
editor now; you’re not one of the don’t-blow- 
out-the-gas-put-a-hot-iron-in-my-bed sort of 
fellows, and we'll expect more of you than 
you can imagine, but your happy days are 
over, from the looks of the manuscripts pour- 
ing into the office—rot, most of it, stolen, a 
lot of it gut I laughed him into 
seriousness and we got down to business. 
The first three months that the public 
knew we buying scenarios or photo- 
play stories, we received about eleven hun- 
dred scripts, over fifteen hundred 
quiries, mostly reading like this: 
“What is 
Must 
stage plays? 
i: 


and—’”’ 


were 


and in- 


a scenario? do 


r 


much 
like 


a book 


How you 


be written 


[ 
‘1l me what a plot 


pay? they ‘zular 


from and 


Can copy 


pl ase is. 
To answer these, we had several thousand 
rejection slips printed. 


iiow to pay for accepted stories was the 
hardest thing I had to arrange. Several 
of the directors were against paying over 


ten dollars because they said “most of them 


must be revamped anyhow,” but I insisted 
that real, worth-while plots were worth 
more. I was overruled. A five and ten- 


dollar price prevailed for some time, until 
writers got wise, mastered the technique of 


photoplay writing and sent in better plays. 
Then they began demanding a certain price, 
generally averaging twenty-five 

each, and they began getting it, too. 
ideas were bought, ideas alone, 


dollars 
Many 
five dol- 
I am satisfied the owners or au- 
thors of the ideas never could have put them 
into tangible, dramatic shape. They came 
from everywhere, even from asylums. I no- 
ticed, with pride, that stories from certain 
writers, mostly newspaper men, breaking 
into the film writing end of the picture busi- 
ness were generally much the best stories 
submitted—with a grip and a “punch.” I 
read many stories from fiction writers of 
reputation, and they were in the same class 


for 
lars each. 


with hundreds of others—unacceptable. 
Four writers I remember well. All of them 
have made good in scenario work since. 


One is now editing a magazine devoted to 
photoplays, another a staff writer with 
Edison, a third has been given the director- 
ship of a Lubin company in the West, and 
the fourth is free lancing and making, on 
the average, $150 a week. There were sev- 
eral women writers, too, all of whom have 
“made good” but who do not devote all their 


is 


time to the work. 
But the hundreds, the thousands failed 
utterly. These, unsuccessful either through 


lack of ability or of application, were the 
first to yell, “There’s no money in writing 


scenarios and when you get a good idea 
they’ll steal it!” 
I wish I could take each discouraged 


author and tell him why his work is nil! 
The merit of some of the new “free lance” 
plays began to have its effect on the studio, 
especially on some of the players, who up 
to this time had written most of their own 
plays. I remember we had a story entitled 
“The Mountaineer’s Daughter,” the 
first moonshine Our leading man 
was cast for a part, and it so fitted him that 
he to me with: 
wrote 


one of 


plays. 


came 
“Who 


9 


[I told him 


this story 


a 
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What We Claim for the FOX 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER 


has Every Feature Found in any Standard Type- 
writer Ever Advertised in the Photoptay Magazine 
and a Number of Exclusive Features of Its Own. 
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This is a mighty good time to 
make the typewriter seller explain 
a few of his advertised claims. 


Compare this plain description of the Fox with 
that of any other typewriter advertised in this 
publication. Absolutely new stock at a reduced 
price to all Photoplay Writers. (Some type- 
writers are advertised as “perfect”—if these type- 
writers were new the seller would be glad to say 
so.) All Fox typewriters are sent out with metal 
eovers and hardwood bases, and with attachments 
for holding padlock. (“‘Waterproof” covers cost 25 
cents,metal covers $2.50. Be sure you get a metal. ) 
If the advertiser claims ‘‘ visibility,’’ you have a right 
to demand full visibility, the same as you get when you 

J buy the Fox. If he claims a light touch, don’t forget 
~ that the touch of the Fox Typewriter is and always has 
been exactly 214 ounces. Remember that a standard keyboard, as found on the Fox typewriter, 
has four rows of keys, writing eighty-eight characters, and that one with only three rows of 
keys, or with only seventy-six or eighty-four characters, costs a lot less to build—and maybe 
that’s the only reason it was built that way. An ‘‘ automatic ’’ typewriter is one on which the 
ribbon automatically winds and rewinds itself from spool to spool. Be sure you get this feature 
—the Fox has it. Never buy a typewriter without a two-color ribbon attachment—the Fox has 
always had this. An interchangeable carriage permits the use of any length carriage on any 
model at any time. Fox carriages are all interchangeable and run on ball-bearing tracks. The 
Fox has a tabulator, back spacer, stencil cutter, card and label-holder, adjustable paper guide, 
variable line spacer, marginal stops, marginal lock, marginal release key, paper release, platen 
release, automatic line spacer, speed escapement, removable platen, removable ribbon spools, 
oscillating ribbon movement, lightest touch, highest speed, noiseless, durable. 











In buying a Fox typewriter the operator has his choice of any length of carriage—any style 
of type, regular or billing figures—standard telegraphers’, special or billing keyboard. In 
fact, we can duplicate anything of merit on any other typewriter, and give you in addition a 
number of exclusive features. 

Write us just what is wanted: A typewriter for photoplay writing, for billing, or for general 
use. Tell us the length of carriage needed, style of type preferred, and kind of keyboard wanted, 
and we will make you a big, special, mid-summer, dull-season, introductory proposition on abso- 
lutely new stock, straight from our factory, and you can pay us for it, if purchased, after trial, 
either in all cash or a little down, whatever you can spare, and the balance monthly. 


WRITE TODAY AND MENTION THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 





Important Notice! Why not take the Fox Agency? If we do not have a 


representative in your locality we will let you havea 
sample at our Wholesale Agency Price. You can pay us for it a little down and the balance 
in small monthly installments. The Fox is easy to sell for it is exactly as advertised — 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER IN THE WORLD. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY [ ™"™ cnedemmiauiinie 


9609-9649 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. ee 
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hands, “you never saw 


habit of doing 


over, taking what you 


belongs to someone else. 


the player was 


meaning me 


as privileges 


well, my boy, 


Understand, 


ien I go back to my city desk—but I’m 
going to tell the people through my paper 
hat you are doing, see?’ Neither one 
answered. I continued: 

“It's no wonder film producers are getting 

bad name, being accused of plot-stealing, 
hen even the leading man stoops to it 
You,” pointing to Podge “want the crecit 
for writing, directing and starring plays, 
when you are entitled only to the starring.” 

I quit! 


The boss told me to get my money. I 
got it. I also got twenty-five dollars for 
the Kentucky scenario writer. But Podge 
staged the play as his own. 

But that day is past. Film companies are 
not playing to that sort of a game now. 
The boss of that company lost his position 
when I told the board that I intended to 
publish the affair, but later he was taken 
back and when he returned, he sent for me 
Podge, the boss and myself have worked 
harmoniously since. The Podge affair got 
to the ears of other player favorites and 
one by one they condescended to allow me 
to select their plays, although many of 
them are capable of writing plays and do 
turn out some clever ones. 

About this time one of the other com- 
panies linked with our group advertised a 
scenario contest for amateurs with a view 
to procuring some new and clever ideas 
for production, expecting to get them to 
take care of a new company, a subsidiary, 
soon to be put in the field. I was chosen 
one of the judges. I declined to serve, 
pleading business. But I watehed the con- 
test with manifest interest. About two 
thousand plays were submitted. The win- 
ner proved to be a cousin of one of the 
judges, who controlled the others apparent 
ly, and a young woman in the west took 
first money. An editor, whom I shall call 
Hedgeman, because that is not his real 


name, and who was on another company’s 


staff, entered forty stories, any one of 
which, IT am sure, was superior to the win- 
nins one. It simply shows that the con- 
test was unfair. One man connected with 


the company, or rather who was very Close 
to several of the officials and judges, took it 


on himself to select what he wanted of 
the submitted stories, the ideas only, end 
he paid $800 to some one for them. But 
the owners of the stories did not get tl 
money. Unfair, yes, and it «ant he don 
tudio toda. 
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an ee a er a ) aoe ; : 

| Scholarship Credit | : 

Pais hoe wa do 
P en : + ei Y= eer A 4 ; 


a on aa 8 SCHOLARSHIP 
‘am Valued At $100.00 
Complimentary $100.00 Scholar- 


=a wwe FREE! 


This Offer is Limited, Write Today if You Want a FREE Scholarship 


A positively tremendous offer for the ambitious man. Here is your 


opportunity to get your legal training in a great law school—the largest Law 
School for Home Study in the world—at less than usual cost of text books. Graduate corres- 
pondence students most successful in passing bar examinations. We are giving away a 
limited number of these Scholarships to advertise our School, Offer may be withdrawn in 
thirty days. If you act at once we will give you a Scholarship valued at $100 Absolutely FREE. 
So hurry. Mail coupon for this startling offer. 


L . 
Learn Law at Home— Spare Time Linco! Garfeld, Clay— 
a host of great men received 
their training athome. Look what these men have accomplished. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
in every state of the union. Our course is similar to that of Harvard, Columbia, and other big law schools. 
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HADMANS CH DMANS CHADMAMS  CHADMANS . CHADMANS CHADMANS CHADMANS HADMA\ HADM, CHADMANS CHADMANS CHADMANS 
“CLOPEDIA CIFLOPEDIA  CYCLOPEDIA CICLOPEDIA LOPEDIA CYCLOPEDIA ry¢LOPEDIA ‘ YCLOPEDLA cr LOPE CYCLOPEDL: CYCLOPEDIA CYCLOPEDLA 
t 44 7 - s oF or 


LAW LAW LAW LAW 

















Twelve of the most magnificent law books ever publi: shed. Written so that 
WE GUARANTEE you “ in understand every detailofthe mostcomplexlaw @@i Gi Ml 
to coach free at “4 problems. With the aid of these aplend id volumes in con- 
failing to pass bar ex- nection with our masterful les sons and le tures, you will y 4 

st 1 S ! € ures, 3 \ grasp 
amination. Our hipaa the subject of law in a surprising rly s short time. Special Busi- FREE Coupon 
covers all branches of ness Course, complete instructionin bus iness a! nd commer- es 
American Law and _in- cial la iw. Know the law. Know just what to do. Avoid American Correspon- 
cludes same studies as x 1 tivatior Pas sin 7 . 
leading law schools. ; _ nsive litigation. Every business man should be legally o dence Schoni of Law 
ned. Don’t fail to send the coupon this very day. - ' 
You ll regret it if you don't. Dept.1463, Manhattan Building 





CH! anne, ILLINOIS 


Send This a Sond Today $3: se aetharr sfohage 





iry scholarship valued : “piel of 
at $100 given to you absolutely FREE. Shean mae il education within $100 5 
reach of every! body. Get fullde iil of the gre: itest law offe ‘rever made, 
Don't fail to get our big, new hool cat A book you shou ld hay “ 
It's FREE. Remember this offer is lit oy This is the opeortualty Nam 





of your life. Mail the coupon AT O} NCE. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW a Address 


Dept. 1463, Manhattan Bideg., Chicago, Ill, 
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As soon as the proper officials found out 
about the $800 purchase, the buyer was 
threatened with an injunction if he used 
any of the ideas so he lost his $800, unless 
he has since been able to rewrite some of 
the stories and sell them under an assumed 
name. 

The scenario game from either an edi- 
tor’s or a writer’s standpoint is not an easy 
one Success does not come with the writ 
ing of a few good stories or many poor 
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favoritism. 
a chance 
Stories can 


not 


as 


cnes. Success does mean 
The good 


as the professional staff writer. 


free lance has 


be submitted without fear of their being 
stolen. When a dishonest reader is found, 
he goes and goes very suddenly. The 
editors are a courteous lot of fellows, all 
capable, honest, willing and eager to have 
new writers enter the field. One does not 
have to be acquainted with any one in the 


studio to sell scenarios. 





Next month— Buying and marking scenarios. 


The character of stories submitted by amateurs. 


Why some plays are produced while others are not. 























The High Lights in a Story 


yO MUCH MORE EFFECTIVELY IN- 

teresting is a scene with a well-placed 

bit of sentiment in it than one without 

a heart touch that every writer should striv« 
to introduce these “high lights” into his 
cenarios How absorbingly attractive, how 


touchingly real, how emotionally appealing 
the sight of a hardened father as he 
pauses to bend down to kiss his little child 
held in the arms of its mother, before he is 
led andcuftfted, from the court-room! You 
ha here an act that touches the hearts of 
the audience, this simple proof of something 
good still left in the man scarred by years 
of n perhaps, or made unfeeling by the 
ittitude of his fellow men. There is much 
to b id for the simplicity of such an in- 
cident Had tl prisoner stopped and car- 
ressed the babe, we might have thought thai 
le it is real, it was a little “overdone,’ 
but t in’s short pause, the appeal of his 
littl 1, the one kiss on its wee cheek, thi 
teal eye and the wistfulness of his 
face do juickly, painted a picture that 
ly ovi In “The Poor Fol} 
f , eart-interest that held t 
| l ( thre li t leit a 
T+ 
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the scenario was written and the iway the 
story was produced. What “high lights” 
were woven into the story of “The Holy 
City” as a prisoner sang the beautiful words 
at the opening of police court in San Fran- 
cisco several years ago! “We're here to take 
our punishment,” sobbed a prisoner lined 
up before the judge, “but have we got to 
submit to this?” The judge could not pro- 
ceed. The singer continued. The _ police 
sergeant could not move. The song moved 
on to its climax: 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Sing. for the night 
is o'er! 
Hlosanna in the highest! Hosanna for ever- . 
aia 
In an ecstasy of melody the last words 
rang out—and silence came. The judge 
looked over the men before him—and dis 
missed them. The song had done its works 
it had instilled humility and generosity in 
the hearts of every man. The “high lights” 
ere properly placed, made effectively inter- 
esting, powerful, appealing—real. Study 
igh lights” and write vour play so as to 
tke them easily understood by editor and 
Cton And, above all, make them 



















EA TRAVELING. 
B SAL PEEING T 


Earn $1000 to $5000 Year 


You can learn to be asalesman in eight weeks by mail 
and be earning while you are learning. No former exper- 
ience required. Write today for particulars, large list of 
good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our stu- 
dents now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office 
Dept. 143A National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippimeott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Bsonwein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 
¥ a Cc ot Big list of descriptions and 
MARRY photos of congenial people 
with means who want to marry, FREE. 


Sealed— 
Either sex. 


WHITE 


c ay Ss LOOK LIKE 
VALLEY DIAMONDS 
Stand acid and fire diamond test. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and 
will cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 
‘ 25 years. Mounted in 14k solid gold 
diamond mountings. See them before pay- 
ing. Wil) send you any style ring, pin or stud for 
examination— all charges prepaid. No money in advance. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 794 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 
30 new propositions, No com- 
petition. Make 95c profit on 
dollar orders. Complete plans, 10 cts. 


MAIL DEALERS WHOLESALE HOUSE 
608 Franklin Bidg., CHICAGO 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM fir5<'s Be. dore 


SUCCESS Develop per 
sonality. I can show you how 


Write for “Why Men Succeed.”’ 
It's FREE. A. OTTO, 57 East Van Buren, Chicago 


Hotel Cumberland 


Broadway, at 54th Street - NEW YORK 
Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 









START A 


MAIL ORDER 


BUSINESS 











**Broadway” Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot. 


7th Ave. Cars from 
Penna. Station 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accom- 

modations in New 

York at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with Bath 


and up 





European plan. 





All Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental! 
Rugs. 





Ten minutes’ walk 


to 40 Theaters 
Excellent 
Restaurant 

Prices Moderate 





Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout. 
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Bust Developed 
One Ounce a Day 








_A New, Simple, Easy Home Method 


that GivesQuick,PermanentSuccess 


Judge from my picture as to the truth of what I say to 
you—that the crowning glory of womanhood is a figure of 
beautiful proportions and exquisite development. Then ask 
yourself how much you would like to have sucha photograph 
of yourself showing the feminine lines of infinite charm and 
grace. It would be worth more to you than a 2¢ stamp, 
me tell you of what I have learned—let me show you recent 
pictures of myself to prove what I say—for if you will write me today 


| Will Tell You How — FREE 


I will tell you gladly and willingly. Why should any woman 
neglect an opportunity to escape the pain and heartache of 
being skinny, scrawny, angular and unattractive in body? 
Misery is not our heritage. Nature planned that you 1 
woman — should have the rich, pulsing lines of warm, living 
flesh. Why should there be that pitiful aspect — the face of 
a woman and the form of a man. 


Write to Me Today 


I don’t care how thin, or fallen, or flaccid your bust is now 

I want to tell you of a new, simple, easy home method that 
gives quick and permanent succes I want to tell you how 
you can gain perfect development one a day. No 
physical culture no massage, fooli paste no 
plasters, masks or injurious injections I want to tell you of 
an absolutely new method, ne : 

insuring immediate ;and permanent beauty 
out disappointment. 


Send No Money 


30 let 


ounce 


h baths or 


{Fe red or told about 
- with- 


ver before o 


succes 


Just write mea letter — address it ton ally, that’s 
all. IL will answer it by return mail ind you can havea per 
feet bust and figure one ounce daily you can be just wk 
you want to be. You may believe me hen I say that you will 
bless me through years of happiness for pointing the way to 
you, and telling 3 what I know. Please end your letter 
today to the following addre 


MRS. LOUISE INGRAM 
Suite 1213, 408 Adams St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Playing With Censorship 


— DRAMATIC AND COMIC SCE 
narios can be written so that, when the 

es are produced, they will not need te 
he censored. The “covering” of crime is not 


difficult matter to do, for by the ingenious 


andiing ol ‘breaks, cut-backs and flashes 

niade comparatively easy for the 
vriter vho has mastered the _ technique. 
Covering” can not be accomplished as a 


vill Kentucky, writer 
cover” it He had a 


small 


attempted to 
murder take 
depot. It 


cold-blooded crime, with no introduction of 


scene 


piace In tront ol a Was a 


enes to suggest intent without showing the 


tual killing, a point at which the writer 


overlooked the chance to weave in consider- 
When 


pass the 


ble suspense as well. advised that 


he story would not 


censorship 


hoard because of the crime depicted in front 
“Will 


murder behind 


little station, he wrote back: 


be all right if 1 have the 


tiie depot?” 


Scenarios from Real Life 
; hn GREAT IMAGINATION OF 


turned fact into fiction; the many divert- 


POR, 


ng plots of other chroniclers of imaginary) 


nee and the wonderful stories of “ex- 


perience of hundreds of novel writers are 


not infrequently surpassed by actual ex 


periences and records ot real life. The idea 


photoplay sea story may be 


ned trom the expr rience ol the tour sur 


vors of the. third boat of the Columbian, 
drifted in the open sea for fourteen 
aint the men without food or water to 
drint ( ce pt the le athe r of the ir shoes and 
{ ty water of the ocean. Those whose 
thirst s quenched by the waters of thi 
‘ vent insane, while others succumbed to 
and exposure. But four men lived 

to tell the story. How did the eleven dir 
t of the terrible fourteen-day struggle? 
fight among determined men. Th 
ory of suffering may never be told, 
at has been given is certainly an 

rat for fiction and photoplay writers 
tory or picture play will eve) 
i can compare with the 

( 1 ( oul men of the ‘ 

f f ne stor for twe 

( gy f ( writers pe 
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Dollarize Your Imaginations 

| ewertgntennnneare SCENARIO WRIT- 
ing is the only kind that pays the express 

hoth ways. 





To write in order to say, “I have 
written a scenario,” is not near so cheering 
as to be able to say “I have sold a scenario.” 
And one of the main 
writers fail to sell 


they 


reasons why many 
their stories is because 
have pennyized their scenario instead 
of dollarizing 


sential 


their 
part of the 


plot—which is the e¢s- 
scenario, “Scenario “ye 
writing is the salesmanship of imagination.” 

No truer epigram was ever written. But 
with a half-developed 


imagination, means the offering of a cheap 


to write photoplays 
grade of stories which, to say the best, may 
find a only at the hands of 
second-class reader in a second-class studio. 
When you write a story with all your abil- 
ity, putting into it every element the story 
needs, you 


reading some 


have 


dollarized your idea, you 
have put a premium on your imagination 


and the story will receive first-hand consid- 
eration in a first-class studio. 


Learning by Degrees , 
_— A STORY IS RETURNED BY ; 
the studio, with the paragraph “lacks 


suspense” checked, it sometimes bewilders 


the new writer. The same applies to such 





paragraphs as “too conventional,” “lacks sul- 


ficient action,” “not enough heart-interest” 
and “needs more atmosphere,” all of which 
may be strangely unfamiliar to the ama 
teur. There are few new writers who know 


the full meaning of heart-interest, suspens 


and plot—three of the great 


photoplay building. A dramatic story 


essentials in 


must 
have dramatic qualities and _ possibilities; 
comedy must have plenty of atmosphere and 


action. It is not that 
dramatic 


plied to scenario writing. 


supposed amateurs 


know the meaning of terms ap- 


It is not expected 
that they can i 


accomplish this in a brie 


time. Photoplay making knowledge is a 
thing to be absorbed by study. It can not 


be learned in a few weeks. If aspiring 


-<cenario writers will but think that it has 


taken the critics and “top-notch” writers ot 


today several years to gain the knowledg: 


ey noW possess, perhaps would not 


they 


S( prone to believe that th ir first SC¢ 


nario Ww good. Photoplay wrignts al 
ostiv made, not born Almost every ama 
teur has the same obstacles to overcome that 


Tt successful writers of today had George 
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A few short hours of the most pleasant werk brought in this neat 


little sum. 


Of course it is hardly possible that there will be another 


such chance to win so much money, but there is a chance to win a 


Steady Income from $25 to $100 Every Week 


IF YOU WILL ALLOW US TO HELP YOU 


You can do this work. It is not the 
gift of genius. It is not work that 
demands a special education. It is not 
work that calls for the efforts of a wonder- 
fully intelligent mind. 


Just Plain Common Sense Under 
Our Direction 
are your only requirements to win success 
and fame. 

You can put your name before millions 
of people. You can have 
expressed and carried out by 
actresses of world-wide fame. 
well 


your ideas 
actors and 

You will 
become You will achieve 
fame—you will achieve fortune and you 
will achieve SuCCeSS. 


known. 


you actually 
hard to sell your finished 
The demand exceeds the supply. 
Studios and directors are just 


This is not a case where 
have to work 
product. 


waiting 


for new ideas and new brains. ‘There is 
no limit to the amount of money that 
you can earn. 


Men and women right today who had 


not done very well have taken to writing 
photoplays as a regular profession. 
[hey are earning far more money than 
ver before—and it comes in regularly,too. 


You have the same qualifications as have 
they. You have the ideas and imagination. 
You have the experiences in your daily 
life that are well worth perpetuating and 
also that will amuse countless people 


Why Not Capitalize That Which is 
Your Birthright? Your Brains. 


You can do it with Our 
course in photoplay writing is the only 
one that is supervised by a 
photoplaywright. We 


our help. 


SUC essful 


can positively help 


you to win fame and fortune. We have 
shown others the way to pick up this 
easy money, why not let us help you? 
Letter after letter endorsing our ‘course 


unsolicited. 
student is selling 
is time 


comes in Student after 
her eftorts It 


wake up to this 


his or 


now tor 1.9" to 


well paying new profession. Come with 
us we can show you the way 

Don’t put it off. Sit down, right now 
and write for our new catalog. It is well 
illustrated and full of helpful hints to the 
amateur playwright. [It in no way 
obligates you. Just send in for it. Look 


it over and then ask 


Can Ido it? 


yourself this _ stion 
Yes youcan. Wt/; h 


THE AUTHORS’ MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL 


Box A, 122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Tithe 


Hennessey, Russell E. Smith, Rov MeCar- 
lell, G. W. Ogden, Bliss Milford, Maibelle 
Justice, Mrs. Luella Parsons and scores 


and scores of others had to “make good” 


before they became professionals. The de- 
mand for good stories was never greater, 


but good writers must submit them, and 
coming good writers are in the minority 

they are just in the making. There is a 
reason Why scenarios are rejected, and the 
authors of such should know that reason. 
It takes time to do anything good, and good 
cenarios are no exception. Don't get dis- 
couraged over rejection slips, but learn how 
to reduce them, for they will always be; and 
get to know the full meaning of 


checked reference as to why your play was 


every 


returned; don’t write a few and quit in dis 


gust. rather write many and continue in 


Putting in the Twist 
: SMILE LEFT HER FACE AND 
er lips quivered as the editor handed 
back her story with: “There is nothing new 
in it, it has nothing big in it except from 
vour view; the plot, well, the idea needs 
development—it needs a ‘twist.’ The little 
oman carefully folded her script, and 
ooked out through the door, to hide a tear, 
again busy, un- 


editor Was 


erhap The 
indful of the amateur author within his 
O01 He did not know how many weary 
stood 


and hou her rejected story 


matter witl 
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him—a matter of business. There was no 
sympathy, no regret. The story lacked what 
wanted, may be he would find it in one of 
few hundred stacked before him. Sut 
the little Woman with the nicely-typed story 
ho had spent hours of thought on it, bé 
lieved the editor was mistaken. “Surely,” 
she half whispered to herself, “it must be 
a good story. Why, I have seen so many 
on the screen that could not touch mine.” 
And she stepped softly out of the office. 
Misguided? No! She was like hundreds 
of others who are trying to write salable pic 
ture play plots without knowing what is 
salable. And the studio editor has not 
time to tell them why they are not salable. 
The editor said the story needed develop- 
ment, a “twist.” If such writers would go 
to some one whose purpose and motive was 
miarked with honesty, and by means of in- 
dividual criticism learn to know when a 
story has the proper “twist;” if they could 
be shown that the stories that do not have 
it, what a wonderful movement toward pho 
toplay-writing success would be = made. 
ioving picture studio editors have a large 
selection of manuscripts, new ones received 
every day, from new writers and old, good 
authors and poor ones, from near-writers 


and never-will-be plot makers, and how 


many of the owners of these submitted 
stories know what their plays lack? How 
nany don't Know how to put in the “twist?” 
Rut how many want to know? There is a 


have where this can be learned. 
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Plot Versus Technique 


4. CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF 


THE SCRIPTS SUBMITTED IN PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE'S 


AMATEUR SCENARIO CONTEST 


By A. W 


rr, \ } L¢ ‘ ‘ er tila) 
te originate lot ‘ convincingly 
monstrates the recent Amateur 

a) | rig ( t t conducted by PHuo 

\ 7 | 1] 1¢ over 200 toric 

! red e] re tw thing 

! ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ eae 1¢ 
, ‘ 





i 
. Thomas 


ent conspicuous by its absenes plot 


In my new booa« on photoplay writing, 1 


ke this statement: Plot without tech- 
ique will seli—technique without plot will 
t. This statement briefly explains the rea 
on why there were only 67 scenarios held 


or further consideration out of 30 times that 


submitted Taking the 


n\ vhnien Were 
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83 
Rag-Time Piano # 
Playing by MAIL. You learn EASILY 
—AT HOME. Even if you can’t play a ' 
single note, Ill teach you to play ANY- 
THING in happy, snappy Rag-Time. Just think, 
when you get to the 5th lesson you will surprise 
yourself—and all your friends by playing “ Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March” in Rag-Time—and when 
you finish my course you will be playing the late, 
popular songs YOURSELF. It is POSITIVELY 
EASY. My system is so simple, so quick, so perfect, 
that taking this course will be one great, big, con- 
stant JOY for you. You will say 


ee Fut Ym Ciazy fer Rag! 


Thousands of people in every part of the country either have taken or are 
taking this course. Never yet have I found a single soul who could not walk 
away with it, even if they knew absolutely nothing of 
—— to start with. Everybody ought to play Rag-Time, 
nan, woman,—boy, girl,—old, young—-BECAUSE Rag-Time 1s 
YL APPINESS. Rag-Time is the musical expression of JOY. It 
vou heat Rag- Time or better yet, if you can yourself play il 
sorrow, pain and regret vanish as if by magic before the 
brilliant rays of laughter and exiiularation. 


Music Sent Pun 
Ps Send the coupon and learn how we will send you 
absolutely free a big library of popular sheet music, 


songs, etc. THIS MUSIC IS ENTIRELY FREE. 


The coupon also entitles you to a Special Scholarship, 
"i so that you can become able to play Rag-Time , to pl. iy 


ANYTHING in happy, snappy Rag-Time—at almost 




















Let me teach YOU 














































— no cost to you whatever. Send the coupon at once 
— ~ for this unusual opportunity may not be repeated. 
” Our Reputation Your Guarantee 

— Mr. Axel Christensen, Director of this school, 
See is known as the “Czar of Rag-Time,” the 


—__ world over. Furthermore, we give you a 
written guarantee of si itisfaction, and 
of course you know the leading May 
azines would not run our adve1 
tising unless our cour was 
just what we claim it to a i 
So Send the Coupon Now 
id get joider < ( 
lete informat 









Axel Christensen, Director 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
of FOrU 1 AR = SIC 
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p 
iano Teachers 


Write for 


leacher’s Proposition 
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entire number of stories into consideration, 
the greater proportion were almost perfect 
in form; the ideas, many of them, were origi- 
nal and admirably well handled, the details 
picturesque and convincing, the titles, with 
but few exceptions, were well chosen and 
most of the synopses were found to be in cor- 
rect correspondence with the scenario which 
followed. Leaders were in general effectively 
placed and cut-backs had been 
used with discrimination, but the 
lacked plot—that prime 


photoplay. 


inserts and 
stories 


essential of the 


Surely not because a few writers may be 
accused of having made a hurried attempt 
to win two hundred and fifty dollars! It can 
not be laid to the unpreparedness of the 
It would be unkind to declare the 
writers worked too hurriedly. It would be 
equally unfair and untrue to lay the failure 
to win to over zealousness, because it requires 


authors. 


just that sort of endeavor to become success- 
ful in photoplay writing. 

The failure of a large number of stories to 
be held for consideration can be summed up 
in three visualize. Plot 
is the beginning and the end of acceptable 
photoplay scenarios, and the action and de- 
velopment of the theme must be visualized— 
picturized, by the author; the plot must be 
must be felt and when the author 
feels the action of his own story, he may rest 


words—failure to 


seen, it 


assured that the play will make an impres- 
sion on the audience; the story that creates 
no feeling in the heart and mind of the origi- 
nator will awaken no interest or emotion in 
the heart and mind of the spectator. The 
story without a plot that makes an emotional 
appeal immediately becomes commonplace, 
and becoming commonplace it loses any in- 
dividuality the story may have received from 
its maker. 

It as fascinatingly inex 
pressibly to be deplored that so many writers 


interesting, yet 


had just the inkling of an idea, just a touch 
of the essential, a fragment of plot, and yet 
they left unobserved and untouched the thing 
that may have meant success 
tfully that too 


had been laid upon the 


And it was 


regre perceived much stress 
sole development of 
1 scenario perfect in form, in 
to the total detriment of the 

Most of the 


marked as the 


many cases, 
story. 

submitted stories, while 
work of amateurs because of 
their being written on fools’ cap siz 
letters of 


and 


paper, 


‘companied by lengthy informa- 


tion and explanation even of 


apology, 
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bore the stamp of an observing and absorbing 
mind. Talent was written in relief on the 
synopsis page of hundreds of scenarios, only 
to become obscured by the too much-tooted 
idea that technique, technique, technique was 
the most important 
writing and 


feature in photoplay 
development. And in waving 
aside the plot-germ that was seeking admis- 
sion, and opening with a welcome the door 
of imagination that the bug-a-boo technique 
might enter, the authors made it imperative 
that the judges weigh in the balance the 
merits of plot on one side and the value of 
technique on the other; and technique was 
“weighed and found wanting.” 

The scenarios were read by the most com- 
petent judges in the photoplay writing busi- 
ness. The test would have been a severe one 
for professionals; it was infinitely hard for 
the amateurs. Merit of plot came first, de 
velopment second and technique third. In 
all it was not only absolutely fairly con- 
ducted, but it established a rule that all 
amateurs should follow—get a strong, virile 
plot first, then apply the necessary technique. 

Many of the contestants will become suc- 
cessful photoplaywrights. Others will fail 
because they will lack the power to write and 
write again in face of rejection slips. Some 
will make but a feeble attempt and quit in 
disgust. Every one can not become success- 
ful. It would be useless for some to con- 
tinue. That many have ability is undisputed. 
It takes ability, and it means work to write 
salable scenarios. It can be done, is being 
The thing for every aspiring photo- 
play author to do is to study plot making 
and action building, and by the guidance of 
some reputable, honest writer and critic vow 


done. 


that the same mistake will not be twice made 

The contest perhaps’ kept 
scenarios from being submitted to the moving 
picture studios, many of which would have, 
of course, been returned. 


over 2,000 


By following the 
advice of one who knows, many of the stories 
may be reconstructed and made available, 
while others may be consigned to the waste 
worthless. It is 


what is plot and what is not. 


basket as good to know 
Any honestly 
conducted contest is like a school examina 
tion for the amateur, a device by means of 
whieh the work of the new writer may be 
graded and marked. 

Photoplay writing is worthy of the highest 
endeavor. It is commercially profitable for 


the writer who proves his fitness 
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FREE “POSTAGE” STAMPS 
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OF ALL YOUR FAVORITE PLAYERS 


One Hundred of the Most Popular Motion Picture Actors and Actresses Now Have ‘*Postage 

Stamps’’ Bearing Their Portraits. You Can Get these Beautiful, Colored Portrait Stamps with 

gummed backs Free by Simply Writing and Asking for a Stamp from each, and thus Form ea 
Valuable Complete Collection. 





Newspapers are filled with accounts of this latest collection craze. Young 
and old alike are collecting these stamps and pasting them in albums, 
trading in them, or using them as seals on the back of their letters. 
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new craze is sweeping the countr 


i STS SE | It is the collecting of “postage stemps 


bearing the latest portraits of American | are 
motion picture actors and actresses. Of| Dp 
course, these stamps are not actually | iI 
good for postage, but otherwise they, 
represer postage stamps 


enn | 


ee a ee 






tm most éasing ‘in design and printed in 
beautiful colors. ~-They are really ob- 
jects of artistic value, and_ therefore 
their possession is eagerly sought by the 
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A collection of these stamps will soon 
be of undoubted cash value, as new de- 
-signs are constantly being made and the 

, nes will in time grow very scarce. 
fhose who have collected’ postage | 
tamps know that some series which are ¢ 
no longer used bring fabulous prices, as |i 
high as a thousand dollars having often 
been paid for an old, cancelled postage 
stamp by some enthusiastic collector| i { 
who needed it to complete his col ‘ection 
dnd who had neglected to secure it in | 
t 
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the days when it could have been had 


; Ww arren yo rrigan 





Francis Bushman 





for the asking. 


These are only four out of the one hundred portrait stamps that form the complete collection, 
It is impossible to reproduce in the above illustrations the clearness, 


beauty, rich color, and 
artistic values of the actual stamp. 


Each stamp is three times as large as an ordinary stamp. 
QUICK and CHEAP WAY TO GET COMPLETE COLLECTION 


Lo write one hundred letters to photoplayers would take a lot of time and cost you $2.00 for postage. Unless 
every one answers your letter, your collection will be incomplete and therefore valueless. 





We are authorized by the leading players to distribute their stamps, and can save 

you time, trouble and money. We can send you a Complete set, including all the 

rare ones. We send you absolutely free of cost a Copenhagen Blue Album with 

ruled spaces for one hundred Stamps and also a Full and Complete set of one hundred 

different portrait stamps, colored like real postage stamps, if you will send us the 

name of the Theatre you usually visit and also enclose 15 two cent stamps to cover 
cost of assorting and mailing. 





Simply mail us your name and address, the name of the motion picture theatre 


+c 


you visit, and enclose 15 
urn ma_ithe stamp album an dt! n€ COMPLE ! 


et to give us the name of your fevorite theatre 


two-cent stamps, or three dimes, and you will receive by r« 


SET OF ONE HUNDRED STAMPS. Please don’t for: 


Address THE THEATRE SUPPLY CO., 1505 Broadway, N. Y 























Thumbnail Biographies 


By Monte M. Katterjohn 


Louella O. Parsons of Essanay 


= WISH I had an exciting career or some- 


thing that sounds ‘like an enchanted 
fairy-tale,” says Mrs. Louella O. Parsons, 
who occupies the editorial chair for the 


Mssanay Film Manufacturing Company at 


their Chicago studio, in telling of her ex- 


periences prior to entering the motion 


picture field. “But my connection with 
Essanay has been one continual round of 
hard work,” she adds. “I think every one 
who writes has some heartaches and disap- 
pointments. That 
comes with suc- 

cess. 
“After I left 
college I secured 


a position on a 
small daily news- 
paper in Dixon, 
Illinois. [I was 
assistant city edi- 
tor, digni- 
fied position 
consisted in rust- 
ling and [I 
certainly did 
rustle. I did all 
the feature work and wrote up everything 


which 


news, 








that happened, from funerals to society news 
and murders, 

“While I working on the 
had and I 
to interview the prisoner. I 


was paper we 
was sent out 
turned in the 
‘copy’ as required, but after the experience 
I couldn’t sleep. Even 
I can see him as he sat in the witness 


only one murder, 


I wept for a week. 
today 
stand swearing to his innocence. The jury, 
however, found him guilty. 

work 


“My newspaper was interrupted by 


my marriage which took me from Dixon, 


iltthough 1 still magazine 
and handled features for the 


prepared stories 


Sunday papers 


The desire to be near the heart of my work 


brought me to Chicago, where I began to 


ke notice of the motion pictures. 


My first story sold to the Essanay Com 


iny The original construction was very 


oor but the idea was unique. The editor 


helped me master the technique, and I be- 
came so interested I immediately wrote 
more scenarios. They sold, and I 
continued writing. Several months later I 
was offered a position on the staff as reader 
and writer. When the editor left to become 
a director, I took his place, though that was 
a year after I had joined the staff. 

“In my three years connection with Es- 
sanay, I have written almost a hundred 
scenarios, not counting the many others lL 
have revised and reconstructed. I think 
seenario writing much more fascinating 
than ‘doing’ fiction, and I think I have 
found my life vocation.” 


several 


Phil Lang of Kalem 


HE busiest scenario editor in New York 
City is Phil Lang, who passes on all 
the scenarios produced by the ten different 
Kalem companies. With but one person 
comprising his staff, Mr. Lang reads, selects, 





revises, and 
places scenarios 
with these ten 


companies, 
which are located 
in New York City, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Five years ago, 
when a theatrical 
press agent, he 
formed the habit 
cf dropping into 
the recently es- 
tablished picture 
theatres, and 











naturally, decided he could 
write just as good stories as those he wit 
He tried it and began to sell from 
That was in the fall of 1909 
After disposing of a number of scripts to the 
Kaiem Company he was retained as editor 


nessed. 


the start. 


of scenarios and has served in that capacity 
for mere than four years. 

His first story was an Indian drama en 
titled, “When the Sun Went Down.” Al 
ready he has written over 100 scenarios 
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F] orida An Opportunity for Women 
- a 

™Where Women as Well as Men are Enjoying 
— Comforts and Independence on Small Farms 
EN can make money anywhere. Men of industry have ten opportunities to one for women 
i almost everywhere. Men ar making-a living, an independence, a fortune for themselves 
and their families in every state in the union. —but FLORIDA! with its sunshine and 
flowers; its homes and health; its churches and good schools: the refinement and culture of its 
people, has given woman her opportunity to live as she ought on the farm, with the same 

independence, comfort and happiness enjoyed by the men of the family. 





Hundreds of women are successfully oper- 
ating ‘‘little farms’’ in Florida, chicken 
ranches, strawberry farms, lettuce farms, 
small vegetable farms, fruit farms and many 
are making money canning fruits and vege- 
tables independent of their brothers’, fathers’, 
husbands’ or neighbors’ larger farms and 
industries. 


Thousands more women can do the same 
and improve on the present successes— planning, thinking, 
working with the men folks, to better the already attrac- 
tive living and money-making conditions. 


At Hilliard and South Hilliard, Florida, 
close to Jacksonville (Florida's largest city) is a commur 
ity of Northern people where this kind of real progress, 
happy home life, successful, small and large summer and 
winter farming are probably best expressed. Here the 
eee aie iceman women are doing things. They are operating “little 
Strawberry packing. Young women not only become experts in farms” and are helping in the accomplishment of big 
packing fresh strawberries but are successful growers in North Florida successes on the big farms. 


° it is the women that hold communities 
If you stop and think a moment, together and because of the genial climate, 
good soil, great demand for every winter and summer grown product of this favored North Florida 
district at good prices, women are exerting a powerful influence in its splendid development. 





The following table shows what can be |.3 
produced from a “‘little farm of just one acre. These 
firures are official, taken from the twelfth Biennial Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture of the Stateof Florida 
and are average winter crops and our people at Hilliard 
and South Hilliard are growing these products: 

Strawberries, . $487 per acre 
Head Lettuce, . 264 per acre 
String Beans, . 240 per acre 
Green Peppers, 318 per acre 
Cucumbers, - #319 per acre 
Egg Plant, : 300 per acre 
Cantaloupe, . 200 per acre 
Bermuda Onions, 400 per acre 











These same acres can be planted to two more 
crops during the vear There are many other fruits and 
vegetables that are successful money making crops, all of 
which are always in great demand, cash paid on the 
ground to every grower. 





Figure out your earning on just a quarter | 





a 








acre each of four to six of these staples which 1s the type 
of “little farming’ in this wonderful out-of-doors climate Chicken Ranch handled exclusively by two Northern women who 
so successful in Northern Florida. It costs less to get moved from the North to make money on poultry anc 
started on these small farms in Northern Florida than on eggs, with very successful results. 
grain or stock farms ar here in the Northern State POPP riiiiiiiiiiiiiitiifiiiiiiiiiitittiiite 
and the living conditions are almost ideal. -- 
: 1 ° 

We sell small farms of ten acres for $300 on 8 Cut Off Coupon— Mail It Today 
ea payment S10 down and $10 monthly, no inter« : 
and no taxes until paic - 4 ta ; ow 
— axe in paid for. * CORNWALL FARM LAND COMPANY 





The titles to our land are guaranteed by 1538 First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago, III 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., capital 37,000,000, Eact Gentlemer Please mail ms thout cost or of 
chaser of ten acres of our land 1 Ive free of cost, tit folder plat of Florid ttle 
$ irantee } ied the Chica i e& I 3 ’ isin 

a 
for ' 





We publish an interesting folder, plat of farms and 
colored map of Florida, illustrated and descriptive 
of the farms, which wil! be mailed free 


\ ——— — ee 


Name 


Perr ssaseeeesaeaaa: 
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Mary Pickford’s Favorite 


Pillow—FREE! 


Pure Linen Crash Top with Back 


“Mary Pickford’’ Design, hand-tinted for embroidering in 
shades of yellow, brown and green. Size 17 x 22 inches. 
Se * ° the actressendeared 
America’s MotionPicture Star, (oo heie or ni 
lions, has been captivated by this Pillow. Thus we named it 
in her honor and decided to give one free to every lady who 
will embroider this design with Richardson's Pure Silk Floss. 
Send only 30e to pay for postuge and the exact materials 
= cessary to start needlework at once. You get 
**Mary Pickford’’ Pillow Top (pure lines crash) With Back. 
$ Skeins of Richardson's Pure Silk Floss. 
1 Sure Guide Diagram Embroidery Lesson 
1 DeLuxe Premium Art Book of 500 Embroidery patterns 
given FREE for tags saved from Richardson's Floss. 
All sent postpaid jor 30ce—money refunded ifnot deliyhted. 


RICHARDSON’S 
Pasta Deate ke cst 


is the favorite with millions because of its rich, Oriental lustre 
and gorgeous ¢ olorsthat will notrun. W rite Today, enclos- 
ing 30c and your dealer’s name. Entire *“*Mary Pickford’ 

Pillow Outfit then comes postpaid by return mail. Address 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 1986 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers also of Richardson's Grand Prize Spool Silk 








SCENARIO WRITERS 


Send us your scenarios or original plots. Prompt 
ttanceifavailable. Nochargeforexamination 
ornecessary criticism. Sendstamp for particulars. 
ASSOCIATED VAUDEVILLE AND PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 
Photoplay Dept. ASHLAND, OHIO 


acce] 





d Re yess) \Send for 


Trial Bottle ~ 
2O0c 


<7 e> 








of Rie rs Flower Drops ; 
w! it’ 2 di tterent. The rarest and tinest perfun 
ever produced acme of elegance and retine 
—==. Inent—er ely different from any perfume sou 
have ever wh 








Trade Mark Registered 
2 


ops 


LOR TS 
mews 2. 6b SS 





} a Via thout alcohol. Lasts 50 times as long 
0 eS portamen, We make this special offer 
“ fa da trial bottle so that ou may try 
} rae blower Ds ps at our risk 
Fs ne refunded if you are not deligh 
$ Choice of odors: [Lil of the alley. Rose, Violet 
| r5 blower Drops in « t t — sold in bulk 
' =) iy quantity desired $1.00 per oz 
< N take advantare of ti tr 
* Write big A vot ae Save a oe 
a " and adare Don't wait 
es ke tt un il aler 
- 


Paul Rieger, I 50 First Street, San Francisco,Cal. 


San Francisco 


-y 
| 
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| WRITE A PLAY 
THE PHOTO 
PLAY PLOT TheStandardText on Photoplay Writing. 
mare Recommendedby successtu!l AUTHORSand PRODUCERS. 
pe “THE PHOTOPI AY PLOT" teaches how to get ideas 
the way to develop them, and where to sell the finished 
{ play. No other ‘te xt is needed, no other is so con = “te 
N enlarged SIXTH EDITION mtains sample scer 
sur eDrTioN rios, tor : nd their wants, articles on ty ATL RI} 
s andother late developments. More than 12,0 1. Sat 
faction guaranteed or money back. Price 25 cents postpaid 











UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE, Fostoria, Ohio 


ut nd happiness Hur iredis ri h, attract 
ivenial and ge = to | a aie 
one i ) THE MESSENGER, ste eller Mg Fla. 


Can't you sell your poems” 
let “Golden Rules’? shows the only 
wuy to sell them, giving the buyers’ addresses. Publishing swindle 
exposed. Honest advic A about arranging copyrights,ete. Priceof 
booklet 25c H. B. - BAUER, 135 East 34th, NEW YORK 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


We furnish st 


Do you compose? My hook 





show you how 


and buy all you raise Big demand—thous 
ands needed pot Easy and inexpensive to ri Lise ‘ry prolific—more 
profitable and less trouble than poultry or squabs. Part lars free 


CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,724 West 74th St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pes 





Flash Like Genuine 


DIAMONDS 


at 1/50 the cost- IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
See Them Before You Buy 
It is the stone nearest a diamond at a price which 
saves you money. An actually mined stone with 
lasting fire and brilliancy. fou must see it to 


appreciate it, as thousands of buyers have since 
1905. Costs nothing to see. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


BARODA CO., DEPT. P36, 1460 Leland Ave., Chicago 


A Money-Making 
Opportunity 


An Investment Safer and More 
Profitable Than Bank or 
R. R. Stock. 
















Write Today for Your Copy of Free Book. 





We know of astock that cuarartees to pay 


a dividend on its 
capital the first year of doing 


business. 
It isan — well worth the 


attention of every man or 
woman having #20 or more to invest. This is nota talisman to 
create i forte ine over night, nor is it a financial scheme destined 
toend in air. It is a sound business proposition endorsed by 


bankers and business men. 


the stock offered for sale is ina financial organization founded 
upon the safest business principles. The organizers of the Com 
pany have been in business for 50 years and are endorsed by 
bankers and others as men of honesty, reliability, and experi 
ence in their line. 

lo those desiring further informs ition in regard to this Com 
puny al ok has been publis shed, giving a history of the organ 
ization und showing the great and. pre Mfitable field it will occupy 

The book tells of a line of business that has and is pay " 
enormous dividends. It contains most complete facts and 
fivures relating to this particular business and the astonishir 
dividends paid stockholders, It shows how you may become a 
stockholder and receive your share of the profits of this great 
business. The stock of old-established companies in this line 
worth three to eight times par value, and orignial investors are 
receiving from 16 to 100 per cent. dividends. 


his is the opportunity of a lifetime to make a safeand profit 
able investment, and worth the attention and investigation of 
every conservative investor. 

Those who wish to take advantage of this opportunity should 
write at once for a copy of this book to Livingston Sutton, Dept 
205, Box 434, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Sutton requests that no one will write simply through 
idle curiosity He does not cure to waste his time in useless cor 


respondence 
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Size, 7x 82 





Embroidery Department 


UCH a variety of charming ideas is at the disposal of Milady this season, that 
N those who embroider their own wearing apparel and gifts, find a double 

pleasure which is not appreciated or enjoyed by those who purchase these 
articles all complete. There is a true joy in the very execution of this work, which 
equals, if not surpasses, the satisfaction of possessing beautiful embroideries. 

It is not necessary to have an extensive knowledge of needlecraft before 
undertaking any of the designs on this page, as they are all within the scope of 
the ordinary embroiderer; but the neater and more regular the work is, of course, 
the prettier and more satisfactory the article will be when completed. 








No. 3706—VANITY CASE 


Size, 312 x 3/2 inches. Stamped on white art linen. 
Price, 15 cents. 
Sufficient floss for embroidering, price, 5c. 


DESIGN No. 3706. Another gift which will appeal 
nearly every girlor woman, is this dainty little vanity case, 
vhich e! simple to make, and includes the stamped 
case, pockets for the powder pad and small mirre witha 
ete lesson for embroidering and making 








- 











No. 3714—Kodak Picture Holder 


inches. Tinted on brown linen. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Sufficient floss for embroidering, piice, 16c. 


DESIGN No. 3714 A very acceptable gift t 


ii 
n | con e instructi f embr 
i ma mel « leaves cut tl ize ¢ 
pas it ! res, may he te 
! « aie « oO 1 te ' 
; € ron i « he pay i€ 


DESIGN No. 3664. Dare Fashion has so planned our 


» comy € 
nstructions for embroidering and making. As color 
ised to icha vreat extent or all embroideries a ve 
pretty touch may be given this desicr } ( tlinine the 
n ] petals « nf fter they have been worked 
Md in the satin stitch, with some delicate hade of a 


PTTTITIILICLILLILI LIL 





“* Pan / 
eX ®N / 
™ “Nr f 
( \ 








\ 


No. 3664—SLEEVELESS GUIMP 
Stamped for all sizes on crepe voile. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Sufficient fio.s for embroidering, price, 13 cents. 


eS ey eee, 


nes this seasor e i 

thout one of these dai: { mps, Which Is 

ecessities of the present wv ardrobe of the up-to-date girl 
r woman This design includes the stamped fronts and 
lar, With cutting-out lines. and a lesson witl 


olor to harmonize with the dress. 

Any inquiries concerning this work wil! be 
gladly answered, if a STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE is enclosed. 


eve.esrsecssess COUPON - sonocvncnesscsoese 


1 : 
1o order anv ese de Mu Cc ”? oO 


oupon, and se oa\ vith price named for each. Address 
CAROLINE W ASHBURN 
Dept. 3, 305 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


] nelosed find hich please send 
e€ articies as cated below 

~ | 

} DESIGN No. 3706 


7: 


L DESIGN No. 3714 


] 


DESIGN No. 3664 


e, e de anted.) 





Street 
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$200 In Cash Prizes 


ang many other prizes 


i) gee of Cth te ot I 





Grand Prize Contest—Amateurs Only 
Those Who Have Already Sold Photoplays Cannot Compete 
New Ideas, by New Writers, Wanted 

PRE How To 


Your chance to win a prize is as good as anybody’s. If you 
attend the ‘‘movies’’ you know the kind of ideas they want. One of your Write 
gg * thoughts’’ may become one of the ‘‘movie’’ sensations of the 1 
ear. Previous experience or special education not necessary. I show you how 


This Book Is Free to You =F P hotoplays 


Simply mail me free coupon below, and you will get this most inter- by 
sting book, as well as full particulars of prize contest, free. 


Elbert Moore 
G 10 to $5000 fr ree ne erm srnns nae ote 
et 0 “Happy Thoughts” of World's largest companies. 
80,000 Movie Theatres are clamoring for NEW IDEAS. To prove 


how great the demand is, read these paragraphs clipped 
from arecent number of the Saturday Evening Post. 


tw tatea amex | £ Guarantee You at Least $10 


ment Producing Company, of Los Angeles, began by 























offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for There is a great chance for profit in this 
the best picture story sent them. The Italian Society new and fascinating profession. New prize con- 
Cines, of Rome, offers five thousand dollars for the best tests are continually being announced.! I myself am con- 
moving-picture play submitted to it. The second-best ducting a contest, with prizes totaling over $250, for the 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; the third- best photoplay written by my method. One of my prizes 
best, five hundred dollars; the fourth-best, two hundred is for $100 cash, and the photoplay winning this prize will 
dollars; and there are five consolation prizes of one be $produced by the United Photoplays Company as a 
hundred dollars each. feature. Besides the prizes given by myself and the pro- 


ducing companies, there there is always a market for good 
photoplays, at $10 to $100 each. J absolutely guarantee 
youat least $10 for the first photoplay you write after 


Through the New York Evening Sun, the Vitagraph 
Company of America is conducting at this writing a 





prize photoplay contest. The first prize isonethousand taking my few easy lessons. This means you. You can 
dollars: the second, two hundred and fifty dollars; and learn this most interesting and profitable of professi: ns 
there are consolation prizes of one hundred dollars each at home in odd hours. Previous experience is not nec- 

hese prize contests have greatly encouraged and stimu- eseary- Ww riti ng photoplays ens ables - —_ who lac kk the 
lated the amateur photoplay writers througnout the coun- l terary experience necessary for writing novels or stage 
try. . lays to express the strong and et ideas whic . 


many of them possess. My method of teachi ng is the on! 
ee gpoegsde@npea@«eap ap ap Ge Gee one recommended by persons high in the moti anaes 


3 business. As former Scenario Editor of one of the world’s 


largest producing companies I speak with authority. 
Grasp this Life Time Chance— Use 
ELBERT MOORE, 
772 F.1., Chicago. 


Free Coupon at Once, Before 
Prize Contest Closes 


(Former Scenario Editor) 


Send free ‘klet, ‘How to Write Photopla ind all = : 
araniee and sp p:ize contest Q This is your opportunity; grasp it. Persons no 
more talented than you areearning $15 to $50 a week wr 
ing photoplays in their spare time. It costs nothing to investigate 
N = g Use free coupon at once, before the prize contest closes. 
Aa j ELBERT MOORE 
— — el 
e Box 772 F.L, Chicago, Illinois 
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ANNOUNCING) 


MARY FULLER. 


‘Perfume 
cA C aress rom the ,Sereen” 





F jem J} 0} mee i A a ee 


Onginally made for Mary 
Fuller's personal use, is now 
offered to her friends anc ad- 
mirers, by popular demand. 


Miss Fuller Says: 
+4 Sas ne) — oe en 


} 
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One dollar and fifty cents the ounce in at- 
tractive boxes at leading drug and department 





stores, or sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


Miniature bottle mailed for twenty cents in coin 


ADDRESS 


BENEDICT, PERFUMER 
Broadway c& Leland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Skin Cleanser! 
Send for 


Free Sample 


Mail the coupon below, today, for a liberal 
tric. cake, absolutely free and prepaid,of Sempre 
Giovire the » skin cleanser. Entirely different from 
anythine you have ever used. A sensation among , 
toilet rey tisites. The universal choice of those who nd A 


know and value the care of skin and complexion. Th P; k yA 
Send Coupon today for liberal trial cake, enough e In 

for seven | 4 

daysaces,  Omplexion Gke 


Florence La Badie Says of Sempre: 


**In Sempre Giovine | feel that | have found, at last, a thoroughly satisfactory 
and dependable skin « leanser. It keeps my skin in pertect condition at all times 


Its use is a delight and a benefit. Sempre has my hearty endorsement 


~ Sempre Giovine 


1) } 


Pronounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay— Meaning ‘‘Alzvays ung’ 









Flo La Badie, 
Star of* 


THE 
M:—LION 
DOL. 4R 
MYSTERY 













A delightful, fragrant combination of ccameaitall 
ingredients. A skin cleanser more efficient than soap 

cleans the pores thoroughly of all deeply buried impurities. 
Clears the complexion, brings color to the cheeks, fresh- 
ens the skin, checks the wrinkles of age. Soothes and 
removes the effects of sun and wind. Send coupon today. 


Comes in Cake Form Sempre Giovine 1s 

new and different in 
every way. The only skin cleanser that 
comes in cake form convenient and 


















































economical. Saves the wasteful dipping 








ot fingers into a jar. Needs but to be 
rubbed on and wiped off. All impurities 
come with it. No rubbing— no massaging. 
Does not crumble on the face. At druggists 
and toilet counters, 50c. 


i Goud the Cousens 


Fill in and send the coupon /./ay for 
seven- day cake absolutely 7 Use 






































Sempre once and know ‘the luxur- 
\ ] of fresh 


ious cleanliness, the feeling 
ness and youth tl at it gives is oa 


sults will astor sh and deli ht you 

















, , 
Send tuduy. !nclude dealer's name. 


Marietta Stanley Co. 


Dept. 1466, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Special Offer! 


It you want to try a full 

































































: ee % we « . . S re 

Sample Coupon SAG siz ake of Sempre 

ty - e Giovine right away an¢ 
: Marietta Stanley Co. : your dealer cannot 
Dept. 1466 Gr: ind Rapids, Mich. a ~ sup »ply you, send us 
1 ( t Pl send me absolutely free ee DU«¢ with name and 
\ a a ibe ‘aie il trial cake, enough for ¢). address and we ll 


mail you, post- 
paid, at ¢ 

a full size 
pac ge. 
Te ii us 
your de al- 
er sname 














} P | use oa npre CGriovine, the new al nd ® 
. Lite . a 





























